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PREFACE. 


THE greater part of these volumes was written several 
years ago, and was then laid aside. The incidents 
could be interesting to only a few; and the Public 
had been already surfeited with Eastern Travels. The 
completion of the work, moreover, trifling as it is, 
required a species of labour for which the author felt 
both unfitted and indisposed. It has been resumed 
principally at the suggestion of certain friends, who 
appeared to think that some of the topics were ap- 
plicable to present times. It must be confessed, that 
the tendency of this class of books has not always been 
of the right kind. Some have been evidently em- 
ployed for sceptical purposes, and with a view to 
undermine the authority of the Bible. Others without 
any such intention, have lent their sanction to chrono- 
logical views, which many consider to be dangerous. 
Topographical questions have not always been impar- 
tially or satisfactorily handled; and arguments have 
sometimes been employed in defence of truth, which 
truth itself would disclaim. If there ever was a 
period which more than another, demanded of the 
enquirers after truth, that they should be earnest and 
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sincere, it is the present. Under these circumstances, 
it appeared to be but fair that one who had visited 
many ,6f the most celebrated localities, and had formed 
very ‘different conclusions from those which some 
writers have thought fit to circulate, should be per- 
mitted to state his opinions. 

A book of travels may become a vehicle of good, if 
it succeed in directing the mind of the reader, who 
ig in quest of amusement, to sound information on 
subjects of the highest importance—if it tend in any 
measure to increase his reverence for God’s holy 
word—to deepen his conviction of the reality of a 
wise and over-ruling Providence—to detect and ex- 
pose the permanent sources of error, oppression, and 
crime—and above all, if, in the exercise of a universal 
charity, it help to unite those who agree in funda- 
mental principles, in a firm resistance to attempts, 
however specious and from whatever quarter, calcu- 
lated on the one side to impair a just confidence in 
ancient and venerable authority, and on the other, 
to substitute that which is merely human and fallible 
for an authority which is truly Divine. In these 
imperfect pages, the author can pretend to have done 
little more, in following the course of his narrative, 
than avow his sense of the importance of such objects, 
the due execution of which he leaves to more prac- 
tised and better hands. 
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CHAPTER I. 


PROPOSED JOURNEY.— THE RHINE. — SWITZER- 
LAND.--THE ALPS. 


SEVERAL members of my family having formed a 
plan for spending the winter of 1845-46 in Italy, I 
was invited to join them. | 
From repeated visits to that delightful country, | 
was already well acquainted with most of its classic 
scenes; an excursion, therefore, which had terminated 
here, though full of agreeable recollections, would 
have failed, so far as regarded myself, in the principal 
charm of novelty. But there were regions beyond 
as yet entirely new, which I had long desired to 
visit; and as one of the party felt the same strong 
inclination, it was resolved to combine the two 
objects; and thus secure a mutual gratification. 
The East has attractions for all. Its fascination is 
made up of the past, the present, and what is pro- 
bably to come. A splendid sun, an almost tropical 
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vegetation, a curious architecture, strange customs, a 
marvellous history, and ever unfolding incidents. It 
is the fatherland of the human race, the source of 
all laws, religions, sciences, and modes of govern- 
ment; the home of the Patriarchs, whose forms mingle 
with the dreams of infancy; the earthly sojourn of 
the Messiah and his apostles, and the theatre selected 
by an over-ruling Wisdom for the most remarkable 
displays of divine providence. 

In the East sprang up the elder monarchies, whose 
antiquity makes all others scem but of yesterday. 
When these had crumbled away, it became the 
battle-field of hostile creeds, and the region of sacred 
romance. The cross at length gave way before the 
crescent; and the crescent in its turn begins to wane. 

Caan of pilgrims again hasten to the shrines of 
ancient piety, and bring home their own reports of 
what they have seen, with more or less of accuracy. 
I desired to judge of these things for myself, and 
to form my own estimate of the probable future. 
I took the Bible with me, as my best companion, 
and studied its inspired pages on many a spot that 
had been consecrated by its sacred narratives. I 
examined with attention many of the disputed local- 
ities; and collected materials for much after-reflection. 
In a field so often trodden, I could not hope to make 
many discoveries: and the notes now compiled are 
not printed without some reluctance. They may 
_ throw additional light on particular questions, but they 
are not calculated to prove interesting to those to 
— the author is unknown. 
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- It. was late in the autumn of 1845, that we bade 
farewell to our friends, and crossed the channel under a 
stormy sky. On the evening of the third day, we 
found ourselves on the bridge of Cologne admiring 
the effect of a bright moon on the old towers, while 
the eddying current rushed in a flood of silver 
beneath us. 

Our party consisted of my brother and his wife, 
her sister, myself, and two younger relatives—one of 
whom was Mr. Richard James Vaughan, my future 
companion. We were waiting for the Diisseldorf 
steamer, which was expected on the following morn- 
ing: our purpose being to cross the Alps with all 
speed, before the way became dangerous. | 

It was nearly mid-day before our steamer arrived. 
It had been detained by a heavy fog, which, as the 
sun grew stronger melted into a golden haze: when 
this cleared away, we pursued our voyage. 

What a noble river the Rhine appeared! Flowing 
down from its mountain sources, in a broad and rapid 
stream, and forming the natural boundary of many 
kingdoms and races, with all their flourishing cities, 
picturesque rocks, hanging vineyards, ruined castles, 
and legendary tales. 

Yet it isnot so beautiful in my opinion, as the 
Moselle; meandering through a still more diversified 
country, and passing Tréves the most interesting city 
in the north of Europe for its antiquities. 

There was no time, however, forsuch digression now. 
The vineyards were gathered. There was a look of 
desertion about them which I had not noticed before. 
And of the few travellers that appeared, most of 
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them seemed to be shaping their course like ourselves, 
towards the south. | 

At the end ofa week we reached Lucerne. Late as 
it was, I thought Switzerland never looked more 
lovely; for though the weather had become unsettled 
in the higher regions, the valleys and plains were 
still bright and autumnal. 

In the morning we were to cross the lake to Altorf. 
Long years had elapsed since my last visit to Lucerne; 
but now, every sight, and sound, and incident, seemed 
to bring back a household recollection. 

Ourearliest impressions are certainly the most lasting. 
The recollections of Switzerland are ineffaceable. 
Who can forget the phenomena of mountains and 
clouds, as they appear in that romantic country, 
enriched with all the charms of a foreign landscape? 
The cold Alpine heights, lost in unapproachable 
sublimity—the deep secluded vales, where the sun 
shines as it did in the golden age—the groups of 
peasants, living pictures of a bygone civilisation, 
each adhering to the dress of his ancestors — old men 
with cocked hats and quaint vests— girls with straw 
hats, or hats & la Chinoise, or butterfly caps, 
tending a few goats among the rocks, or lying down 
with them in the meadows—oxen ploughing—the 
Savoyard’s song —the vintage, and the Indian corn— 
the summer huts in the upland pastures — the 
Oriental spires, borrowed from crusading times — the 
tinkling of the folds or herds in the mountains—the 
vesper bell at the convents. These are not dreams, 
but they are-like them; and there is no end to the 
-images they recall. 
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All that now passed reminded me of scenes in some 
former journey. I thought of a once pleasant sojourn 
at Geneva, in the honoured society of the poet Words- 
worth —the walk to Ferney—the sunset on the 
higher Alps—the moon on lake Leman — the poet’s 
enthusiasm — the jaunt to Chamouny —the fairy 
vale near Sallenche, its little transparent lake, quilted 
with purple and emerald mosses, like the couch of 
Sabrina—the ascent of Mont Blanc, and the glaciers 
—the Céte de Lausanne, with the rocks, and slopes, 
and chateaux of Savoy on the other side—the view 
from the terrace above Berne—the lake of Thoun— 
Interlachen and the singing girls—the Foulhorn 
—Grimsel, and its pretty hostess—the storm on the 
lake of Neufchatel, and another storm in the little 
boat, on the lake where we now stood. Among 
these scenes also figured old Sacchi, our faithful 
guide, with whom we trudged through the moun- 
tains—drank milk at the chilets—gathered fruit from 
the orchards—and led a life that seemed perfectly 
Arcadian. 

More than once since then have I re-visited most of 
these spots. The scenery is what it ever was— but 
the Swiss themselves are not the simple unsophisti- 
cated race they formerly appeared; and neither politi- 
cally nor socially has their conduct of late years 
tended to raise them in the esteem of other nations. 

It was now my lot to cross the Lake of Lucerne 
under new circumstances. We started before day- 
break, on board the steamer which daily runs to 
Altorf. Of all the Swiss waters, this lake comprises 
the greatest diversity of landscape beauty. Every 
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traveller is disposed to allow this; but no one can 
fully appreciate it who has not commenced his passage 
early, and watched the various effects of light and 
shadow, during a whole day, on its ever-changing and 
precipitous shores. 

To most of our party this constant succession of 
scenery was as novel as it was surprising. As we 
steered across the head of the lake, the surrounding 
hills were first dimly lighted by the moon. Soon, 
the fore-ground became more distinctly marked, 
and peak behind peak began to purple into definite 
outline. Then came flashing beams, lighting up the 
granite crags and snowy heights with flushes and 
burnished gold. Pilatus, Rhigi, Engelberg, the Fins- 
ter-horn, the Wetter-horn, the Schreek-horn, and all 
the other mountains whose horns are exalted above 
the rest, till, at length, the glorious landscape kindled 
into perfect day. It was one of those bright days 
which often terminate the season, sultry as summer, 
and rich in all the glowing tints of the falling year. 

Being detained by an accident at Altorf, we spent 
the afternoon among the recollections of the founder 
of Swiss liberty—the patriot Tell. We had noticed 
the chapel on the lake; we now went to his cottage up 
the mountain, walked over the market-place where 
the arrows were shot, and visited the convent end 
the church. Our worthy landlord was one of the 
old school. Not satisfied with providing for the 
physical comfort of his guests, he thought it his duty 
to supply them with amusement also. Hence we were 
favoured with a long recital of the wars of the first 
revolution — the injuries inflicted by the French, and 
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the desperate fight with the Russians—tales that used 
to be told twenty years ago, and which were shrewdly 
supposed to be not unpleasing to Engiish ears even 
now. 

Had we crossed the Alps immediately, we should 
have been spared some trouble. The next day 
we had a settled rain, which it was well known 
would be snow and sleet in the higher passes. After 
some hesitation, we resolved, however, to go on as 
far as the carriage could take us. I need not describe 
the road to the St. Gothard, at least its summer 
aspect. Every traveller remembers that steep pass, 
carved into the mountain, running upward by the 
side of the roaring Reuss, and overhung by precipices, 
clothed with pine forests. Cataracts wildly leaping 
down from rock to rock, and the Devil’s bridge 
spanning the yawning chasm; scenes terrificin them- 
selves, but made doubly so during the horrors of 
the revolutionary war. The greater part of this stu- 
pendous scenery was now hidden by the flaky atmos- 
phere, through which we could barely perceive the 
deep ravine, the foaming torrent below, and the skirts 
of the pine-forests above, already bending beneath a 
weight of snow. 

At Andermatt begins the proper ascent of the St. 
Gothard. It isa dangerous place in winter, on account 
of the avalanches, from which it is only protected 
by a small wood, which the laws of the Canton have 
made it capital to injure: it now appeared in the 
midst of a white world. On reaching the inn, we 
were informed that the carriage could go no farther. 

I had before passed the St. Gothard at this season; 
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and it brought to my recollection a pleasant evening 
spent at this hotel, after leaving the venerable Words- 
worth, with the Russian Prince, Nicholas Trobetskoi. 
That young prince had been to visit an aunt at Rome, 
and on his return was waylaid, and attacked by rob- 
bers, from whom he escaped almost by miracle, with 
the loss of one of his dragoons, who was killed at the 
first discharge. He gave us, I remember, the best 
advice for safe travelling; and, above all, never to let 
our intended route be known to the Camerieri at 
the hotels, who were frequently in league with the 
banditti. In those days, however, there was merely 
a track over the mountain; we crossed it on foot, up 
to the middle in snow, following a drove of cattle, 
who silently trod a path for us, the herdsmen going 
before with long pikes to explore the way. The 
case is now much altered. There is a fine carriage 
road, travelled with as much ease as any other in 
the summer season, and seldom impassable for sledges 
many days together. 

The season for sledging had now come; but no 
difficulty had occurred until this day, when, for the first 
time, the Gougestem began. The Gougestem is a 
hurricane resembling the snow storms of the arctic 
circle: it blows with such violence, that neither man 
nor beast willingly faces it. It would have been 
better to have postponed the journey; but we were 
not fully aware of what we had to encounter, though 
informed that the mountain was ‘“‘terrible.” We has- 
tened to pack ourselves in sledges: all sorts of clothing 
were in request; cloaks, capotes, hoods, shawls, what- 
ever came to hand. Each sledge carries two persons, 
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being drawn by a single horse, and accompanied 
by one or more attendants. 

We had scarcely cleared the village, when we dis- 
covered our error. We were in the midst of the 
storm, which came furiously down upon us from 
every gully in the mountain, accompanied with drifts 
of impalpable sleet and snow. The cold soon became 
intense, and our garments were stiffened into boards. 
Here was winter in all its pomp and majesty—u2 
little too severe for our sensations; but still calling 
forth our utmost admiration. It was from scenes 
like these, that Milton, doubtless, borrowed his concep- 
tions of the frozen region in the infernal world. 

At this part of the ascent, we occasionally met the 
mountaineers, bringing down merchandise on sledges 
drawn by oxen — strange figures of men and cattle, 
looming through the murky air—the rough beards 
and shaggy eyebrows of the drivers pendent with 
icicles, and the hides of the beasts clotted with snow. 
reminding us of the winter sketches:of Horace and 
Ovid. 

As we continued to advance, curiosity and surprise 
gave place to some apprehension. The road which 
is never more than fifteen feet wide, sometimes not 
more than ten, often passed over deep abysses; and 
_ being almost choked up with snow, shelving towards 
the outer margin, it required the greatest care 
to prevent an accident. With all that could be 
done, the sledges were repeatedly upset; and there 
was much delay in rescuing one and another of the 
party, who lay struggling within a i a of 
the precipice. 
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The Hospital stands in a hollow plain on the sum- 
mit of the mountain, in the midst of several small 
dark lakes, above which rise lofty pinnacles covered 
with snow. Before we reached this spot, the day was 
far spent, and no time could be spared, as the descent 
is in some respects even more dangcrous. 

Glad enough we certainly should have been to 
have shared the cold hospitalities of such a place for 
the night; the gentlemen taking possession of the 
straw; the ladies, of the stove in the refectory, on which 
I once saw a poor [French pilgrim thawing into 
life, after having been benumbed and buried in the 
snow: but having resolved to go on, additional guides 
were immediately summoned, some additional cloth- 
ing was supplied, flambeaux were lighted, and a 
party was sent forward to probe the way. 

In a few minutes we were again in motion. The 
downward road proved excecdingly difficult; and, in 
spite of all our precautions, we had several addi- 
tional overthrows. Finally, to our joy, we passed 
the formidable Val di Tremola; and now, the danger 
being nearly over, we glided rapidly down the 
zigzag descent, and reached Airolo at night, nearly 
exhausted with fatigue, but heartily thankful that 
we had ended an unpleasant journey in safety. 

Of all the various passes into Italy, the St. Gothard 
1s, perhaps, the most striking. From Airolo the 
road continually runs along the banks of the Ticino, 
sometimes through pierced rocks, and at others, by 
bridges thrown across the stream, which comes tumb- 
ling and dashing down from those mysterious heights, 
till it drops at length into a narrow vale, and peace- 
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On the following sabbath, the sun shone sweetly 
on the lake of Como, embosomed in woody mountains, 
and tranquil as the day of rest. Villas, and terraces, 
and trellised vines, were all brightly reflected in the 
water; and the steep slopes, by an optical illusion, 
which I had often observed before, looked almost 
perpendicular. Just before us was the villa d’Este, 
formerly the residence of Queen Caroline, with its 
weeping willow, the most luxuriant I ever saw, and 
seeming literally to embody the joy of grief. Beyond 
the bend ofthe hills was the residence of Pliny, 
half hidden in copses of cypress,and box, and laurel. 
The cheerful town of Como, with its handsome cathe- 
dral, was behind us at the head of the lake, and far 
beyond the Italian mountains, rose those vast Alpine 
ranges, which reminded us of our recent adventure, 
and called forth our mingled feelings of awe and 
gratitude. 
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CHAPTER II. 


LOMBARDY.~— MILAN.— PARMA.— BOLOGNA. — FLO- 
-RENCE.—VALLOMBROSA.——CAMPAGNA ROMANA. 


| WILL venture to say that no traveller finds himself 
for the first time under the bright sky of Italy, 
without being conscious of the inspiration which still 
seems to linger in every part of that classic country. 

Our first object was now accomplished. We had 
left the storms of the north behind us; and hence- 
forth we were free to follow the course that pleased 
us best, with no other care than to arrive at Rome in 
time for the Christmas festivities. 

We were just entering the ‘smiling plains” of 
Lombardy. Itisa region replete with interest, derived 
from the most distant periods, and the most opposite 
sources. A region rich in all the productions of 
nature, but remarkable also as a scene of perpetual 
conflict—famous for arts and literature, and quaint 
device—for despotism, and the masques of political 
freedom—equally famous for arms, from the day when 
it was first saturated with the blood of the Gauls, to 
ite last struggle with the Imperial German—and 
renowned not less in song, from the period when 
Virgil first chanted the praises of agriculture in the 
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Augustan age, to the last notes of Filicaja, dedicated 
to the genius of Italian liberty. 

For the Georgics, however, we were rather too late. 
These can be better understood while the vine still 
clings to the mulberry, and the orchards are loaded 
with fruit, and the Tityri and Melibcei of the present 
day are sporting in the shade with modern Galateas 
and Daphnes. Such scenes may be witnessed even 
now in their proper season. But most of the 
rural occupations were over. And the greater part 
of our journey through the plains of northern Italy, 
until we reached Bologna, lay along strait and inter- 
minable roads bordered with poplars and elms, and 
affording only occasional glimpses of agricultural 
preparations for the coming year. 

We spent a few days pleasantly at Milan. It ap- 
peared to us so marvellously improved under Austrian 
rule, that any disturbance of its substantial prosper- 
ity for the sake of chimerical advantages was greatly 
to be deprecated. This too was, I believe, at that 
time the opinion of the most respectable inhabitants. 

We found the Napoleon arch splendidly finished; 
and gazed at the cathedral, though unfinished still and 
full of architectural incongruities, with as much 
delight as ever. It is impossible to contemplate that 
grand marble front, with its delicate minarets and 
innumerable statues, towering up into the blue sky like 
a vast iceberg, without sentiments of the highest admi- 
ration. But, in order to judge fairly of its elaborate 
workmanship you must climb the roof, from whence 
you will be further rewarded by one of the finest 
champain views in Italy. 
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On leaving Milan, we took the road to Parma. 
Wewished to pass through Lodi and Castel Pusterlango 
—the scene of a former adventure, not quite a banditti 
story, but very much like it. Our principal object, 
however, was to see the archduchess Maria Louisa, 
and examine the best paintings of Correggio. 

Those who have studied the works of this great 
master at Parma, will be afterwards disappointed at 
Dresden. The archduchess was dividing her time, as 
usual, between the chapel and the opera — with very 
little care for either the cabinet or the boudoir. We 
saw her taking her daily drive, attended by her little 
court, in a pair of old-fashioned coaches, each drawn by 
four black longtailed horses, and filled with chamber- 
lains and maids of honor, who looked as homely and an- 
tiquated as herself. We did not then expect to have 
the honor of meeting this old lady again, as we did 
at Trieste, whither she came to welcome her stepson, 
one of our party, on his return from the East. 

From Parma we travelled to Reggio; which, since 
the removal of its pictures has no other recommenda- 
tion than the bells of the cathedral; perhaps the most 
musical in Europe. We had now grown tired, how- 
ever, of the sameness of the country, rich as it was; 
and being impatient to cross the Apennines, hailed 
their blue-peaked summits with delight a few days 
after, as we approached Bologna. 

Bologna had lost nothing of its grave and massive 
character. We drove to the grand hotel. It had under- 
gone no change externally; but its apartments were 
better adapted to English ideas of comfort. There were 
the same broad stone staircase, the same old corridor, 
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emblazoned with the arms of royal and illustrious 
visitors. It wanted only our good “ Poggi,” the 
mules and the dog Jordano, who had wandered with 
us through the length and breadth of Italy twenty 
years before, to bring back the original picture. We 
spent the remainder of the day in rambling through 
the arcades, and visiting the old cathedral. The 
next morning we set out carly to cross the mountains. 
The ascent is long and difficult, and we often alighted, 
while relays of bullocks assisted in dragging up the 
heavy carriage. After a slight breakfast on bread 
and grapes, we started again; the morning was brilliant, 
but on reaching the highest ranges, the deep vales 
and hollows were filled with fleecy clouds, while peaks 
and crags, peering above them, looked like islands 
floating in a sea of vapours. Towards evening, we 
reached Covigliajo. JI remembered the salon and the 
party that had once assembled there. But what 
had become of that merry group in the long interval? 
Where was the Corinne of Bologna, and her grave 
aunt, and the old gentleman who attended then— 
and the laurel wreath worn the day before, and the 
arch. face that exclaimed with a laugh, ‘‘ Sopra la 
scena, son regina—a casa, non son che bestia”? 

We left Covigliajo early in the morning, and being 
in advance of the carriage, walked a great part of 
the way to Florence. The prospects from these heights, 
over the rich vale of the Arno—the distant city 
—the villas — vineyards —convents—castles— woods 
and olive grounds, will be fresh in the recollection of 
every traveller. 

We found Florence, as usual at this season, full of 
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English company, who were to be met with every- 
where; in the galleries and churches, in the drives of 
the Casino, and the evergreen alleys of the gardens 
of Boboli. Great preparations were making in the 
Palazzo Pitti for the expected arrival of the emperor 
of Russia. 

Florence must always be a favourite place of resort. 
Ita situation is so beautiful—its climate so mild—and 
its treasures so inexhaustible, that it will ever attract 
a crowd of visitors. To these might perhaps be added 
the amiable character of the reigning prince; whose 
liberality towards his subjects, and kindness to stran- 
gers had made him at that period, deservedly popular. 
Recent events have shown, however, that such disposi- 
tions alone are insufficient to cope with the exigencies 
of the times; and that the weakness of a prince may 
prove as disastrous as his vices. In a medical point 
of view, I very much doubt the advantages of Flo- 
rence. The temperature in winter, though warm, is 
remarkably variable. It often changes in the course 
of a few hours; and, however sultry during the day, 
we always found it expedient there, as indeed we did 
everywhere else, to keep up blazing fires at night. 

The short period we passed in Florence was spent, 
of course, among works of art, too well known to 
need description. From the inspection of the noblest _ 
productions of architecture, and the rarest specimens 
of sculpture, we always returned with fresh interest 
to the works that adorn the Tribune. But even these 
I taust pass over in silence; not excepting that serenest 
of all marbles, and its brightest ornament, whose 
ineffable grace and dignified beauty as much surpass 
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the voluptuous imitations of a later age, as the 
celestial Venus herself transcends the meretricious 
objects that desecrate her name. 3 

While at Florence we devoted one diay to Val- 
lombrosa. The venerable Benedictine abbey which 
former writers describe is no more; that ancient edifice 
was dismantled and its hospitable brotherhood dis- 
persed, during the storms of the revolution. But the 
site remains; and a spacious building still occupies its 
place, and is inhabited by a religious fraternity. 

Vallombrosa is at the distance of about twenty miles 
from Florence, in an elevated region among the Apen- 
nines. The road leads through aremarkably picturesque 
country, bordering the Arno, the hills on either side 
very beautifully sprinkled with oaks, ilexes and olives. 
After a while, it begins to ascend, and passes over 
an uneven country till you reach the village of 
Pelago, on a lofty ridge. There we alighted and 
engaged saddlehorses. From thence we descended 
into a deep ravine, and climbing the opposite side, 
entered a chesnut wood, which covers the slope and 
summit of the hill. The road now passed under the 
thick branches of venerable trees, which overshadowed 
the path, and strewed the ground with fallen leaves. 
Beyond the chesnut wood, an Alpine scenery and vege- 
tation commence; and we at length reached the 
monastery along a paved avenue, bordered with a 
plantation of young pines. 

The umbrageous character of the route in a great 
measure corresponded with Milton’s description; but 
the site itself disappointed us. It has no longer 
any of that antique grandeur, which time and the 
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accompaniments of ecclesiastical architecture bestow. 
There were no massive arches — no storied windows 
—no rich tracery—and none of the lichens und mosses 
which tint and embellish an ancient structure. The 
modern convent is a plain white-washed pile of build- 
ings in the Italian style, enclosing a court, a chapel, 
and the residences of the monks; as cold and com- 
fortless as the region in which it is placed, and 
corresponding, we thought, with the habits of the 
monks who now occupy it. — 

The rules of the order prohibit the entrance of ladies. 
We left our party, therefore, at the gate; and accom- 
panied by a bare-footed friar, entered the court, and 
were shewn over the principal parts of the edifice. 
The chapel—the refectory—the long corridors—and 
a few of the cells, clean and neatly furnished, with 
mattress, stool and table. But there was nothing to 
arrest our attention; the good brothers indeed seemed 
to regard us with great indifference. On our return 
to the gate, we were conducted to the strangers’ 
lodge, where a repast of bread and wine was spread 
for those who chose to partake of it. 

It was now too late to proceed to the hermitage, 
which we could see among the rocks in the overhang- 
ing mountain, and we turned our faces homewards. 
The sun was just about to set, and brought out all 
the salient points of the landscape: while the deep 
indentations of the vale looked grey and Danté-ish. 

A little later, and that elevated and broken outline 
of Etruscan hills stood forth in the glowing horizon, 
like a rich Mosaic set in gold. The hour of vespers 
was come, and as we slowly returned, an aged peasant 
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woman was kneeling beside a stone cross, and clasping 
it to her bosom. We asked her what benefit she hoped 
to receive. She said, she could not tell; but it was 
the custom of her country. We reminded her, that 
worship should be offered only to One above, who 
could hear and pity her. She did not know that the 
custom was as old as heathenism. And the good monks 
of Vallombrosa themselves would probably have had 
some difficulty in satisfactorily expluining such in- 
scriptions as these, which are to be found all over 
Catholic Italy. ‘‘ Bacciando la Croce, si acquistano 
ducento giorni di indulgenza” 

From Florence to Rome, there are two main routes. 
That by Sienna and Acquapendente, which we 
travelled; the other by Peruggia, Cortona, and Terni. 
Both are picturesque in the highest degree, and it 
would be difficult to decide the preference. Both 
of them traverse the ancient Etruria, among the funeral 
monuments of a people anterior to Rome, whose lan- 
guage has nearly perished; though their arts remain, 
and are everywhere to be scen among the vases, 
bronzes, and jewelry of every museum in Europe; 
interesting not only on account of their taste and 
beauty, but as forming a most important link in the 
history of early arts and manufactures. 

In the neighbourhood of that lone sarcophagus, to 
which tradition, without any just ground, has attached 
the name of Nero, we first came in sight of the 
melancholy Campagna, stretching far and wide towards 
the Sabine and Alban mountains. Shortly after, the 
imperial city itself appeared—the Seven Hills, and 
St. Peter’sdome on the right. The intervening space 
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is St Peter’s patrimony, emphatically held in mort- 
main. It was once covered with Roman villas and 
gardens — the busiest and the most cultivated spot in 
the world. It is now dotted over with ruins; here 
and there you sce a solitary villa, or a farm; perhaps, 
also, a shepherd and his scanty flock. The greater 
part, however, is desolate, undrained, and pestiferous, 
encircling the modern city with an atmosphere of mala- 
ria. It is only justice to the memory of the late Pope 
Gregory, to state that under his administration various 
obstacles to a more extended cultivation and improve- 
ment were removed. 

We were met at the Porta del Popolo, by a messen- 
ger who had been deputed to procure lodgings for 
us; and after some little delay, we were satisfactorily 
accommodated at the Hotel “della Gran Bretagna,” 
in the strada ‘“‘del Babbuino,” where our Florentine 
ambassador's family happened to be staying. 

To those who remember Rome in the days of the 
good Pope Pius, I need only observe, that it has 
undergone no material change. Improvements have 
certainly taken place ; strects and passages are now 
lighted which used to be in total darkness, or glimmer- 
ing only with a lamp before an image of the Madonna. 
Nuisances have been removed; and the aspect of the 
place has been brought nearer to the standard of the 
northern capitals. Something also has been done in 
clearing the ruins; and the eye is immediately struck 
at the entrance of the city, by the new ascent to the 
Pincian gardens, which is completed in a style of 
great magnificence. 
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CHAPTER III. 


ROME.-—CEREMONIES.—SANTA MARIA MAGGIORE. — 
ARA CQ@LI.—JESUITS.—MADONNA.—ST. PETERS. 
—ROMANISM.—CLERGY.—8T. JOHN LATERANO.— 
CELIAN CONVENT.—PALATINE HILL.— CAPITOL. 
—COLOSSEUM.-—-VATICAN.— GALLERIES. —~ MONU- 
MENTS.—JOURNEY TO NAPLES. 


WE reached Rome about the middle of December, and 
in good time, therefore, for the Christmas ceremonies. 
The nature of these ceremonies is well known. 
Like almost every thing elsc that is Roman, they re- 
main unchanged; not even modified and mitigated, 
as they might be and ought to be, in the opinion 
of many liberal Catholics, who freely admit that 
they have outlived their utility, and are no longer 
either wise or defensible. 

I need merely state that we witnessed them all; we 
went the round of all the churches and chapels, and 
found them everywhere crowded—men, women, and 
children, were bowing at favorite shrines, venerating 
patron saints, and eagerly struggling for a glimpee 
of the sacred pageants. The altars, as usual, were 
blazing with pyramids of lights, and half concealed 
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in clouds of incense. The images were decked in 
all their finery, the clergy wore their most splendid 
vests. Nothing certainly can be more imposing than 
these ecclesiastical shows. But they exhibit a religion 
at which a Protestant may well blush, and which a 
Mahommedan consistently condemns. 

Masses were everywhere celebrated, and all the old 
mummeries were brought out for annual repetition. 
There were grand processions, with tapers shedding 
abundance of wax on the heads of the faithful. The 
droppings of the sanctuary must be a fortune to 
the sacristans, and would support halfthe poor widows 
in Rome. Then there were solemn chants, much 
operatic music, and anthems, not always sung by the 
most devotional lips. 

Among other things, we went at midnight to the 
church of Santa Maria Maggiore, and assisted, as the 
French call it, at the exposition of the Holy Cradle. 
The precious relic is believed to be the identical cradle 
of the blessed Saviour. It has been preserved, of 
course, by a miracle, and is annually exposed under 
a magnificent canopy, to the devout homage of the 
Christian world. On this occasion, the venerable 
cardinal vicar, Lambruschini, headed the procession, 
accompanied by a host of ecclesiastics. 

Shortly after, we visited the church of Ara Ceeli, to 
see the miraculous image of the infant Jesus. About 
this image a strange story is told. It appears to 
have come in an ark across the Mediterranean, and on 
reaching the Italian shore, would suffer itself to be 
rescued by no other person than the superior of this 
convent, who accordingly made prize of it. It receives, 
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of course, not only the homage, but the more substan- 
tial offerings of the devout. This legend was told me 
by one of the brethren of the convent, witha hearty 
laugh at the Roman ladies, for whose special edification 
he said the event was celebrated. On my remonstra- 
ting, he only laughed the more, and said there was no 
help for it. The ladies would have it so. 

In the church of the Jesuits we saw the late Pope 
Gregory, I think, for the first time. The ceremony 
in that Church is always splendid: but this year it 
was peculiarly magnificent, on account of the expected 
visit of the pope, who was disposed to shew favour to 
that body. He was a goodnatured old man, rather 
short, with a red face, and the look of a ben-vivant ; 
but he was considered to be in very delicate health. 

Even the obscurer chapels had their attractions. One 
day wandering into a bye quarter near the Corso, 
we found a small place full of people. It appeared 
that a miracle had been recently performed there, 
through the intercession of the Virgin, and the 
clergy were reapiny the benefit. Nearly the whole of 
the chapel was left in darkness, while a blaze of light 
was artistically thrown upon the statue of the Madonna; 
before which a crowd was prostrate and silent on the 
floor. This image would have done great credit to 
Madame Tussaud’s collection, which, indeed, it very 
much resembled. It represented a pretty girl dressed 
out in Parisian costume, with a head-dress of jewels, 
and a profusion of bracelets and rings; many of which 
had probably been presented by the Roman matrons. 

I should be glad to know in what respect this differs 
from the worship of Isis; or any of the more modest 
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female divinities of ancient Rome. Itis obviously the 
sympathy of the sex carried into devotion—every- 
where, and in all ages, the most popular form of 
idolatry. 


Fermati Passagier, il Capo inchina 
Alla Madre di Dio, del Ciel regina. 


The most splendid of all the ceremonies is at St. 
Peter's, where the pope goes to celebrate high mass in 
person, and receives the double homage of temporal 
and spiritual sovereignty. In that august building, 
worthy to be the cathedral of Universal Christendom, 
thousands assemble on this occasion. Ali the élite of 
Rome, both native and foreign, appear in full dress 
or in uniform: while crowds of the lower orders fill 
the spacious area. We were there in time for the 
arrival of many of the cardinals and Roman dignitaries 
who came in old coaches, attended by their chaplains 
and almoners. At length, the great door leading to 
the Vatican was thrown open, and the pope entered 
in his pontifical robes of white satin, wearing the 
triple crown, and borne in a chair of state on the 
shoulders of his officers. First appeared the cross, the 
flabelle, and the other imperial ensigns; then the 
noble guards, in their rich uniforms, and the Swiss 
halberdiers in their slashed liveries; and a mob of 
cardinals, prelates, and officials followed. The pro-_ 
cession, thus formed, swept up the grand aisle, 
through an avenue of human beings on their kness; 
the holy father as he passed waving his paternal 
benedictions on the multitude. 

To me this was nothing more than the repetition 
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of an old scene, differing only in the person of the 
principal actor. Formerly, it was the benevolent 
Pio VII. who filled the chair. Then came Pio VIII. 
Now it was Gregory. On the féte day of the fol- 
lowing year, a new pontiff occupied the same high 
position, whose eventful career has not yet ended. 

The space set apart for high mass was the upper part 
of the cathedral behind the high altar; which was 
enclosed with hangings of scarlet and gold: where 
none but persons in full dress or uniform were 
allowed to enter. This etiquette was quite in 
keeping with the union of the temporal and spiritual 
power, and blended the programme of a religious 
service with a state levee. On descending from 
his chair, the pope took his seat on the pontifical 
throne, and laying aside his tiara, assumed the mitre. 
Mass then began, in some parts of which, his holiness 
assisted; but he was too feeble for much exertion. At 
the close, he re-assumed the insignia of the sovereigns 
and retired in the same state to the Vatican. 

This is Rome in the nineteenth century, where the 
very idea of reform is held in abhorrence; and recent 
events have proved, that even the shock of a revolu- 
tion can produce no material change. It is the boast 
of Rome, indeed, that she is ‘‘Eternal”; and so far 
as proud pretension and perpetuated abuses are con- 
cerned, the title is not undeserved, if “ incorrigible” 
were not a better term. What Rome was under 
the emperors, Rome is now, with no other difference 
than a vast increase of presumption, and but little 
diminution of impiety. 

The imperial sovereigns, indeed, were satisfied with 
Cc 
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atemporal despotism. The spiritual sovereigns seek 
to enslave both body and soul, and aim at crushing 
all human independence beneath the weight of the 
keys. Each of the emperors, it is true, wasa pontifer 
maximus; but few, and those only the worst, affected 
divine honors during their lives. Every pope, on the 
other hand, by virtue of his office, claims to be ‘‘ Domi- 
nus Deus Papa,” and sits in the temple of God, as 
the vicar of God upon earth. 

Those who are looking for a speedy downfall of 
Romanism, appear to me to be making a great mistake. 
The errors and delusions of the Romish church are the 
permanent types ofa fallen humanity; and even should 
Romanism disappear, its errors and delusions would 
survive in new systems and forms. They take their 
rise, in short, in the natural pride which clings to 
the doctrine of human merit; in the natural indiffer- 
ence which willingly delegates the concerns of the 
soul to others; in the natural self-indulgence which 
gladly compounds for sin by a system of penances, 
purgatory, and prayers for the dead: in the natural 
formalism which welcomes the doctrine of an opus 
operatum; in the natural dread which finds repose 
in the dogma of spiritual infallibility. 

Popery has not created these elements: it has merely 
combined them into a system, the most perfect 
the world has yet seen. Its downfall would not, there- 
fore, annihilate the errors, but merely dissolve the 
chain which has more firmly riveted them on man- 
kind. 

Of this auspicious event, however, notwithstanding 
popular excitement and the prevalence of infidelity, 
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Isee no near prospect. The Papal system is not the 
product of yesterday, nor the offspring of chance ; 
it is the result of firm and tenacious purpose, per- 
severing labour, and deep and successful policy. 

The steps by which the Roman hierarchy attained 
its preeminence, is, indeed, matter of most curious 
enquiry: and not less so are the artifices by which its 
power has been preserved; availing itself of all ex- 
pedients, bending to all circumstances, and ever prompt 
to regain the influence it may have temporarily 
lost. In darker ages, unscrupulously employing the 
faggot and the rack; in more enlightened times affect- 
ing the most exemplary patience and resignation, 
and lending itself to every political system, in order 
to turn the distractions of society to its own advan- 
tage. Itis a policy that has always succeeded, and 
will again succeed. Hence the assumed humility of 
the Romish agents begins once more to be laid aside, 
and the church again appears in its true character. 

I remember the time when theological discussions 
with Protestants were courteously encouraged — diffi- 
culties were patiently considered —and objections 
explained away—the Protestant was kindly assured 
that the differences were far less important than he 
imagined — and that he was much nearer Romanism 
than he supposed. The case is now altered: com- 
promise and collusion are discarded. There is but 
one grand article of faith—the paramount authority 
of the church. If you yield this point, minor errors 
may be forgiven; but its rejection places you at 
once beyond the pale of salvation. 

But the Romish church is indebted, not more to its 
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subtlety, than to the great variety and devotedness of 
its agency, for its vast success. In this respect, the 
Protestant churches might take a hint, I think, with 
some improvements, from their common antagonist. 

I should be sorry to do injustice to any section of 
the Romishclergy. The urbanity of the higher Italian 
ecclesiastics, and their enlightened views on general 
subjects, are known to every English traveller; but 
the character of the inferior orders corresponds with 
the meaner work they have to perform. Perhaps 
no better opportunity can be afforded of judging 
what their characteristics are, than the grand ordina- 
tion of priestsand deacons, which takes place annually 
in the Lateran church, and which we this year 
attended. 

The church of St. John Laterano is one of the most 
ancient and venerable in Rome; and attached to it is 
the celebrated baptistry of Constantine, curious, as 
exhibiting the mode of administering the sacrament 
in his days. 

The ordination was conducted in one of the transepts 
of this church, which was fitted up with great 
taste ; and the cardinal vicar, Lambruschini, offici- 
ated, as usual, in the absence of the pope. Great 
numbers of candidates were present; men of different 
complexions and races, destined either for home or 
missionary. labour. They were chiefly Europeans; 
but amongst them were several Chinese. Each in 
turn received the holy chrism, the stola innocentia, 
the apostolic benediction, and the imposition of hands. 
This ceremony drew together, of course, a crowd of 
gay spectators, and was further enlivened by a good 
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deal of fiddling and vocal music; the best of its kind ; 
but much too light, according to our English notions, 
for a religious service. The same fault mav be found, 
indeed, with the music of the pope’s chapel, the 
Sistine, and every other. 

It certainly would not be fair to draw positive 
conclusions from physiognomies alone; but I confess, 
I thought I had never before seen such an assemblage 
of sinister, repulsive, and abject countenances, exhibi- 
ting so little of either the intelligence or the bene- 
volence of Christianity; and, on the contrary, so 
strongly marked with all the peculiarities of a class 
fitted to become the unquestioning and self-immola- 
ting instruments of spiritual and absolute power. 

I have said, that the arguments of the Romish clergy 
of late years have been very short and peremptory. 
But this is not always thecase. In one of our rambles, 
in search of antiquities, we had been exploring the 
dark passages under the Colosseum, where the tyrant 
Caligula is supposed to have been assassinated; from 
thence we crossed over to the caverns in the Ceelian 
hill, where the wild beasts that supplied the amphi- 
theatre were kept; and we now agreed to go to the 
convent a little higher up, to see the gardens, which 
contain the loftiest palm tree in Rome. 

We obtained permission at the gate, and the Frate 
Guardiano accompanied us. In the course of conver. 
sation, some remark led him to ask us if we wer 
Catholics: we said No.” ‘What, not one?” “No 
not one.” He was evidently disappointed, but h 
took us to see the tree; and then led us into th 
larger garden. It was thickly planted with orange: 
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the fruit hung in great abundance on the branches, 
and lay scattered in quantities on the ground. Here 
we continued for some time pacing up and down the 
walks, while our zealous companion laboured hard 
for our conversion. The arguments on either side 
were at length exhausted: the Protestants fell back 
on the Bible, and the Frate appealed to the authority 
of the Church. Each party was too confident to 
yield ; and so at length the controversy was amicably 
dropped. But when our companion took leave of us, 
it was with such a look of concern, as old Bunyan 
would have painted on the countenance of the celestial 
porter, who closes the gate of life on the finally impeni- 
tent and unbelieving. 

Just opposite the Colian convent, appears the most 
remarkable site in Rome. The Palatine hill, once 
adorned with the imperial residence, and now encum- 
bered with its ruins. There is no spot on earth 
that more strikingly illustrates the evanescence of 
human glory. How well did I remember the hours 
spent in sunny reveries on that hill, at a period which 
now seemed almost as remote as the days of the empe- 
rors. We devoted one charming evening to these 
ruins. The summit is enclosed within the Farnese 
gardens, and is still a royal property belonging to 
the king of Naples. It was now under careful culti- 
vation; and luxuriant crops were growing over the 
abode of the Cesars. The evening is the most 
appropriate time for a scene like this: the light is 
then in perfect harmony with the surrounding objects. 
We went down into the baths of Livia—through 
the halls of Augustus—and over the walls of the 
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Hippodrome, Finally we ascended the Farnese pavi- 
lion, which commands the most extensive view of the 
ancient city; there the last rays of the sun were 
seen falling on dilapidated temples, aqueducts, and 
triumphal arches, and lighting up the towers of the 
Capitol; and as these faded into shadow, the dark 
pines on the ridge of the Janiculum looked like a 
flight of ominous birds in the deep orange sky. 

This is but one of many splendid panoramas. That 
from the Capitol takes in nearly all that can be seen 
from the Palatine hill, and includes the modern city, 
which covers the old Campus Martius—the Quirinal 
and Pincian hills—the Vatican— and the Trastevere 
sections — with innumerable palaces, churches, and 
convents, intermixed with triumphal columns, obelisks, 
and other massive edifices. 

To enumerate all the noble monuments which the 
eye catches from these summits—the Pantheon—the 
mausoleum of Adrian —the arches of Severus, of Titus, 
and of Constantine—the baths of Diocletian and 
Caracalla—the ruins of the forum, and many more 
would be endless. But there is one building con- 
Spicuous above the rest, not only on account of its 
uncommon grandeur, but as being the workmanship of 
the captive Jews; and, like the arch of Titus, 2 monu- 
ment of the destruction of Jerusalem, I mean the 
Colosseum. I first saw the Colosseum by moonlight, 
on the first night of my first visit to Rome. It was 
then a sadly neglected and even a dangerous locality ; 
it had become the haunt of assassins; at night it was 
lighted by watch-fires, and guarded by sentinels. The 
police of Rome is much improved since those days. 
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Many discoveries have since been made in its sub- 
terranean constructions; and the area that once flowed 
with the blood of martyrs, is now consecrated by altars 
and masses to their memory. 

During our short stay in Rome, we did not neglect 
the galleries, studios, and other depositories of art; 
and a few short excursions were made beyond the 
walls. But our chief place of resort was the Vatican. 
Meanwhile, the emperor of Russia arrived; and we 
sometimes followed his traces. He received a court- 
eous, but, it was said, a somewhat cold reception from 
the pope; and the priests talked much of the digni- 
fied remonstrance the Pope had made on behalf of 
the Polish Catholics. However this might be, the 
emperor was evidently desirous of standing well with | 
the pontiff and the Roman people. He was very 
accessible—visited all the studios—made considerable 
purchases —and presented some superb malachite vases 
to the church of San Paolo, which was then fast 
rising from its ruins. 

Such events, however, form mere episodes in the 
history of Rome. The life of Rome is in the past. 
The city may be gay at times, as it undoubtedly is, 
and that even to excess, during the short season 
which precedes the week of penitence and prayer: 
but its proper element is melancholy. Orie feels 
more at home at the grave of the vestals—the 
mausoleum of Adrian—or the tombs of the Scipios, 
than in the salons of the banker Torlonia, or the 
train of a living emperor. 

Even in the Vatican: among the most admired 
specimens of art, the mind turns instinctively to 
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those that have a sepulchral character’ I often left 
the glorious Apollo and the wotiders ‘of Raffaelle, 
for the cippi and tablets of the Pig’ ‘Clementine 
and Chiara monte galleries. ag 

Along the walls of these fine apartments, the 
sepulchral monuments have been judiciously arranged 
so as to bring into striking contrast the genius of 
opposite faiths in the prospect of futurity. 

On the one side appear costly sarcophagi, embellish- 
ed with garlands, and fruits, and bacchanalian fables, 
rare efforts of pagan art, but ill concealing the 
hopeless sorrow and dread of annihilation betrayed in 
pathetic valedictions and laments for the dead. On 
the other, are seen the early Christian tablets, revealing 
the dawn of that brighter day which opened on 
the world when life and immortality were brought to 
light by the gospel; simple and unadorned, but in 
touching emblems of the palm, the dove, the ark, 
and the united hands, and the often repeated and ex- 
ulting utterance, ‘‘ Eternity,” ‘‘ Eternity,” ‘‘ Peace,” 
‘* Peace,” making known the martyr’s sure and certain 
hope, who had passed through the pagan flames, to 
a blissful immortality. 

It being my brother's intention to make a longer 
stay on his homeward journey, we now resolved to 
proceed to Naples. We made choice of the road by 
Castel Gandolfo, and so through the mountains, leav- 
ing Frascati on our right, and Tivoli and the Adrian 
villa on the left. 

It was in these mountain ranges, that Salvator 
Rosa studied the picturesque and savage among the 
haunts of banditti. 
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Twenty years before, this route would not have 
been practicable. But the Pope and the Neapolitans 
had contrived together to clear the country of its 
vagabonds, many of whom were expiating their 
crimes in the forced labour of rebuilding the church 
of San Paolo. 

The lower road passes through Albano, the Pontine 
marshes, and Terracina. It is the more interesting 
of the two: but at the period to which I refer, even 
that could not be safely travelled without an escort. 
I still remember the slouched hats and long guns that 
might be seen in suspicious places—the pickets on 
the road—the sentinels pacing backward and for- 
ward, while the moon was shining bright above the 
temple of Jupiter Anxur, and the waves seemed 
too languid to throw themselves on the rocky shore— 
the convent on the hill which a few nights after our 
visit was attacked and ransacked—the hostile troops 
who soon after met and fought upon the frontier— 
and our own arrest and examination at head quarters. 
But all these sources of danger and difficulty had 
vanished: and we now passed through this wild and 
lonely country safe and undisturbed. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


NAPLES. —- STREET OF TOLEDO. -—~ CHIAJA.— 
CLIMATE.—THE BAY.—SORRENTO.— VESUVIUS. 
——~POMPEII.—-STATE OF ITALY. 


WE reached Naples in the second week of January; 
and after much trouble obtained apartments at the 
Crocelle. The place was so full, that it was difficult 
to get accommodation at any price. Poor Melga, our 
landlord, must have been making a rapid fortune; but 
he was unfortunately shot, not long after, during the 
insurrection. 

If Rome be the “Il Penseroso,” Naples is the ‘* L’Al- 
legro” of Italy. It is one of those delightful places 
which it is impossible ever to forget. ‘‘ Vedi Napoli e 
poi mori” is a phrase scarcely too strong to express 
the beauty of the ‘‘ Campagna Felice,” where the 
orange and the myrtle bloom throughout the year, 
and the cypress gives an additional charm to the 
landscape by reminding us that beauty is transient 
and must soon pass away. 

From our apartments at the Crocelle, the views 
were resplendent. Before us was the glistening bay, 
with Ischia and Procida on one side, and the Massic 
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promontory on the other. Capri lay between them, 
like a crouching lion. Castel dell’ Ovo, once a part 
of the villa of Lucullus, was immediately below. 
Behind, and almost overhanging the hotel, were 
rocks tufted with aloes. Above these rose the heights 
of St. Elmo, from whence the city stretched over hill 
and dale, and, descending to the water, swept both 
ways round the head of the bay. With two of our 
party this was to be the termination of the Italian 
journey. We were now only waiting for a safe passage 
to Malta; and a fortnight’s interval was amply filled 
with the sights and scenes of this remarkable city. 

The hours not devoted to museums, palaces, and 
churches, were often spent in the grand street of 
Toledo, one of the most diverting promenades in 
Europe, where a continued masque seemed to be going 
on of things sacred and profane; and in which the 
dead, equally with the living, were made to perform 
their part. 

In that bustling and crowded thoroughfare, you 
meet with gay carriages filled with frolic parties 
intermingled with open biers, on which the pallid 
corpse is borne to its last home attired in the full 
dress of a gala day. Silver images of patron saints, 
as large as life, carried on the shoulders of well-fed 
friars, jog along by the side of common street porters, 
and are reverentially saluted by hungry wretches 
who would cut your throat for a baiocchi. Solemn 
chants and masses are indistinctly heard above the 
stentorian cries of hawkers and the screams of squeak- 
ing fantoccini. The grand street of Toledo is the 
natural ‘home of Policinello, and of every sort of 
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chicanery. While begging monks are picking your 
pockets in one way, a not less industrious order, 
and certainly the cleverest of their kind, are pursu- 
ing the same vocation in another. Between the two 
it is very difficult to escape. You may, indeed, 
button up your coat and repel the monk; but such a 
precaution would be useless against the light-fingered 
professors. I was walking one day with a friend, 
when a well-dressed person cautioned me that I 
should lose my handkerchief. I thanked him for his 
civility, and thrust it deep into the pocket. A 
moment after, to make assurance more sure, I felt, 
and it was gone. 

I remarked, however, with some surprise, that 
there were fewer lazzaroni than heretofore—that idle 
race—the very type of Naples—who used to be 
seen on the steps of all churches—in all sunny 
corners—on the Molo—the Piazza del Mercato— 
everywhere—had almost disappeared. We were told, 
that the favourites of the old king Ferdinand were 
not regarded now with the same indulgence, and that 
many of them had been drafted off to perform service 
in the country. 

Many an hour was spent in the Villa Reale. This 
garden forms a part of the Chiaja. It 1s separated 
from the sea only by a low wall and a screen of dwarf 
ilexes. The interior is laid out in walks and lawns, 
planted with evergreens, and ornamented with groups 
of the finest statues. It commands the whole of the 
beautiful Marina; and, in the afternoon, it is the 
favourite lounge of Naples. A more enchanting 
prospect cannot be conceived than the one from this 
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garden, where every visible spot recalls the recollec- 
tion of luxury and repose. 

I was never tired of watching from thence the 
atmospheric changes— the almost Morganic illusions 
of the sky, the sea, the air—the variety of tints fall- 
ing on rocks, and islands, and promontories, along 
the whole of that classic margin—from the first 
dawn of saffron light above the Calabrian hills, to the 
last melting hues of evening, when the sun had sunk 
behind the Elysian fields. 

To those who are unacquainted with the pheno- 
mena of southern latitudes, and have never realised 
the close sympathy existing between the natural 
elements and human emotions, the ancient theory of 
a soul pervading the universe, vivifying all matter, 
giving to each component part its genius loci, and 
sometimes revealing itself to mortal eyes in tran- 
scendental forms, must, apart from its moral objection, 
seem extravagant and puerile. And yet, in regions 
which present all external things under aspects so 
grand and lovely, and in climates that seem to im- 
part a sentient existence even to the most manimate 
objects, the mind unconsciously falls into this pan- 
theistic error—gives a voice, an expression, a per- 
sonality, to all that surrounds it—-makes the sea 
murmur, the winds sigh, the heavens blush or grow 
pale, and invests the swelling, heaving, undulating 
landscape with all the varied charms of feminine 
grace, passion, and beauty. 

Often, on leaving the ‘garden, we strolled along 
the Spiaggia, to see the fishermen and their families, 
in their red caps and short coats, getting ready for 
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the night’s cruise, or dragging in the broad nets 
which had been spread to catch the ebb tide, and 
then dividing the produce. 

This long beach stretches away beyond the grotto 
of Posilippo, and is called Mergellina. 

Posilippo anciently meant “‘ repose.” Here were 
the villas of Marius, Pompey, Cicero, and of Virgil; 
perhaps also his tomb. It could not be far off, if 
Elius Donatus is to be believed, who places it on this 
road, at little more than a mile from the city. From 
Posilippo the road passes on to Pozzuoli and Baie; 
and beyond, toa region of fable and mystery—the — 
country of the Cimmerians and of the Sibyls, the 
entrance to Hades, and the abodes of the blessed — 
where you may still wander over pleasant fields, as 
of old, and drink cool wine from the dilapidated 
tombs. : 

Directly across the bay, the eye catches Sorrento, 
the residence of Tasso, standing on a rocky coast, in 
the midst of orange groves. We planned a visit to 
this interesting spot, but were disappointed. I had 
reason to remember it, as the scene of an earlier excur- 
sion, which, among other things, proved the folly of 
trusting to Italian boatmen. This was not the only 
adventure that taught me this lesson. I have been 
kept at sea two days and a night in an open boat, on 
a voyage intended to be completed ina singleday. On 
this occasion we had engaged a felucca to take us to 
Capri, where we were to be landed in the even- 
ing. The whole day, however, was wasted, and at 
nightfall we were still in the middle of the bay. 
The moon now rose from behind fleecy clouds, and 
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a few glimmering lights on shore pointed out the posi- 
tion of Sorrento. We ordered the men to make for that 
place; and, as the surf was, high, we were carried 
through it on their shoulders. They then led us upa 
narrow flight of steps, cut into the rock, to a cottage 
over head, which was occupied by a widow and two 
lovely daughters. The old lady gave us permission 
to pass the night under her roof, and prepared us a 
supper of bread and olives. When supper was over, 
a guitar was brought, and the remainder of the even- 
ing was spent in music and dancing. We paid off 
our boatmen, made a visit to Tasso’s garden, and 
returned to Naples along the foot of Vesuvius. 

Karly in 1846, during my brother's continued stay 
at Naples, there happened, I believe, a slight volcanic 
eruption. While Vaughan and I remained, the 
mountain was as quiet as usual, which always supposes 
a certain amount of grumbling and commotion. 

Since my last ascent, a carriage-road had been 
finished to a spot above the hermitage, and a royal 
lodge had also been built, commanding a prospect of 
surpassing splendour. An excursion to Vesuvius 
being now agreed upon, we drove round the head of 
the bay to Portici, and up this new road to its termi- 
nation. We then took guides, and proceeded on foot, 
first over rugged fields of lava, and then directly up 
the cone. Those who have climbed this steep ascent, 
up to their knees in cinders and ashes, sometimes sliding 
back two steps for one, and then with pain recovering 
the lost ground, will be ready to admit that, even 
with the help of ropes and staves, this task is by no 
means an easy one, especially for ladies. But it is 
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repaid by sights’ which nowhere else can be wit- 
nessed. : 

On reaching the summit of what would formerly 
have been the crater, we found that it had fallen 
in; and that the height of the mountain was dimi- 
nished by full 800 feet since the last grand eruption. 
It has left only a vast dismal hollow, furrowed and 
broken up into black masses of smoking materials, 
intersected with deep fissures burning with intense 
heat, and, scattered over with hillocks of sulphur and 
scoria of bright and variegated hues. 

When I had last seen it, torrents of lava were 
pouring down the mountain; and flames, bursting out 
at intervals along those fiery channels, produced, at 
night, the appearance of an illuminated camp. The 
lava, even in a fluid state, was so solid, that we had 
great difficulty in forcing our staves into it, and, 
except where it boiled over the cauldron, it moved so 
slowly that we marched beside it without the slightest 
apprehension. 

Now, however, there was no overflow; and, except- 
ing a few sobs and sighs, with occasional jets of smoke 
and ashes, every thing was perfectly still. 

It was thought desirable to leave the ladies under the 
care of the soldiers stationed here, while we walked 
forward to the small cone which formed the new 
crater. On approaching it, we perceived that the 
volcano, which at a distance seemed so quiescent, was 
still in a state of horrible activity and combustion. 
Scarcely had we reached the foot of the mound, when 
an explosion took place. First came a noise like the 
discharge of myriads of rockets, and then followed a 
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shower of red-hot stones and ashes, which rose to an 
immense height over our heads, but fell directly into 
the crater again. Had we not been assured by the 
guides that there was no danger, we should have 
thought our position very unsafe. But explosion 
after explosion succeeded, and always with the same 
results. Not a fragment of rock or cinder ever devi- 
ated from its invariable perpendicular. We remained, 
therefore, for some time at our ease in the midst of 
these coruscations, and then returned to our party. 
It would seem almost incredible, if not so certainly 
true, that these fiery abysses offer so strong a tempta- 
tion to murder, and such facilities for its conceal- 
ment, that the government are obliged to place 
sentinels on the top of the mountain for the protection 
of those who visit it. 

At the distance of only about five miles from 
hence, on the southern slope of Vesuvius, are the 
wonderful ruins of Pompeii, overwhelmed, it is well 
known, with several other cities, in one of its earliest 
eruptions. | 

Herculaneum is nearer Naples, beneath the founda- 
tions of modern Portici. Along the margin of the 
bay, and across the black rocks of lava which here 
mingle with the sea, there now runs a railway, com- 
mencing at Caserta and extending to Castelamare. 
It connects Naples with its arsenal, and affords an 
easy communication with the intervening cities and 
towns. It passes within half a mile of Pompeii, 
which we repeatedly visited by this means. 

Pompeii possesses an interest unlike that of any 
other ancient city. Individual ruins more stupendous 
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and more striking may be seen in Egypt, in Synia, in 
Italy —the Pyramids, Baalbec, Paestum. But where 
else can be witnessed a whole city, buried in a day, 
forgotten for fifteen centuries, and discovered by 
accident, in a condition nearly the same as when it 
was first hidden. There is a strangeness in such a 
spectacle that makes it quite unique. The disco- 
veries on the banks of the Euphrates and Tigris, 
wonderful as they are, do not, in these respects, at all 
equal it. 

To tread the same streets that were trodden by mul- 
titudes two thousand years ago, passing along the same 
footpaths, and beside the deep indentations of the old 
carriage wheels—to walk into the shops and market- 
places, the temples and theatres, unroofed but still 
perfect—to observe the olive jars still resting on the 
same counters, the apothecary’s phials and the sur- 
geon’s instruments in the same recesses, the iron on 
the blacksmith’s bench, the stones for grinding in the 
bakehouse, the unfinished statues in the studio, the 
baths almost ready for use and the soap lying beside 
them—to read on the walls, not only public inscriptions, 
but coarse jokes scribbled in red ochre—to enter the 
deserted mansion without fear of the dog (cave canem) 
——to pass unchallenged through the porter’s lodge 
down into the kitchen, and then into the cellar, where 
the amphore, though dry, are still leaning against 
the walls—to return into the patron’s apartment, 
then through the court into the banqueting room, 
and beyond another court into the apartments of the 
ladies and the family —to ‘see all around you speci- 
mens of luxury and comfort, beautiful frescoes and 
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mosaics, sometimes choice ornaments in bronze or 
marble—to take a coup d'eil of the whole interior, 
looking through the courts and gardens to the grotto 
at the end, and the wall painted as a landscape in 
order to lengthen the distance—to witness, I say, 
such scenes as these, and to wander through them, 
silent and undisturbed, seems less like reality than 
the phantasmagoria of a dream. 

A century has now elapsed since Pompeii was dis- 
covered. It has not yet been half explored. So 
far as the arts are concerned, this is not to be re- 
gretted, for exposure to the air destroys the frescoes ; 
and within my own memory not a few of them have 
disappeared. It is true, that the most valuable 
specimens have been generally removed to Naples; 
but much of the charm is lost in the removal. How 
preferable would it be, to restore some of these classic 
villas to their original condition, and convert them 
into local museums. So, at least, I thought; and so 
also appeared to think the guardian who accompanied 
us. He said, indeed, that the idea had been already 
suggested to the king, and was approved by him, 
though, for some unknown reason, it was not yet 
carried into execution. 

But if the inspection of such objects is delightful, 
the pleasure of discovery is much more so. The open- 
ing of any new and very hopeful locality is an occur- 
rence of which due notice is given to all the dilettanti 
in Naples. A few weeks before our arrival, an event 
of this kind occurred, when the emperor of Russia 
was present, and some valuable articles were un- 
covered. Excavations were still going on in this 
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new quarter; and more than once I went over, on 
private information that the antiquaries were again 
to assemble, but in each instance was disappointed. 

Among s0 great a variety of objects, there is scope 
for the tastes of all. My attention was particularly 
directed to a department which does not appear to 
me to have been sufficiently noticed. I mean the 
arabesques and landscapes. Here, if anywhere, an 
opinion may be formed of what the artists of this class 
could do. In vignettes they appear to me to have been 
inimitable: where among the moderns shall we find the 
same frolic play of the pencil; the same embodiment 
of the spirit and fancy of the old poets? I particularly 
remember one of these frescoes as remarkable for its 
humour as it was for the beauty of the drawing. It re- 
presented a garden scene. Venus was seated on a rock, 
angling fora Cupid. Cupid, equally intent, stood on 
the margin of a lake, and was angling for gold and 
silver fishes, while these, unconscious of danger, were 
sporting and dallying in the water. 

The landscapes are very numerous and diversified. 
They exhibit villas, gardens, pleasure-grounds, lakes, 
rivers, bridges, fountains, figures of men and animals, 
rural amusements, and among them—so true is it, 
that there is little new under the sun—were un- 
doubted specimens of the broad straw hat of Savoy. 
Lively and entertaining, however, as these decorations 
must have been, they usually display an ignorance of 
perspective, very closely assimilating them to the 
paintings of the modern Chinese. 

But I must draw these Italian recollections to a close. 
During our stay in Naples, we saw none of the royal 
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family, except the old queen dowager, who was then 
wedded to a third or fourth husband, and become 
quite a devotee. The king was at Caserta, waiting 
for the accouchement of the queen-consort, an event 
which was one morning announced to us very un- 
pleasantly, by the thunders of the cannon from the 
Castel dell’ Ovo, answered by the batteries of St. Elmo, 
and re-echoed by every fort round the city. Report 
spoke favourably of moral reforms in the court of 
Naples: the king, however, was not thought to be 
popular, even with the army. 

In the whole of our journey from the Alps—in every 
city through which we passed—signs of improvement 
were apparent. It was impossible for those who had 
known Italy twenty years before, to deny that social 
progress had been made: even in religious matters a 
spirit of inquiry was abroad. This progress might not 
be all that the friends of liberty desired: civil and eccle- 
siastical tyranny still prevailed; popular ignorance and 
superstition were still but too visible. Material pros- 
perity, however, was vastly increased; and in its 
enjoyment, there seemed far less probability of political 
troubles. Six months later, on our return from the 
Kast, symptoms of dissatisfaction were manifested in 
the Roman and Austrian territories, on the occasion 
of the death of the pope, yet there was nothing serious 
in this; and but for the French revolution, things 
might long have gone on in a slow but gradual course 
of amelioration. 

One feature, above all others, struck me as remark- 
able; and that was the universal respect paid to 
education. It had, indeed, all the appearance of 
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preparation for a coming storm. The necessity of 
education, both to the stability of the throne, and the 
tranquillity of the state, seemed to be universally ac- 
knowledged. The church and the state were every 
where making it a monopoly. At Como and Florence, 
Sunday -school teaching and catechetical instruc- 
tion were actively employed. Even cathedrals and 
churches were turned into school-rooms, The lessons 
taught might not be of the most liberal kind. The 
object of the teachers could not be considered the most 
disinterested. Yet good must have been doing, since 
education in any form inculcates the principles of 
order, and ultimately conduces to liberty. 

It is true, that these bencficial results were as yet 
but very imperfectly realised in Naples. A few weeks 
only before our arrival, a characteristic instance of 
Neapolitan brutality occurred, which we learned from 
an eye-witness. 

A quarrel had taken place near the Crocelle. The 
landlord of a neighbouring hotel, being disturbed by 
the noise, went out and attempted to appease it, when 
one of the disputants drew his knife and stabbed him. 
The wounded man was carried back to the house; but 
no attempt whatever was made by the bye-standers 
to arrest the murderer, who quietly made his escape. 
Our friend, who had seen the whole transaction from 
a window, now interposed, and recommended imme- 
diate surgical aid. He found, however, that nothing 
could be done until the police arrived. A report was 
then drawn up, and the expiring man was sent to the 
hospital, where he died a few hours after. 

Yet even at Naples improvements had taken place. 
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There was certainly less of idleness and more ot 
decency—perhaps, also, of safety—in the streets: 
and the business of education was going on even 
there. The priests were very busy in communicating 
religious instruction to the lower orders. In the little 
chapel close by our hotel, where the ashes of our 
celebrated countryman, Eustace, repose, numbers of 
the poor were nightly taught around his tomb. And 
the ancient church, in which, many years before, I 
had witnessed the last farce of a constitutional assem- 
bly, was now converted into a college, where the 
higher classes were receiving an education which 
might prepare them for the right use and enjoyment 
of political privileges. 

We have since seen how these hopeful beginnings 
have been disturbed, and the cause of Italian liberty 
thrown back, it may be, for many years, by the ill- 
judged efforts of revolutionary adventurers. 
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CHAPTER V. 
VOYAGE TO MALTA.—THE GALE.—VALETTA. 


‘THE winter of 1845-6 was very disastrous at sea. A 
constant succession of heavy gales swept the shores 
of Europe and strewed them with wrecks. These 
gales reached the Mediterranean, and did great 
damage there. In the course of our land journey, 
we had heard of a British ship being ashore at Cortu, 
of another vessel being wrecked off Genoa, and of an 
American fixed hard and fast on the rocks of Scio, 
the remains of which were still visible months after. 
Such stories are never an agreeable prelude to a 

voyage; but they seldom lose anything by telling. 
My companion and I made up our minds, how- 
ever, to start for Malta by the first convenient oppor- 
tunity. But, having no confidence in Neapolitan 
seamanship, we resolved to wait for the French 
steam-packet, which was expected from Marseilles 
towards the close of the month. It now became a 
question with us about engaging a domestic. We at 
first thought of my brother’s courier, Andrea Cetti, a 
very useful man, who would have been very glad to 
accompany us. But, as Cetti could not well be 
spared, we determined on going alone to Malta; and 
at Malta we had reason to think it would be better to 
D ee 
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wait until we got to Alexandria. The sequel proved 
that we were right: and I recommend to all travel- 
lers, who do not need the personal attendance of 
a valet, to give the preference to a native servant, 
wherever they may happen to be. 

On Sunday, the 25th of January, the Rhamses 
came into port, after a very boisterous voyage ; and, 
as she was to leave again in the afternoon, we were 
obliged, though reluctantly, to go on board imme- 
diately. 

The Rhamses was one of the many Ifrench steamers 
which cross the Mediterranean in all directions—a 
stout vessel, well appointed, and very commodious, 
but deficient in steam-power, as most of the French 
ships are reputed to be. The captain, with some 
affectation of bluntness, was a courteous officer. A 
little dapper surgeon, who could not understand why 
the English insisted on drinking tea at breakfast, 
made up for the captain’s reserve by a superabund- 
ance of loquacity. Our accommodations and table 
were good. We had several ladies on board; but 
owing to the state of the weather, we were rather 
short of company. 

Soon after mid-day we left the mole, and with a 
clear sky and a heavy swell stood across the bay. In 
a few hours we passed between Capo della Campa- 
nella and the isle of Capri, whose perpendicular cliffs 
resembled a huge bastion, the base of which was 
perforated into all sorts of fantastic shapes by the 
action of the waves. 

Capri: is identified with the name of the Imperial 
Monster whose odious reign lends its historic date, 
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and likewise its marvellous contrast, to the great 
mystery of man’s redemption. The day, the hour, 
the sight of this rock, the memorable events asso- 
ciated with it, the glorious sun-set, the after twilight, 
and the reflections of that bright Sabbath evening, 
have all left a hallowed recollection behind them. 
Night-fall at sea has always something of the awful 
about it. I felt it to be so this night. The deep 
below, the infinite above, and darkness brooding over 
the waters. We are accustomed to talk of the faith 
of Abraham, the sojourner in a strange land— the 
faith of Noah, in my estimation, was still greater. 

Early next morning, the strait of Messina appeared 
in the glistening horizon. Vessels, dropt here and — 
there around its entrance, looked as though they were 
suspended in mid-air. We had run past Stromboli 
and the Lipari Islands during the night. Scylla was 
close under the Italian shore to the left, and Capo 
Rosaculini, a long slip of beach defended by a castle, 
to the right. The mouth of the strait opened be- 
tween them. In mid-channel were the famous whirl- 
pools of Charybdis, formidable to the light skiffs of 
the ancients, but making little or no impression on 
ships of greater burthen. 

We soon passed them, and then Messina and Reggio; 
and, having emerged from the strait, coasted along 
the Sicilian shore. 

All symptoms of the late gale had now vanished. 
Not a cloud was seen. Porpoises sported round us 
like the dolphins of other days. Sicily supplied us 
with the most enchanting prospects of woods and 
mountains, and vineyards and cities and towns— 
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The majestic Etna, half clothed with brown forests, 
and wearing a mantle of snow, towered above them 
all, and seemed almost to monopolise the island. 
The greater part of this day was spent in making 
sketches. When we were off cape Santa Agosta, the 
weather suddenly changed. I observed a shudder 
run along the water, then a sort of scowl passed 
through the air, and, without further notice, a small 
wave broke upon the deck. 

The captain, who was below, presently came up, 
cast a significant look to windward, and gave his 
orders. I could guess at what was coming. It was 
astonishing to see how rapidly the clouds again 
collected. They soon entirely obscured the heavens, 
formed themselves into long wracks, and looked wild 
and dreary. All the light vessels made the best of 
their way into harbour. Syracuse was not far dis- 
tant, and we could see the port crowded with ship- 
ping. I believe that none of us would have been 
sorry to exchange places with them. As night came 
on the gale increased. All the passengers went 
below, and the hatches were closed upon us. The 
sea soon became furious. Our vessel pitched and 
rolled tremendously, and we had enough to do to 
keep ourselves within the hammocks. Sometimes a 
huge wave struck us midships, then a momentary 
pause ensued, and it seemed a question whether we 
should go down or not. But though the ship staggered 
and trembled, and seemed to hesitate, she always 
rallied and got over it. 

A long and tedious night was thus spent in listen- 
ing to the rushing of the sea and the bluster of the 
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elements. Above them all, was sometimes heard the 
captain’s voice, and the heavy tramp of the crew, 
crossing the deck at the sound of the boatswain’s 
whistle. Mingled with these was a horrible creaking 
and groaning of the ship’s timbers, every one of 
which seemed to be unbolting and going to pieces ; 
with the slamming backwards and forwards of cabin- — 
doors, and all sorts of ambiguous noises, the more 
annoying because they could not be understood. 
Added to this, the hatches and cabin lights being 
closed, we were in total darkness. I have been in 
stiff gales both before and since; but shall not soon 
forget the rough encounter off the coast of Sicily. 
How long this lasted we could not tell; but at 
length we seemed to be in smoother water. As not 
a soul, however, was stirring below, I groped my 
way on deck to make enquiry, and to my surprise 
found that it was broad day. The ship’s course 
proved to have been altered. All night long we had 
been tossing up and down “in Adria.” We were 
now steaming to westward, and making head, but with 
fearful odds, against the driving sea. The scene at 
that moment almost repaid the anxiety and fatigue 
we had suffered. There we were, a single dry speck, 
in the midst of a boiling cauldron. Huge waves of 
the deepest purple, and crested with foam, were roll- 
ing onwards towards us, as far as the eye could reach, 
in long and magnificent sweeps; rampant still, but 
somewhat flattened, and, as it were, brow-beaten by 
the vehemence of a dry but not cold north-wester. 
Every cloud was again dispersed ; and the destructive 
element looked bright and beautiful. Malta could 
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be seen like a low sand-bank, deep in the sea, at the 
distance of about twenty miles. 

Now came the toil and struggle, and the question, 
whether or not our steam would hold out. All that 
steam could effect was put in requisition, the cap- 
tain almost despairing of success. Successful, how- 
ever, it was ultimately. One rocky headland was 
neared after another, and in turn left bebind. Our 
progress was slow but sure: and after seven long 
hours of mortal effort, passing in between the forts of 
st. Elmo and Ricasoli, we anchored safely in the great 
harbour of Valetta. 

We had no sooner come to our moorings, than 
we were surrounded by numbers of the little gaily- 
painted Maltese boats, dancing like cockles on the 
agitated water, and filled with valets, and custom- 
house officers, all eager, and most of them clamorous, 
in their respective vocations. From among them we 
made choice of a sprightly youth, and pushed ashore. 
He proved to be an excellent attendant, extremely 
active and zealous, and possessed of the rarest of all 
qualities, a disposition to protect his master in dis- 
puted bargains. He remained with us during the 
whole of our present visit; and, in accordance with a 
promise’ we gave him, attended us again in the Laza- 
retto on our return from Syria. Antonio Ximenes 
was the son of a Spaniard, but born in Gibraltar, and 
proud of being a British subject. Young as he was, 
he had taken to himself a little Dulcinea, in order, as 
he said, to live respectably ; and his conduct did not 
contradict the assigned motive. 

If Antonio had reason to be proud, so also had we; 
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and, I must confess, that we felt so at first setting 
foot on the all but impregnable rock of Malta, espe- 
cially on being allowed, as Englishmen, to pass the 
custom-house without examination. Nor had we 
reason to abate one iota of this sentiment when we 
found ourselves, shortly after, in an hotel, surrounded 
by accommodations which are rarely to be met with 
except in a British possession. 

Valetta is one of the very few places in any coun- 
try which have more than equalled my expectation. 
In general, the imagination is so vivid, that an- 
ticipation has small chance of being realised. But 
here it was not so. Valetta has all the poetry of an 
Italian city, divested of its disagreeable prose. It 
reminds you of a scene in a drama, in which every- 
thing wears a holiday garb. All that you see and 
hear accords well with the idea of an old romance, 
while the conscious possession of substantial comforts 
enhances instead of diminishing the charm. 

Valetta, however, is but one of the four quarters of 
the Maltese capital ; the others are Vittoriosa, Seng- 
lea, and Cospicua. These, altogether, encircle the 
great harbour, and are called the Cottoniera, district. 
Valetta, the principal section, occupies the whole of 
the rocky ridge which separates the port from the 
quarantine harbour. Its streets, solidly built of stone, 
and often connected by long flights of steps, cross 
each other at right angles, and, from their elevated 
position, frequently end in views of the open sea— 
“« Nil nisi pontus et aer.” The aspect of the city from 
the harbour, with its numerous batteries, breastworks, 
bastions, forts, and glacis, is that of one vast fortress, 
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rising in successive stages from the water, and brist- 
ling with cannon; here and there surmounted with 
open colonnades, called baraccas, which look like 
hypethral temples, and which, besides enclosing 
parterres and military promenades, are decorated 
with monuments to the memory of distinguished 
officers. Yet even these formidable works were not 
deemed complete; and various new defences were in 
progress at all assailable points. 

There is in Valetta to the full as much vivacity as 
in Naples. Except when the heat drives every body 
within doors, the streets, markets, and Marina, and 
the Nix Mangiare steps, are crowded with people of 
all nations, speaking all languages and dialects, 
Kkuropean and Oriental, not excepting the Lingua 
Franca. Intermixed with these, are numerous eccle- 
siastics in the costumes of their various orders. Mal- 
tcse women likewise, all of them, from the highest 
to the lowest, wearing the half monastic but coquet- 
tish faldetta. The proper place for the ladics, how- 
ever, is in the glazed balconies which project from 
every considerable mansion; where the elder dames 
sip their coffee, and the younger aim their bright 
glances with impunity at the passers-by. 

At the Vittoria Hotel we had all that we could 
desire—clean and quiet apartments, an excellent 
kitchen, always a delicious dessert, respectful attend- 
ance, and moderate charges. Our first intention was 
to have gone to Baker’s; but the house was engaged 
for the Grand Duke Constantine of Russia, who was 
prevented coming for nearly a week by the stormy 
weather. 
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Waiting the arrival of the Oriental steamer, which 
would be due in a few days, we lost no time in putting 
the talents of our cicerone in exercise, beginning 
with the capital, and extending our researches as far 
as we were able into the country. 

Malta is too generally known to require a minute 
description; but, as the ground was new to us, and | 
write principally for those to whom it may be equally 
new, I will hazard a few sketches. 

Our daily excursions began with the government 
house. It is a handsome palace, in the highest part 
of Valetta, facing a small square, and confronted by a 
guard house and public offices. It is often enlivened 
by military exercises and music, the reverberation of 
which, however, owing to the surrounding buildings, 
is rather too deafening to be agreeable. 

The apartments are spacious and well furnished ; 
and the armoury connected with it amply repays the 
trouble of inspection. Among its many curiosities, 
we did not, of course, overlook the superb suit of 
mail once worn by the Grand Master, Vignacourt. 

This palace was formerly the town residence of the 
Grand Master of the Knights of Malta. 

The churches and chapels are numerous, and some 
of them handsome: but there are none to be com- 
pared with the cathedral church of St.John. This is 
really a magnificent building, Spanish in its style, 
massive, and superbly decorated inside. Before the 
French occupation of the island, its treasures are said 
to have been immense, and the property of the church 
was respected by all. But the considerate repub- 
licans entertained other ideas of Christian duty, and 
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thought fit to relieve the clergy of their worldly 
possessions, leaving them only a few paintings and 
statues; and, either from compassion or inadvertence, 
a portion also of their plate and relics. Here are still 
shewn the keys of the three cities of Jerusalem, Acre, 
and Rhodes, which the vanquished knights brought 
away with them in their last retreat from the Levant. 
In the crypt below, many of these redoutable heroes 
repose; and their sepulchral shields, richly inlaid 
with jasper, agate, and precious marbles, form an 
appropriate and beautiful ornament to the floor. 

The most characteristic edifices in Valetta are the 
mansions or hotels of the old knightly arders, which 
are scattered over the city. Of these orders, I believe, 
there were seven; each nation having had its own 
palace, being governed by its own superior, and con- 
ducting separately its own affairs; but subject, of 
course, In matters of general interest, to the super- 
intendence of the grand master. Most of these 
mansions are spacious and handsome, resembling our 
best club houses, and nearly all of them are now 
devoted to public uses. 

We made repeated visits to the public library, 
which, though not very extensive, is a very useful 
and well-conducted institution. The principal apart- 
ment is a spacious hall, in which the books are kept, 
and the students are accommodated. Attached to it 
is a small museum of Maltese antiquities. It con- 
tains several elegant Greek fragments: among others, 
a miniature Hercules, who appears to have been the 
principal deity of the later colonists. The greatest 
curiosities are several dwarf images, of Maltese lime- 
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stone, found among the ruins of Crendi. In obesity 
of figure, delicacy of the hands and feet, and un- 
meaning simplicity of expression, they closely resem- 
ble Chinese figures; but they are, no doubt, speci- 
mens of the palaikoi or pigmy deities of the Phenicians: 
and their discovery throws some light on the origin 
and use of the remarkable edifices in which they were 
found. 

Having exhausted the sights of Valetta—its public 
buildings, fortifications, harbours, arsenals, and 
splendid points of view, and still no signs of the 
Oriental steamer appearing, we turned our attention 
to other parts of the island. | 
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CHAPTER VI. 


DESCRIPTION OF MALTA.—VALE OF 8T. ANTONIO. 
—CITTA VECCHIA. — RABATO. — CRENDI.— IN- 
QUISITOR’S PALACE.—BOSCHETTO. — BENGEMMA. 


WE were fortunate in procuring a small pony curricle, 
well adapted to the narrow rocky roads .over which 
we had to pass; and the lively Ximenes was our 
constant companion. Writers in general are disposed 
to dwell only on the bare and unsheltered aspect of 
the country. For my part, whether it were owing to 
the extreme novelty of the scene, or to the weather, 
very delightful on shore, every part of it seemed to 
me full of romantic interest. Malta is, in truth, as 
Ptolemy calls it, an African island, exposed to the 
same sun, and producing the same vegetation—though 
refreshed and relieved by sea-breezes and _perio- 
dical rains. 

It cannot be denied, that the general aspect is arid 
and bare, even beyond the reality ; for its cultivated 
and productive fields are often hidden by the stone 
walls which surround them. Yet it has vales that 
form a very agreeable contrast; and some spots 
where the exuberant vegetation springs up as it were 
by magic, to surprise and delight the traveller. It 
would scarcely be beligved, that one-third of the 
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whole surface of Malta is under profitable cultivation. 
The fine red soil that intersects the rock has been 
disengaged by the labour of the pickaxe and the 
spade. Crops of wheat, barley, and cotton, are ex- 
tensively grown. The Dém or locust-tree, the only 
indigenous tree of the island, is here and there seen 
spreading its thick dark foliage over the yellow rock 
from which it springs. Palm-trees occasionally add 
their graceful tufts to the landscape. Gardens and 
orchards enliven the neighbourhood of all the casals, 
and produce a variety of fruits and flowers; the 
orange, the lemon, the pomegranate, the acacia, the 
aloe, the giant cactus, and the tree-geranium, every 
where abound: and even trickling streams are not 
wanting, in some more favoured localities, to give 
additional freshness and verdure to the scene. 

It shall be my business to describe some of these 
spots rather more particularly, and to discuss a few of 
the antiquities. We drove out one morning to the 
little secluded palace and garden of St. Antonio, 
which is occupied by the governor as a country 
residence. The road to this vale, and, indeed, to 
nearly all the inland districts, is through the suburbs 
-of Floriana, which has a botanical garden of its own— 
peculiarly interesting to Ximenes, from his father 
having been the curator. In taking this course, you 
become more deeply impressed with the prodigious 
strength and labour of the fortifications, where deep 
fosses are cut into the solid rock, and curtains and 
covered ways carry the defences quite across the 
peninsula. After having seen these great works, 
there is nothing at all incredible in Strabo’s account 
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of the vast trench which encompassed the northern 
walls of ancient Jerusalem. 

A highland regiment happened to be quartered in 
Malta; and their picturesque dress, when performing 
sentinel-duty on the forts and ramparts, added not a 
little to the military effect. As our fiery little steeds 
dashed through the long dark postern, and across the 
drawbridge, a hollow sound was returned, which 
seemed like the notes of distant thunder, and away 
we went, without slacking rein, till we reached the 

vale of St. Antonio. The distance is but three miles. 
The palace is approached through an avenue of aged 
acacias. It is a charming residence, and nearly 
over-run with parasitical plants; but, contains nothing 
remarkable. We went at once into the garden, which 
is laid out in the old French style, the long straight 
walks being espalicred with mandarin oranges and 
scented lemons, intermixed with myrtles and muscatel 
vines, and enclosing parterres of flowers and shrubs, 
among which are pepper-trees and a great variety of 
exotics. At the farther end from the palace are 
miniature water-works—a tower, commanding a fine 
view of the vale, machinery for raising water, and 
jets d’eaux, which, when put in action, as they usually 
are for the amusement of visitors, send up showers 
of the refreshing element, and fall in cascades into a 
pool below. But here, as elsewhere throughout the 
island, the luxury of the ancient knights is come to 
be considered extravagant, and much less is expended 
on this pleasant retreat than formerly. The fruit, 
however, is carefully preserved, and, as the gardener 
informed us, is consigned to England for the personal 
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use of her most gracious majesty the queen. If I 
remember rightly, we ventured, notwithstauding, to 
taste a few of these delicious mandarins, for which 
we ought to crave, perhups, the royal pardon. 
Leaving this little Hesperian territory, we went on 
to Citta Vecchia, also called Notabile, the ancient 
capital, which stands on a hill nearly in the centre of 
the island. Here we visited the cathedral, a magni- 
ficent building, occupying the supposed site of the 
house of Publius, the Roman governor. Near it is 
the palace of the Catholic bishop of Malta (the titular 
archbishop of Rhodes), a dignitary who, like so many 
- more, owes his episcopate, it is said, and an income 
of five thousand a year, less, perhaps, to personal 
merit, than to private influence with the court of 
Rome. There are, besides, a number of handsome 
mansions, and some few Roman antiquities: but the 
place has a deserted air, and is but thinly inhabited. 
We walked from thence to Casal Rabato, a large 
village just by, famous for its catacombs, and fora 
cave which is said to have been the residence of 
St. Paul during his sojourn on the island. A worthy 
ecclesiastic attended us, with lighted torches, and 
explained the apostle’s domestic economy, with great 
minuteness, and with an air of so much gravity and 
confidence, that, after one or two unsuccessful at- 
tempts to get at his authorities, we thought it better 
not to disturb the good man’s equanimity by further 
questioning the truth of the legend. For the same 
reason, we listened in silence to similar tales in pass- 
ing through the neighbouring catacombs. We had 
been told, however, of others still more remarkable 
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‘and far less known; and we went in search of them. 
We were taken first to a small vaulted and very 
ancient chapel, covered with curious frescoes, but no 
catacombs were there to be seen. At length we were 
conducted to a field at some distance, having the 
appearance of an exhausted quarry, where our attend- 
ant unceremoniously forced an entrance for us. The 
hill had been cut down toa considerable depth and 
partially filled in again. In the face of the rock we 
found a narrow door-way, connected by a short 
passage with the interior, which was entirely exca- 
vated into galleries, crossing each other so as to leave 
solid pillars for the support of the roof. Between the 
pillars, and along the sides of the galleries, were 
innumerable crypts and recesses for the dead, ex- 
tending far backward into the hill. Many of these 
we examined. Some of them had scalloped cano- 
pies; the figure of a dove appeared over one; that of 
a cross, over another. There could, in short, be no 
doubt that, whoever might be the first occupants, 
Christians in an early age had been buried here. 
Below this range of crypts we could see, through a 
chasm in the rubbish, an entrance to other excava- 
tions, which we did not explore. The existence of 
such extensive cemeteries supposes, at one time, a 
very populous neighbourhood. 

On a subsequent day, we went in pursuit of anti- 
quities of a still earlier date, and of a totally different 
kind. These are to be seen near the Casal of Crendi, 
a scattered village, on a bold rocky brow overlooking 
the sea. 

It was now in the beginning of February, and 
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lilies and daffodils were blooming over the arid soil. 
These ruins consist of an outer circle of huge Cyclo- 
pean stones, placed vertically, with other stones rest- 
ing upon them. Within this circle are several large 
chambers, and others of a smaller size; some being 
oval, and others having only a circular end. They 
are all open to the sky, and closely resemble the 
druidical remains at Stonehenge. At Crendi, how- 
ever, many of these stones are rudely faced, and a 
few have even been coarsely sculptured. On one 
block appears a species of plant; in others, simple 
punctures or indentations take the place of more 
elaborate ornaments. In one of the small chambers, 
great quantities of bones, both of men and animals— 
the skull of an Ethiopian among the rest—have been 
discovered, with various kinds of utensils and imple- 
ments; and here, also, were found the grotesque 
palaikot, which I have already described as being 
in the museum. Nearer still to the sea, at a spot 
called El Mnaidra, on asingularly picturesque shore, 
are remains of the same kind, but only partially 
explored. 

Various conjectures have been formed by the anti- 
quarians respecting these remarkable ruins; some 
supposing them to have been sepulchral cells, and 
others, parts of a hypzthral temple. Most persons 
ascribe them to a Phenician origin; but some think 
they belong to the Phzacians, a still older people. 

Their dissimilarity from the grottos and tombs of 
the East, and, indeed, from any known burial-places 
of so early a period, is adverse, in my opinion, to 


their sepulchral character; there being nothing, 
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moreover, to prove that the bones discovered are 
contemporaneous with the earliest date, or, supposing 
them to be so, that they may not have been the 
remains of priests and victims. 

On the other hand, the probability of a temple is 
confirmed by the traditional appellation of the place, 
‘“‘ Gebel Qim,” and “ Haggar Qim,” ‘ The Moun- 
tain,” and the ‘“ Stones of Worship.” But who was 
the deity worshipped here? May not the ancient 
Maltese ‘‘ Qim,” pronounced ‘‘ Keim,” be originally 
derived from the Hebrew ‘‘ Chem,” and the Egyptian 
“Khem” ?—the Melkarte of the Phenicians—the 
Hercules of the Romans—and each of them identical 
with the “ Sun”? Gesenius gives us independent 
proof that Melkarte was originally worshipped in 
Malta; and the Hercules of the muscum, found at no 
great distance from this very spot, shews that the 
same worship was continucd in later times. It seems 
to me a fair inference from the whole, that Crendi 
and I] Mnaidra were Druid temples, dedicated to a 
solar or planetary worship. 

Leaving ‘Gebel Qim,” we proceeded to ‘ Ghajn- 
il-Kbira,” a retired mansion, formerly the inquisitor’s 
palace, standing on high ground, at the head of the 
finest and greenest vale in the island. It is surrounded 
by gardens, and watered by springs, which are here 
collected into an aqueduct. Like other public pro- 
perty, 1t is now in a neglected state; but the terrible 
associations once connected with it are gone, and there 
is no spot in Malta more frequented for pic-nics and 
other joyous occasions. The aqueduct crosses the hill, 
and descends into the Vale of Boschetto. This is the 
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name of a far more extensive domain. In the palmy 
days of the knight-sovereigns, the Grand Master, 
Verdala, converted it into a perfect paradise. He 
planted the whole with oranges, lemons, and other 
fruit-bearing trees, enclosed it with stone walls and 
hedges of the giant cactus, and built here a magni- 
ficent residence. Many of these trees have now 
attained to a great sizc, and still exhibit a green and 
productive old age. A stream of transparent water 
flows through the vale. In the most umbrageous 
parts, several ornamental buildings peep through the 
leaves; and nooks are to be found where the lovers 
of Boccaccio might spend whole summer days in 
luxurious dreams, undisturbed by thoughts of the 
inquisitors over the hill, or of the lordly owner of the 
feudal mansion. A spacious walk extends through 
the gardens, and ascends to the high ground, on 
which stands the castle, still bearing the name of its 
founder. 

Mount Verdala castle is a large square stone build- 
ing, with towers at each corner, erected on a lofty 
platform, approached by terraces, guarded by a draw- 
bridge, and over-looking the whole valley. It 1s 
just what a novelist of the sixteenth century would 
desire, and is not a whit the less interesting for being 
deserted. 

We passed through the ancient court-yard, where 
the grass was growing up through the pavement, and 
entered at the principal door. But here were no 
knights to bid us welcome—nor other attendants than 
our own lively Ximenes and the gardeners, to do 
the honours of the mansion. The broad stone stair- 
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case and the long corridors looked cold and desolate; 
the lofty and spacious apartments were silent and 
bare—not an article of furniture remained—not an 
echo was heard of all that revelry which once rang 
round these walls, when the Grand Turk was cursed, 
and pledges were drunk to the safety of universal 
Christendom. We went out on the roof to enjoy a 
view which, notwithstanding the blighting influence 
of economy, still looked cheering and beautiful. We 
again returned to the apartments, which appeared 
more blank and forlorn by contrast with the scene 
abroad. It wanted only the shadows of evening, and 
the rattling of helmets and chains, to present the 
ideal of the famous Castle of Otranto. For the witch- 
ing time of night, however, we did not wait, but made 
the best of our way back to Valetta, while the last 
rays were settling on the horizon, and ruddy streaks 
gave aricher tinge to the wild and solitary country 
around. 

Having heard much of the tombs of Bengemma, 
we devoted one day to them. We had previously 
made the attempt; but our intelligent Ximenes was 
for once at fault, and the hour being late, we were 
obliged to postpone our object. We at length found 
them in a deep ravine, at the distance of about an 
hour’s walk to the west of Citta Vecchia; though. 
the carriage-road runs further round, and in a different 
direction. There is nothing more puzzling after 
twilight than these carriage-roads intersecting each 
other perpetually, and all alike bordered with stone 
walls. We drove to the entrance of the ravine, and 
then proceeded to the grottos at the upper end on foot. 
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There are no very lofty hills in Malta. Gebel 
Bengemma, the highest, is only about six hundred 
feet above the sea. These grottos or cells are carved 
into the face of the hill. They are extremely nume- 
rous—of various forms and dimensions—and placed 
irregularly at different elevations. They exhibit, in 
short, the same diversity that isseen in the cemeteries 
and hermitages of Palestine and Phenicia. Their 
general form is an oblong square, having a hollow 
bench or trough on one side, which might serve the 
double purpose of a bed and a coffin. Some of these 
grottos are enlarged to the size of considerable caverns; 
and many of them, in consequence of the breaking 
down of the hill, must have been destroyed. No 
devices or emblems, so far as we could perceive or 
learn, are now visible in any of them ; a circumstance 
which probably indicates a greater antiquity. There 
are two legends respecting them, which, though 
apparently dissimilar, admit of being reconciled, or 
at least explained. By some they are reputed to 
have belonged to a Hebrew colony of Essenes; by 
others they are thought to be Carthaginian tombs. 
It is probable that both traditions originate in some 
former discovery of inscriptions here in the Phenician 
character, many such having been found in other 
parts of the island. The researches of the learned 
Gesenius shew that the Carthaginian and Phenician 
languages were substantially the same—that the 
Phenician and Hebrew were kindred dialects—and 
that there was a great resemblance between the forms 
of the Phenician and Hebrew alphabets of particular 
periods. Hence the one might easily be mistaken 
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in a mutilated inscription for the other. If to this 
we add the resemblance between these grottos and 
the sepulchral cells near Tyre, we can scarcely be 
wrong in presuming that they are Phenician or Car- 
thaginian tombs. But, whatever might be their 
former use, they now accommodate a little hamlet of 
peasants, who occupy them with their families and 
cattle, and cultivate the bottom of the ravine, where, 
among broken boulders and rubbish, tufted with 
cactus and fig-trees, they raise a large supply of 
veeetables for the market of Valetta. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


ST. PAUL’S BAY.—SHIPWRECK OF ST. PAUL.—CASAL 
MUSTA.—CASAL NASCIARO.— CATHOLICISM AND 
PROTESTANTISM. —ST. JULIEN’S BAY.—- ARRIVAL 
OF THE GREAT LIVERPOOL. 


GRATIFYING as each of these excursions had been, 
we afterwards visited a spot even more interesting, 
on account of its characteristic wildness, and its being 
the scene of a remarkable Scripture incident. I mean 
the Bay of St. Paul, which tradition rightly, as I 
believe, and on the strongest evidence, assigns as the 

" place of the apostle’s shipwreck. ‘This bay lies cight 
or ten miles north-west of Valetta, which, from its 
nature and accommodation, must always have been 
the principal port of Malta. St. Paul’s Bay, conse- 
quently, was out of the track of vessels navigating 
from Alexandria to Rome, and might be but little 
known to the Alexandrine mariners. 

In the mouth of this bay is the small island of 
Selmone, which is defended by a considerable castle ; 
the sea, of course entering on both sides, forms two 
currents, which meet within and break upon the 
shore. On the southern margin of the bay stands a 
fort, close to the water’s edge, from whence a ledge 
of rocks runs into the sea. Other forts, at intervals, 
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protect this coast, and, indeed, surround the whole of 
Malta. At a little distance is a small chapel, dedi- 
cated to St. Paul, containing a coarse painting over 
the altar commemorating the shipwreck. That event, 
however, is believed to have taken place on the 
opposite side, close under Selmone, where a statue of 
the apostle has been recently erected. 

A careful examination of this locality, and likewise 
of the authorities both sacred and profane, on which 
the tradition has been founded, led me to a firm 
persuasion of its authenticity, for reasons, which I 
will very briefly state; merely premising, that, when 
these were first written, I had not seen the corro- 
borating and conclusive argument of Mr. Smith on 
the same subject.* 

The question, it is well known, lies between the 
island of Malta, anciently called Melita, and Meleda, 
one of a group of islands on the coast of Dalmatia, 
about mid-way up the Adriatic Gulf. 

Various objections have been urged against Malta; 
but the strongest, I believe, relates to its position; and 
ifit could be shewn that the geographical course between 
Crete and Malta really corresponds with the description 
of the sacred writer, most students would be disposed to 
give this island the preference. Now, for this fact, I 
do not know what better authority can be desired than 
that of Ptolemeus Alexandrinus, the most learned 
geographer of his age, who flourished within a century 
after the apostle’s time. That author gives us all the 
necessary particulars with an unmistakeable perspicuity, 


* Voyage and Shipwreck of St. Paul, etc.; by James Smith, Esq., 
F.R.S., etc. London, 1848. 
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stating in one passage, that Sicily was bounded on the 
east by the Adriatic sea;* in another, that Pelopon- 
nesus was bounded to the west and south,t and, 
again, Crete, to the west, by the same sea.t So that, 
in a voyage from Crete to Malta, the whole of the 
passage, within a very few miles at the utmost, and, 
for aught we know, to the very coast of Malta, must 
have been made through the sea of Adria. 

This authority is confirmed to some extent, though 
not with the same precision of metes and bounds, by 
Strabo,§ who wrote his celebrated work before the 
apostle’s voyage, and distinctly proves that, though 
the name of Adria might be more usually given to 
the Adrian Gulf, yet, that in his time, it was held to 
extend considerably to the southward of Italy, so as 
to include at least a portion of the track through 
which the apostle must have passed to Malta. 

But even should the limits of this sea, in the 
apostle’s time, have been differently understood by 
different writers, of which we have no proof, we may 
fairly infer, that the description of the course taken 
by an Alexandrian ship would accord with the Alex- 
andrian authority. 

The position of Malta, therefore, corresponds with 
the description of the ancient geographers. 

I think it equally agrees with the other facts of the 
sacred narrative. 

At the end of fourteen days, we are told, the 


* Ptol. Alex. lib. iii. cap.4: awo 3€ avaroAwy tro Tov ASpwu weAa- 
“yous. 
» > Ibid. cap. 14: awe 8ucuwr xu peonuBpias Tw Adpiarinw weAda'ye:. 
t Ibid. cap.15: Kpnrn aro per Sucpwy, etc. § Strab. lib. ii. 
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mariners first fell in with land. In the open sea, 
between Crete and Malta, being driven up and down 
by a stormy east wind (no doubt, a Levanter), this 
might well have been. But in a course toward the 
Adriatic Gulf, and especially within that gulf, even 
supposing the wind to have blown more directly 
from the south, such an occurrence would be barely 
possible. 

That the mariners, in their fright, did not imme- 
diately recognise a coast which they might never 
before have seen, seems to me not at all extraordinary. 
They knew it as soon as they were safely landed. 

That no venomous serpents are now found in Malta, 
which, I believe, is true, can scarcely amount to an 
objection. There is nothing to shew that they did 
not formerly exist there. Venomous serpents abound 
in some of the driest parts of the desert. Reptiles 
become extinct in a much less period than eighteen 
hundred years. This is asserted of Ireland. Pliny* 
also gives some curious details to the same effect in 
his Natural History. There is nothing, moreover, in 
this work to lead to the presumption that Malta, in 
his time, was exempted. He expressly mentions 
some islands in the Mediterranean that were without 
venomous reptiles—Crete among the number. He 
tells us, that the little island of Gozo (formerly 
Glaukos), close upon Malta, was without scorpions. 
But he makes no mention of Malta, the inference 
from which is rather in favour of reptiles existing 
there. 

Again, the use of the term “ barbarians,” in de- 

“* Plin, Nat. Hist. lib. v. sec.7; lib. viii, sec. 58. 
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scribing the inhabitants, is no argument against 
Malta. The term was not unfrequently used by the 
Greeks and Romans to designate all who spoke a 
foreign language. There can be no doubt that the 
language of Malta was then a dialect of the Phenician 
or Carthaginian, as now it is a Syrian form of the 
Arabic; and it would, therefore, be esteemed bar- 
barous by both nations. As little doubt can exist 
that the term was used only in a modified sense, the 
inhabitants being expressly stated to have been re- 
markably humane, and the chief man of the island 
besides having a Roman name. 

The weather described is also in favour of Malta. 
In the month of February, rain and cold would natu- 
rally occur there; whereas, in Meleda, we might 
more reasonably expect frost and snow. 

The topography of the bay I have already noticed. 
A ship passing under Selmone must necessarily fall 
into a double current, and, in a storm, be driven 
ashore. ; 

The subsequent voyage further confirms the pre- 
sumption. The apostle left the island in another 
Alexandrian vessel which had wintered there: a 
description utterly improbable of Meleda, but exactly 
suited to Malta, which according to Diodorus Siculus,* 
was a usual wintering-place. 

Then, on their way to Rome, they first touch at 
Syracuse —how unlikely, if the island had been 
Meleda! Thence they ‘“ fetched a compass” to 
Rhegium—the word 1s srepreNOovtes,+ meaning either 
‘calling at other ports,” or, more probably, “ making 

* Diod. Sic. lib. v. ¢ Acts xxviii. 13. 
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tacks,” on account of unfavourable winds, an inference 
which is supported by the subsequent statement, that, 
having reached Rhegium, the south wind blew, and 
brought them the next day to Puteoli. 

On mentioning this subject to the late venerable 
bishop of Norwich, that amiable prelate first directed 
my attention to Mr. Smith’s argument; and, at the 
same time, he reminded me of the curious coincidence 
of nautical expedients in ages the most remote from 
each other, as evinced in the same contrivances being 
used by the Alexandrian captain and by our own 
gallant Nelson at the battle of Aboukir. 

For several miles round the Bay of St. Paul, the 
scene is extremely bare and lonely. The road passes 
over steep hills, through which the sheer rock pro- 
trudes, and the country seems unfit for cultivation. 
But, further inland, the prospect improves, and is 
sprinkled over with interesting casals. Here you 
often see the residences of the Maltese gentry —sub- 
stantial heavy-moulded mansions, ornamented, as in 
the capital, with projecting balconies; gardens also, 
with high stone enclosures overrun with creeping 
plants, and surmounted with vases of geraniums. 
The general aspect of these villages, however, though 
extremely neat and clean, is quite Oriental, being 
irregularly built, and shewing, externally, little but 
blank walls. 

At Casal Musta we found the inhabitants very busy 
in erecting a magnificent church, on the model of the > 
Pantheon at Rome. The population, it seemed, had 
so much increased, that the former edifice was too 
small, and the villagers were building another over it. 
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The religious sentiment of the Maltese, so highly to 
be respected within its proper bounds, and their 
hereditary taste likewise for architecture, were here 
strikingly displayed. An eminent native architect, 
of the name of Grognet, had gratuitously furnished 
the plan, and the labour was supplied by the peasants, 
who worked at it chiefly on feast days and holidays. 
I have since learned that the court of Rome has 
interposed to expedite the work; and the worthy 
catholic bishop is now taxed in an annual sum to- 
wards its completion. 

The neighbouring Casal of Nasciaro has a bad 
reputation, singularly at variance with its ancient 
distinction. 

It is said to have been the first Christian village in 
Malta— from whence its name, derived, it is thought, 
from the Arabic ‘* Nassara.” According to report, 
it is now the very worst place in the island. Ximenes 
told us a strange story about the sanguinary dispo- 
sition of its inhabitants, the particulars of which 1 
do not remember; but the tale was one of terrible 
jealousy and revenge, worthy of the darkest times. 
It may be regarded, I trust, as an anomaly; for the 
Maltese, though ardent and excitable, are, for the 
most part, I believe, an inoffensive and well-disposed 
people. | 

With the utmost good will, however, towards these 
colonists, it must be confessed, that their attach- 
ment to Romanism is tinctured with a peculiar degree 
of intolerance. There is, probably, no community 
under the sun more completely priest-ridden than the 
Maltese. Their numerous clergy are, at all times, 
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disposed to assert their superiority over every other 
Christian sect. Malta is, further, overrun with reli- 
gious orders— Agostiniani, Dominicani, Carmelitani, 
Teresiani, Francescani, and the pope knows what 
beside; to which must be added as many varieties of 
convents; all eagerly engaged in disseminating their 
dogmas, under the never-tiring direction of Jesuit 
emissaries. 

To counteract these influences, the Protestants have 
but recently bestirred themselves; and their efforts, 
even now, fall far short, I fear, of the energy of the 
Romanists. For nearly fifty years, very much to the 
discredit of British zeal, not even the capital could 
boast of a single edifice becoming the dignity of the 
Reformed faith. This stigma was, at length, re- 
moved by the erection of a Protestant cathedral 
church in Valetta, under the auspices, and, in part, 
by the munificence, of the late Queen Adelaide, 
duying her winter residence, a few years ago, in the 
island. Itis a handsome building, with a tower and 
a lofty spire, appropriately occupying the site of the 
palace once belonging to the German knights. The 
palace of the knights of Arragon, on the opposite 
side of the square, is assigned to the bishop, who 
takes his title from Gibraltar. During our first visit 
to Malta, this prelate was on an episcopal tour to 
Egypt. 

The Church of England, however, is not the only 
labourer now in the Protestant vineyard. The Free 
Church of Scotland has likewise a spacious place of 
worship: and other energies are, I believe, at work 
in the seme interest. Among them, I must not 
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omit to mention the Collegiate School at St. Julien’s 
Bay. 

This useful establishment had just been. opened, in 
a delightful and healthy situation near the sea, and 
was designed to supply a sound religious education to 
the children of British, Swiss, and German parents, 
residing on the various shores of the Mediterranean, 
and in India. We were received at this college with 
much kindness by the newly-appointed principal, the 
Rev. Dr. Gobat, who was looking forward, with much 
apparent satisfaction, to the commencement of the 
educational session, when the unexpected death of 
Dr. Alexander, the first Protestant bishop of Jeru- 
salem, occasioned his promotion to the vacant see. 

Ten days had thus passed on, in pleasant excur- 
sions. But the uncertain state of the weather, and 
the necessity of being always within a few hours of 
Valetta, prevented our visiting Gozo; which, how- 
ever, we could plainly see from the high ground on 
the road to St. Paul’s Bay. One day, on re-crossing 
the great harbour, we observed the long-expected 
Russian frigate lying at anchor, and a boat pushing 
off, with the young duke Constantine aboard, dressed 
in a grey surtout and a helmet—literally, a horse 
marine—the oddest imaginable uniform for a lieu- 
tenant in any naval service. 

This vessel had just arrived from Palermo, where 
the prince had been on a visit to his august mother. 
This imperial lady was treated with the utmost defer- 
ence by all the Italian princes. At Palermo, the 
military on duty at the palace are said to have been 
equipped in the uniform of the Russian imperial 
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guards. I once had the honour of a seat in the next 
box to the empress, at the little theatre of Potsdam ; 
and remember to have contrasted her high-born and 
stately demeanor with the extreme simplicity of the 
other ladies of the Prussian royal family. The young 
duke was quite incognito, and was received without any 
special salute. In the evening, he attended a private 
ball in the city. | 

Still, however, the Oriental steamer did not appear. 
Nearly a week had now elapsed beyond the usual 
time; and, though some delay could be easily ex- 
plained, serious apprehensions began to be felt for her 
safety. The first question in the morning, and the 
last at night, was, ‘* What news of the Great Liver- 
pool?” If above water, she could not be far off. As 
we lounged away the interval on the rocks of Sliema — 
a pretty suburb beyond the quarantine harbour, on 
the road to St. Julien’s, where, at that time, the 
prince of Capua, and his family resided, whom we 
once saw there, and of whom we had heard so much 
at Naples, not excepting the story of the courtship at 
the lake of Agnano—from these rocks, we watched 
the long rolling waves, coursing each other in endless 
succession, and strained our eyes to the utmost, in 
hopes of catching the first sight of our expected 
vessel. But, in vain. On Thursday, the 5th of 
February, in the morning early, the desired signal 
was at length hoisted on the tower of St. Elmo; 
and, shortly after, the gallant steamer glided majes- 
tically into port, to the joy of all beholders. 

She had been caught in that dreadful gale; and, 
while we were driving along the coast of Sicily, in 
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comparative security, she was encountering the fury 
of the tempest in the Bay of Biscay. From all 
accounts, her situation must have been extremely 
critical; and, at one time, almost hopeless. She 
survived it, to meet with a stranger catastrophe. 
How little did any one imagine, when we went on 
board that noble vessel, in the harbour of Valetta, 
that, in less than three weeks, she would be lying 
many fathoms deep off the coast of Portugal. By 
what fatality this happened, may never, perhaps, be 
fully explained. But she weathered the storm—and 
went down in the calm. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


“DEPARTURE FOR ALEXANDRIA.— INCIDENTS OF 
THE VOYAGE. 


THERE can be no more astonishing sight, to the un- 
initiated, than the interior of these huge leviathans; 
whether the ship be man-of-war, Indiaman, or 
steamer, of that magnificent class, which now carries 
our arms and our commerce to the ends of the earth. 

If the achievements of ancient navigators extorted 
such exaggerated praise from the poets, what would 
they have said, or thought, of the inventions and 
enterprise of modern days? 

What would those ancient navigators themselves 
have felt, who once ploughed these seas, at the sight 
of ships which embodicd all that their poets had only 
dreamed of—moving, as it were, by instinct—speak- 
ing in a voice of thunder—and scattering death 
and destruction, like floating Etnas among their dis- 
tant foes ? 

The extraordinary amount of business done on board 
these huge steamers during their short stay in har- 
bour, and done too with so little bustle or confusion, 
is in itself matter of wonder. There is the lading and 
unlading, disembarking and receiving passengers, 
hauling in stores and luggage and coals, cleaning and 
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arranging cabins, saloons, deck; repairing and recruit- 
ing breakages and other mishaps; then there are 
crowds going and coming, every one taking care of 
number one: while the great business of the ship is 
still going on—quietly and efficiently gomg on—until 
at length the hour of departure arrives. Then the last 
bell rings; the last lagging boat pulls alongside, filled 
with tardy and uproarious passengers, young cadets 
perhaps, who have been galloping like madcaps to 
Citta Vecchia, or drinking confusion to the French 
on the rock of Malta. Multitudes of visitors now 
take their leave. Adieus are exchanged, weeping 
. friends retire, the steam begins to hiss, the paddles 
‘ move, and the voyage is begun. 

After a while, the swarm that remains begins to 
settle down. It is astonishing to observe how soon 
the gentle outlets of sorrow are closed, and curiosity 
succeeds to tears. Then comes leisure to reconnoitre 
the great vessel which, for a time, is to become the 
common home: the length from stem to stern, the farm 
yard, dairy, and kitchen offices in the foreship, the 
saloons and state apartments and the quarter deck, 
the cabins and berths below, a glance at the rigging 
and masts and huge funnel, a peep into the fiery ca- 
vern where the Cyclops are at work, and a dizzy look 
down the hatchway into the abyss where mountains 
of luggage have been stowed away. 

As the port begins to vanish, some of the less care- 
ful may be seen perhaps running to their quarters to 
discover, half an hour too late, that something impor- 
tant has been left behind. 

Our business during all this scene was that of quiet 
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spectators. We had no painful separations to make, 
and we brought away none but agreeable recollections. 
Our goods and chattels had been all properly super- 
intended by Ximenes. Our passports for the East, 
though scarcely needed, had been signed by the repre- 
sentatives of all the powers who could possibly aid us, 
Ottoman, Greek, and Austrian; and once safely on 
board, we had nothing to do but watch the animated 
spectacle before us. 

About 8 o'clock in the evening we steered out 
between the redoubtable forts that guard the harbour. 
The wind, though brisk, was propitious, and a bright 
African moon was shining over head. | 

Vaughan and I continued to pace the deck long 
after the others had disappeared. At length we also 
erept into our new berths, to listen to echoes which 
seemed to’: come up from submarine halls and un- 
fathomable depths, as the ship boomed along, and often 
plunged heavily into the opposing waves. 

We were greeted the next morning, and indeed all 
day long, by the same nautical scenes; and amused by 
the systematic operations on board, a place and a time 
for every thing, and every thing in its proper time and 
place: the bugle sounding for meals, excellent cheer, 
a lively band, and a miscellaneous company. 

We mustered sixty-three passengers, without count- 
ing the ship’s officers and crew. 

The greater number composed what was called the 
Indian party, military men and civilians with their 
wives and sisters. Many of them were young aspirants 
to the honor of being shot in their country’s service, 
high-spirited but reckless youths. One of them pleased 
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me exceedingly. His disposition seemed excellent. 
He was, however, among the uproarious crew who 
came last on board; dancing up the gangway, with 
three hats on his head, and, having lost his perpendi- 
cular, he fell souse into the sea. He was fished up with 
some difficulty; but with no other effect than a good 
deal of fun at the time, and a more hearty carouse at 
night. 

An old Indian medicus, who favoured me with 
his special confidence, gave full and specific accounts 
of the groups around us. This youth, he said, on 
his arrival in Bombay, would in all probability be soon 
picked up by the landsharks who infest that city. His 
easy good nature would soon plunge him into inex- 
tricable difficulties. He would be booked in his regi- 
ment as a roué; his chances of professional success 
would be blighted, and a ruined constitution, probably 
an early death, would terminate a career, the only 
misfortune of which was the want of self-control, and 
of the superintendence of a judicious friend. 

There were mnany officers of an older grade, return- 
ing from leave of absence, with additional knapsacks 
in the shape of young wives, and with chances of con- 
nubial happiness, according to my satirical informant, 
depending far more on the chapter of accidents, than 
on the discretion or pecuniary resources of the parties. 

The civilians appeared to be playing a surer game— 
most of them in possession, or in immediate prospect, 
of some good thing. To hear some of the more ex- 
perienced of these official gentry talk, you would 
certainly imagine their creed to be, ‘‘ There is no 
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god but the goddess ‘ Koompanye,’ and all who serve 
her, must be her slaves.” 

. A remarkably calm-looking Moonshee of this class, 
read prayers for us on Sunday with so much devotion, 
that I took him for a chaplain, till he himself informed 
me to the contrary, and gave me to understand that 
an equal degree of courtesy would have been shown 
to the nites of Juggernaut, if the great commercial 
divinity whom he obeyed had thought fit to com- 
mand his services. 

The most distinguished personage on board was 
Ibrahim Pacha, a nephew of the late old pacha of 
Egypt. Vaughan and I had already seen this great 
man on shore. Happening one day to be standing 
in Mui’s library, I perceived a stout, short, coarse- 
looking Oriental in a tarboosh, looking over my 
shoulder at some prints | was examining. ‘There was 
something so unceremonious in his manner, that at the 
time I took no farther notice of him; but I afterwards 
observed him making a selection of female portraits 
for his harem, which shewed excellent taste, and 
raised him considerably in my opinion. When he 
left the shop, Muir came to me and said, ‘ That man, 
sir, could have cut off your head in his own country.” 
He was now accompanied by two domestics. His 
countenance, which was mean, had much of the sinis- 
ter expression that distinguished the old pacha. His 
manners were ordinary, and he seemed conscious of 
_ being in a position where his pretensions weighed but 
little. This awkwardness was increased by the diffi- 
culty with which he spoke any other language than 
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his own; but, for all this, he had an evident wish to 
be sociable, and he was treated by all with becoming 
respect, . 

On the second day of the voyage, if I remember 
rightly, we came rather unexpectedly in sight of 
Gebel Achdar, on the coast of Tripoli, which was 
floating like a yellow cloud on the distant horizon. 
It attracted the attention of Ibrahim Pacha, who was 
anxious to make it out. A large French map of 
mine being at hand, the spot was ascertained, but he 
would not believe it; and at last he seemed half out 
of humour, repeatedly crying out “ Non! Non!” 
with a shake of the head, very like saying, ‘‘ No 
tricks, if you please, upon travellers.” He wore the 
plain chocolate dress—loose jacket, vest, and ample 
trowsers, with no ornament but the diamond crescent 
on the breast, which usually distinguishes superior 
Egyptian officers. His pipe was an object of general 
admiration, the amber mouth-piece being superbly 
set with jewels. He took his meals apart, but per- 
formed his ablutions on deck, the servant holding a 
brass ewer and a basin, pouring the water over his 
hands, and then presenting a napkin. On Sunday, 
his curiosity tempted him to remain on the sofa, while 
our friend the Moonshee, so decorously read the ser- 
vice. Qn our arrival at Alexandria, he quietly dis- 
appeared. 

Our most agreeable companion was a German gentle- 
man of learning and distinction, no longer young, but 
still full of enthusiasm. He had been making the tour of 
Algiers alone; and, during the late storm, had found his 
way over from Bona in a Maltese vessel, laden with pigs, 
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after knocking up and down for some days with them 
in the trough of the sea. He was now going to explore 
the wonders of Egypt; and as his plans and tastes ap- 
peared to correspond with our own, it was settled that 
we should travel together, as long as it proved mutually 
agreeable. He used to say, in speaking of this voyage, 
that he believed he carried about him a charmed life, 
and should henceforth never fear the water. 

I must not forget, in this recital, our gallant but 
afterwards most unfortunate captain. A handsome, 
though elderly man, courteous towards all, and, as I 
thought, remarkably self-possessed. One day on my 
inquiring about the weather, he said, ‘ In truth, I 
never trouble myself about it—I enjoy the present, 
and leave the rest to Providence.” A respect for re- 
ligion raised him much in my esteem. Towards the 
close of a prosperous voyage, it is usual for the pas- 
sengers to acknowledge the captain’s attention by a 
toast; which, on this occasion, happened to be drunk 
on a Sunday, the day before we reached the port. 
Poor Mac Leod returned thanks in a suitable manner, 
and concluded by expressing a hope, that in the 
hilarity of the occasion, the company would not forget 
the reverence due to the day. There are mysteries 
in life we can never fathom: who could have antici- 
pated the calamity which so soon after befell him ? 

Our passage was one of the quickest ever made, and 
was attended by no other accident than the breaking 
of a yard arm, which was quickly repaired. We left 
Malta on Thursday evening. On the Monday follow- 
ing, at twelve o'clock, all glasses were up to catch 
sight of Alexandria. First appeared the modern 
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Pharos; then the palace and seraglio on ‘ Ras et 
Tin.” Then, on the opposite side of the bey, more 
windmills than Don Quixote could have digested in a 
month. Presently, a boat was seen approaching, with 
an Egyptian pilot on board, waving a flag, to indicate 
the narrow passage between the sunken rocks, through 
which alone the harbour can be entered; and in a 
short time after, we were at anchor near the pacha’s 
three-deckers, and other great ships of war. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


EGYPT. — ALEXANDRIA. — CLEOPATRA’S NEEDLES. 
— CLEOPATRA’S BATHS. — THE MOSAICS. — 
AFTERNOON RIDE. — POMPEY’S PILLAR. 


Ir Egypt’s place in history should never be exactly 
determined, its distinctive features would not be-the 
less manifest and striking. Hach succeeding event in 
the long course of nearly thirty centuries, singularly 
attesting the truth of Divine predictions. 

Our first historical acquaintance with this marvel- 
lous country discloses to us a “house of bondage,” an 
‘tiron furnace,” and a race of oppressors. Presently, 
the oppressors appear as the oppressed, and the proud- 
est of the old monarchies is become ‘‘ a base kingdom.” 
We look again, and the kingdom itself has ceased to 
exist: the sceptre has departed, and the very rulers 
are chosen from among slaves. 

Egypt, in an abstract and historic view, is not 
inaptly compared to its own enigmatic Sphynx, seen 
in the obscure light of a stormy and blood-shot sky. 

But this picture, though composed of the true ele- 
ments, does not exactly correspond with that which 
meets the traveller's eye at his first setting foot on the 
Egyptian soil. | 
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The aspect of Modern Egypt, in fact, is not gloomy. 
Its scenery is monotonous, but its atmosphere is almost 
always bright and elastic. Its highest antiquities have 
a surprising air of freshness about them. Though the 
mummied bones lie scattered round its vast mauso- 
leums, “as when one cutteth and cleaveth wood,” yet 
their age is so remote, that the taint of mortality has 
passed away. And, altogether, the land is too sunny, 
and the people, in all their wretchedness, too light- 
hearted and insensible, to betray, or even feel, the 
fulness of the curse that rests upon them. 

No sooner had the Great Liverpool taken her 
moorings, than the Indian party left the ship, in 
the midst of all that clamour and confusion of tongues 
for which this disembarkation is celebrated. Dr. S. 
and ourselves waited until the hubbub was over; 
and then, engaging a commissioner from the Hotel 
d’Orient, and likewise a picturesque-looking Greek, 
bearing the euphonous name of Elias Polychronopolos, 
who was strutting up and down the deck in full 
costume, we went ashore; and, forcing our way 
through narrow streets, crowded with Turks, Egyp- 
tians, Copts, and Franks, in spite of all the obstacles 
thrown in our way by loaded camels, donkeys, and 
drivers, we presently reached our abode in the Grand 
Square. 

It would not be easy to express a traveller's feelings, 
notwithstanding all he may have previously read on 
the subject, who finds himself, for the first time, 
dropped upon a new continent, in the midst of a new. 
vegetation, and surrounded by objects, both animate 
and inanimate, every one of which reminds him of a 
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social and religious standard ultogether different from 
his own. The opening scenes of Moslem life appear 
to him, after all, stranger than either fiction or phrenzy ; 
in one or other of which departments alone would he 
find counterparts to what he now sees and hears; 
while full upon him breaks all the novelty of the gay 
East, under the blaze of a sun which gives addi- 
tional brilliancy and effect to whatever it touches. 

In my own case, the surprise and pleasure of such 
a moment was alloyed by a reflection, naturally 
most vivid at first, though never entirely lost, and 
always casting a shade over the brightest prospects, 
—TI felt that I had past the boundaries of Chris- 
tendom,—TI had left behind me that portion of the 
human race whose most cherished hope is in the 
cross, and was now among the myriads who, having 
done their utmost to destroy it, were still clinging 
tenaciously to a base and fatal imposture. It was a 
recollection which had nothing, I trust, of unkindness 
in it, but which certainly made me more sensible than 
I had ever been before of the depth of the gulf which 
separates the rival creeds, while it quickened within 
me a more enlarged charity for all the various forms 
of a genuine Christianity. 

The haste with which our Indian friends had left 
the harbour was now explained, for we found them in 
quiet possession of the best apartments at the Orient; 
though some of them had migrated to the Hotel 
d’Europe, on the opposite side of the square. 

We were all waiting for the transit boat, to convey 
us to Cairo, but which, owing to some unusual arrange- 
ment, was not expected to start until the end of the 
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week. There arefew persons who voluntarily submit to 
this delay. Not because Alexandria, once the centre 
of the world’s commerce, and likewise of its ancient 
learning, has not great historical claims to atten- 
tion; and relics enough of its former grandeur to 
occupy many a day. But Alexandria stands only on 
the threshold of the wonderful country the traveller 
comes to visit; and every object in the way of those 
stupendous antiquities that lie beyond, is looked upon 
as a hindrance and obstruction. Hence all or very 
nearly all who can do so—whether their ultimate 
destination be the Indies, or the Cataracts, or the 
Desert,—eagerly press forward, without caring in 
general, to do justice to this the greatest and the 
most remarkable of the Greco-Egyptian cities. 

Had the matter depended solely on ourselves, there 
is little doubt we should have followed the common 
example. But having before us the sober certainty 
of nearly a week’s delay, we resolved to make the best 
of it by a fuller investigation; comforting ourselves 
at the same time, with the recollection that beside 
possessing the advantage of several very recent. dis- 
coveries, we should carefully examine for the last 
time, some antiquities, which after the completion of 
the fortifications then in progress, the traveller would 
look for in vain. 

In attempting to describe the objects thus brought 
under our notice, it will be needless to remind the 
reader that modern Alexandria occupies only a part 
—a very small part, of the ancientarea. Standing chiefly 
on the Hepta-stadium, which connected the ancient 
city with the Pharos: and which, like the causeway 
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thrown across the sea by its great founder at Tyre, 
became so much enlarged by accumulations of sand 
and rubbish in the course of ages, as to afford space 
for the erection of a new city. The Arab city, built 
after the Mahommedan conquest comprehends a wider 
field, which is still surrounded by walls, but chiefly 
occupied by suburban villas and luxuriant palm 
groves. Beyond this, a circle of mounds and sand- 
hills, extending from sea to sea on either side, and 
stretching backward almost as far as the lake Mareotis, 
marks the ramparts of ancient Alexandria. 

This famous city, by the sad fortune of war, and the 
shifting of commerce, had in the lapse of more than 
a thousand years, dwindled almost to nothing. But 
now again, by a recurrence of favourable events, aided 
by the energy and ambition of the late Pacha, it was 
undergoing a gradual process of expansion and 
improvement. 

So eager were we to enter this new field of research, 
that we set out the same afternoon, with our Greek 
attendant, for a sight of Cleopatra’s Needles. One of 
these is still standing, and the other was lying by its 
side, on the margin of that old port, across which Casar 
once swam with his commentaries; and at no great 
distance from the boundaries of the modern city. To 
reach this spot we had to pass over an open space of 
low mounds, interspersed with broken cisterns and 
fragments of granite columns, while close upon the 
obelisks were clusters of mud hovels swarming with 
squalid women and children, and guarded by feroci- 
ous dogs; basking in the sun, who no sooner observed 
our approuch than they commenced a furious attack 
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upon us. Anything more deplorable than this suburb 
cannot be conceived; yet this was once the mcat illus- 
trious quarter of Alexandria. Here stood the palace 
of the Ptolemies. Here were celebrated the revels of 
the amorous queen. The site of the royal mausoleum 
was also here. Every vestige, however, of this 
ancient magnificence has now disappeared, with the 
exception of the obelisks; and their chief interest 1s 
derived from recollections of an earlier date, and a 
totally different kind. 

They belong to an elder and a still more illus- 
trious dynasty. They bear the names and titles of 
Thotmes III., in whose reign Moses is believed to 
have flourished, and of Rameses, that great Egyptian 
conqueror, who overran with his armies the greater part 
of the then known world. These celebrated monuments 
are supposed to have once adorned the city of 
Heliopolis, and to have been placed by Cleopatra 
in front of the temple she had dedicated to the 
victorious Casar. There they still remain, exiled 
and alone; the survivors of many a contemporary 
edifice, and the representatives of a period import- 
ant alike in its connection with sacred and profane 
history. 

During the occupation of Alexandria by the British 
army, in 1801, steps were taken for removing the 
fallen obelisk to England: but the project being at 
that time disallowed by the commander-in-chief, and 
being never afterwards resumed, it still lay neglected 
and half buried in the sand at the time of our visit. 
Since then, I am informed, that it has totally disap- 
peared beneath the levels which the late Pacha has 
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constructed in this direction; from whence in some 
future age, it may again emerge, to awaken the curi- 
osity, and exercise the skill of the antiquary. 

In the evening we dined at the Table d’ Hote, with 
a large company, chiefly composed of Europeans, but 
with a sprinkling of tarbooshes among them: ‘and i.ere 
we first heard an indistinct report of the great battles 
that had just been fought in India. The interest with 
which such news must always be received by English- 
men in a foreign country, can be easily imagined, To 
all of us it was a subject of much rejoicing, though min- 
gled with anxiety, but especially to the Indian party; 
some of whom were lamenting the ill luck of being ab- 
sent on so glorious an occasion, while others were full 
of apprehension on account of comrades and friends, 
of whom nothing further could be known for wecks 
to come. It was our good fortune at a later period of 
our journey, to fall in with some of the most distin- 
guished of the combatants, and to learn from their 
own lips many interesting details of these sanguinary 
engagements. 

Early the next morning, we started on donkeys, 
accompanied by our German friend, and attended by 
the illustrious Polychronopolos, for the baths of Cleo- 
patra: which lie at the distance of about two or three 
miles on the western shore of the modern harbour. 
There can be no doubt of their having formed part of 
the ancient and very extensive Greco-Egyptian Ne- 
cropolis. The misnomer, however, is easily accounted 
for by their being excavated so near the sea that 
partly owing to dilapidation, and partly to a depres- 
sion of the shore, visible also at other points of the 
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African coast, as well as in Syria, the water now 
enters into several of them. 

On our arrival, we dismounted, lighted our torches, 
and descended into the tombs, followed by a crowd of 
Arabs. As there seemed nothing extraordinary in 
their presence, and as they offered us no interruption, 
we took no particular notice of them; and having 
examined several remarkable interiors, we ended our 
researches by a visit to the most celebrated of the so 
called Baths, being a circular domed apartment, en- 
riched with a Doric entablature, and surrounded by 
many chambers of death opening into it. 

It was not till we had regained the pleasant light 
of day, that Polychronopolos informed us of the dan- 
ger we had just escaped. According to him, while 
we were busily engaged below, the Arabs were plot- 
ting to attack and plunder us, which they would 
have effected, had he not fortunately overheard 
their conversation, and charged them with their bad 
intention. He ascribed this hostile design to his hav- 
refused ‘‘ Backshish;” a circumstance quite sufficient, 
no doubt, in the code of Arab morality, to justify 
any kind of outrage. 

I cannot vouch for the truth of this story, though I 
see no reason whatever to question it: such events 
having happened in this place before. But I incline 
to think that the withholding of a small gratuity, 
on this occasion, was unwise: seeing that these Arabs 
might naturally consider themselves to be the proper 
guardians of the place, and entitled to receive the 
ordinary gratuity bestowed by European visitors. 

Thus, however, commenced our acquaintance with 

Fr 
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the never-ending cry for ‘‘ Backshish”—- the cuckoo- 
note of the East—the word that most frequently rings 
in the traveller’s ears wherever he goes; having a mul- 
tiplicity of meanings, founded on a multiplicity of pre- 
texts, but all of them resolvable into a perpetual appeal 
to the traveller’s purse; who, were he as rich as Croesus, 
and as bountiful as he were rich, could never satisfy 
half the demands made upon him—demands sometimes 
preferred as a claim of right, sometimes only as a 
supplication for alms; but urged in either case with 
equal vehemence whether with or without reason. 
As often also for abstaining from injury as for doing 
a service; and sometimes even for allowing a service 
to be done to themselves. The amount demanded, 
moreover, depending on no settled tariff, but being 
regulated mainly by the supposed wealth or timidity 
of the traveller; and resting but seldom on any reason- 
able basis, it scarcely ever gives satisfaction to the 
applicant; in no case, with the fewest possible ex- 
ceptions, ever eliciting the slightest gratitude. The 
donor in all cases, even of the most acknowledged 
charity, being esteemed as nothing more than the 
almoner of the prophet, and as having a principal eye 
to his own reward in the next world. While the 
neglect to exercise this constrained liberality, especially 
if the shadow of a custom can be pleaded for it, exposes 
the traveller to bitter curses, and should occasion offer, 
in all probability, to a signal revenge. Such is 
‘* Backshish,” at least as we understood it. 

Returning from the Catacombs, loaded with the 
imprecations of the disappointed Arabs, we passed 
through a wretched suburb, inhabited by the wives 
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and children of the soldiers of the garrison. Like the 
Egyptian villages in general. it was a picture of destr 
tution and misery. The huts as usual were little better 
than kennels, for which indeed they seemed far more 
adapted than for the accommodation of human beings. 
Groups of haggard women were employed in domestic 
affairs, or idly standing about; litters ofnaked children 
were rolling on dust heaps; and packs of mangy dogs 
were whiling away their time betwixt sleep and starva- 
tion. To these animals a bone, unless it were stolen from 
a Moslem’s grave after a tough struggle with a jackall 
or a vulture, would have been a dainty which they 
never dreamed of. 

These women were clad in the costume of the 
lowest class. A tattered open chemise, of blue cotton, 
fastened round the waist with a handkerchief, a scanty 
shawl of the same matcrial over their heads,—which 
the more modest among them gathered round their 
faces on our approach—and a suffocating nose-bag of 
black crape—composed the whole of their toilet; 
excepting certain coins worn in the hair by some of 
them, and copper bracelets on the arms of a favoured 
few. No degree of human misery can annihilate 
the passion to please. The ladies of Caffraria and of 
the South Seas are said to exhibit abundant traits of 
coquetry, each according to the received methods of 
their own countries; and, in like manner, not one of 
these Egyptian beauties, however regardless of minor 
proprieties, had neglected to improve her charms, 
such as they were, by tattooing her forehead, the lips, 
and chin, and copiously applying Kohl and Henna, 
to the eyelashes and fingers. 

It passed imagination to conceive, how these poor 
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creatures could manage to keep body and soul together 
—if souls they had any—which scems to be a disputed 
doctrine among the Mahommedans. The pay of their 
husbands is a mere pittance, and polygamy not un- 
common among them. We were told that their daily 
food was nothing more than a handful of beans and 
lentiles lubricated, it might be, with a small quantity 
of oil; any addition to this meagre diet being only an 
occasional luxury. 

Our way now led through the gardens of Said 
Pacha, a son of the late old Pacha, on whom the 
Chiflek of the Necropolis had been bestowed; which 
he was extensively planting with mulberries and 
palms. Avenues ran through this domain in various 
directions, which were lined with acacias in full leaf. 

Our object was to visit the splendid Greek mosaics 
recently discovered in this garden, and several curiously 
vaulted tombs. 

Over these mosaics, a small domed building had 
been erected for their better preservation. They 
consist of a Medusa’s head, and a group of birds. The 
head is a conception of the highest order, full of 
ghastly horror. Had our faith in mesmerism been 
equal to that of a distinguished traveller who has since 
passed this way, there might have been occasion to 
dread the petrifying process which seemed to be creep- 
ing over us, as we contemplated the livid features and 
agonising eyes of the Gorgon. 

Such a misfortune, however, was averted by the 
timely arrival of the superintendent; a respectable 
Italian, who formerly managed the gardens of Shoobra, 
and who presently touk us to see the tombs. 

Many labourers were busy in preparing the ground 
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for future planting. But it struck us as remarkable, 
that in this work, such simple contrivances as carts, 
wheelbarrows, ploughs, spades and harrows, were 
deemed altogether superfluous. The whole of the 
labour was performed by means of heavy hoes, and 
baskets, or boards, which were used to drag or push 
along the loosened soil; and main force accomplished 
the rest. 

From Siiid Pacha’s garden, we extended our ride 
by the banks of the Mahmoudyeh canal. The quays 
were crowded with Fellahin; and mounds of golden 
grain lay ready for exportation. Advancing still fur- 
ther, the views became increasingly beautiful, especi- 
ally in the direction of the City, the more lofty 
edifices of which were visible above the stately palms, 
and the Arab walls. I find myself again speaking of 
palms, and not long since I made mention for the first 
time of camels. A late critic has remarked, that these 
objects form the staple of all Oriental stories. To 
some extent this is true, but it is not the less necessary ; 
for a picture of the East, without its sprinkling of 
palms and camels, would be like the play of Hamlet 
without the hero and the grave-digger. Here we 
first heard the sound of the Sakith, the great hydraulic 
machine of Egypt, droning away like distant music. 
Mahomet, our future dragoman, used to call these 
water-wheels, bull-machines, the greater part of them 
being worked by those animals. Boats were now 
seen gliding up and down the stream: by its side, a 
villa might here and there be noticed: fishermen 
also were pursuing their quiet craft. 

At length, the slanting rays of the descending orb 
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began to remind us of the close of day; and as the 
hour of prayer approached, the weary labourers sus- 
pended their toil. 

Crossing the cultivated fields on our way homeward, 
we observed one poor peasant, swarthy and almost 
naked, spreading his little carpet on the ground, and 
turning towards Mecca, the holy city— the sun still 
gleaming on his bare head and bronzed brow, as he 
commenced his devotions—bowing—and kneeling— 
and prostrating himself in a state of entire absorption, 
without once looking aside at the strangers, till his 
prayers were ended. Poor fellow! he had little to 
thank the Prophet for in this world, and still less in 
the next,—yet he did it with an earnestness and sin- 
cerity that might have put to shame the professors of 
a better religion. 

Having reached the area of the old city, we ascend- 
ed the mound on which stands Pompey’s pillar, 
towering between the ancient ramparts and the Arab 
walls; a solitary monument in the midst of surrounding 
desolation. At its feet is spread out the great modern 
cemetery; while its summit commands extensive 
views of the city and harbour. 

It is well known that this lofty column has no 
connection whatever with the great Pompey, whose 
lamentable fate occurred on the coast near Mount 
Cassius. The inscription, indeed, shews that it was 
dedicated by the prefect Publius, to the emperor Dio- 
cletian. But doubts are still entertained by some 
respecting the edifice, of which it formed the most 
conspicuous ornament. I see no good reason for 
impeaching the testimony of the Arab writers 
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Abdéllatif and El Makrisi, who affirm, that this 
column marks the site of the famous Alexandrian 
library, burned by order of the Khalif Omar—and that 
it formed part of a spacious colonnade attached to 
that splendid building. The evidence of these wri- 
_ ters is moreover express on the subject of that fatal 
conflagration; and they further apprise us, that the 
whole colonnade, with the exception of the grand 
column, was thrown into the sea, in the reign of the 
sultan Saladin, in order to protect the port against 
the invasion of an enemy. From the steepness of the 
hill on which this column stands, and the nearness of 
ancient edifices to its base, some of which were exca- 
vating at the time of our visit, 11 may be probably 
inferred, that like the mound which supported the 
temple of Serapis, it was artificial; and that it was 
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CHAPTER X. 


ALEXANDRIA CONTINUED. — TEMPLES AND STA- 
TUES. — NICOPOLIS. — ARMENIAN GARDEN.— 
BAZAARS, ETC —EXCAVATIONS.—- EVENING RAM- 
BLE.—PALACE AT RAS ET TIN.— RUINS.—MOSLEM 
CEMETERIES.—DEPARTURE. 


WEDNESDAY morning saw us issuing forth from the 
Rosetta gate, under a scorching sun, in search of 
several small temples and statues discovered not long 
before by Mr. Harris, in a field about two miles off, 
to the right of the road leading to the ancient Nico- 
polis. 

Of these temples, one of which was circular, nothing 
remained but the massive foundations, and a few 
granite columns. Under these a jackal had made 
his lair; and, from the quantity of bones strewed 
about, he seemed to have fared sumptuously beneath 
the threshold of the gods. Twosomewhat mutilated 
statues were lying near—a king and a queen, attired 
in the ancient Egyptian costume. One of these was of 
a hard white limestone, the other of a darker stone, 
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probably basalt. The queen lay in a splash of water, 
the monarch by her side, in a scarcely more dignified 
position. It seemed strange to us that they were not 
more decorously treated; but the Moslem are great 
image-haters, and we ought, perhaps, to have rather 
wondered that they had not long before been 
broken up, or built into the foundation of some 
new edifice. | 

The country all round formed part of the ‘ chiflek,” 
or farin, of the late Ibraham Pacha, and a party of 
Fellahin were at work in the neiyhbouring fields. 
Young men and girls were all together, very merry 
amony themselves, and affecting no sort of timidity 
in the presence of strangers. As usual, they eagerly 
demanded ‘ backshish,” and were not atall grateful, I 
remember, for what was given them. 

The soil here is a whitish marl, irrigated by cuts from 
the Mahmoudyeh Canal. It is everywhere, imore or 
less, mingled with the pulverised remains of ancient 
buildings, and thickly sown with small coins, numbers 
of which we picked up on our way. Intaglios, rings, 
and coins of greater value, are not unfrequently found 
by the peasants, and are often sold for a trifle to 
visitors. 

Stretching across the open country, we now ap- 
proached the site of Nicopolis, and the ruins of Cesar’s 
camp, still called by the ancient name of “ Kasr el 
Kaysanéh.” This great military work encloses a 
square of about three hundred paces, near the sea, 
which flanked its northern face. The walls are from 
five to six paces in thickness, and had six semicircular 
towers in each front, in accordance with the Vitruvian 
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rule, which I shall have occasion to notice again, in 
discussing the walls of Jerusalem. 

Here was fought the last great battle between Au- 
gustus and Anthony, which decided the empire of the 
old world. And at the end of one thousand eight hun- 
dred years, another great battle took place between the 
gallant Abercromby and the French general Menou, 
with equally decisive results on the fate of Alexandria 
and of Egypt. 

This battle-field of ancient and modern times was 
now a silent waste, resounding only with the low 
murmurs of the waves, and the nightly cry of jackals 
and birds of prey. Ona sandy slope just by, sprinkled 
over with a thin vegetation, were the black tents of a 
tribe of wandering Arabs. The old men were stretched 
out at their tent doors, the younger ones were loitering 
about. Camels were browsing on the scanty herbage, 
and goats were frolicking round them. It was the 
first pastoral scene we had witnessed, and accordingly 
it made a deeper impression on our memories. 

As we were leaving the place, a tall young Arab 
came over with a handful of intaglios and coins, and 
Polychronopolos was authorised to treat with him. 
It was the occasion, as usual, of much haggling and 
protestation, with divers appeals to the prophet for 
the truth of what was said. ‘‘ Anshillah” and “ WaAl- 
lah,” “Da ghflee keteer” and ‘‘ Da rkheess” —“ It 
is very dear,” “ No, very cheap;” “In the name of 
Allah,” ‘‘ By Allah,” and so forth, till at length a few 
purchases were made, satisfactory to both parties. 

Returning to the city, and just within the ancient 
ramparts, .we found an English party at cricket. The 
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very idea was sickening to us, under such a burning 
sky. Instead of joining the game, we hastened to the 
garden of the great Armenian banker, the special 
friend and financier of the old pacha; who, having no 
such place of his own in Alexandria, was accustomed 
to spend his evenings occasionally here. It certainly 
was a delightful retreat, partly devoted to ornament, 
and partly to profitable cultivation. Here oranges 
and citrons were seen blooming under the shade of 
lofty date palms, and there kiosks and jasmine bowers 
were planted in the midst of parterres, and overrun 
with geraniums and roses in full blow. 

The chief edifice in the garden was a superb pavilion, 
floored with marble and embellished with statues, from 
whence diverged a number of shady walks, in which 
we met several Christian ladies and their families, 
unveiled of course, and breathing an air as refreshing 
and fragrant as the breezes of Arabia Felix. 

After dinner, we strolled down to the Bazaar, 
among the haberdashers, shoemakers, perfumers, money- 
changers, and other varieties of Oriental trade. Here, 
as elsewhere throughout the world, the money depart- 
ment seemed very much in the hands of the Jews, 
whose position, notwithstanding, is very different 
from that of the prosperous days of the Ptolemies. 
We found the good merchants still seated in their 
tiny shops, or rather cupboards, smoking their pipes, 
and patiently waiting on Providence for a customer, 
until the shrill Mueddin from the neighbouring mosque 
called them to prayers. 

Returning to the Great Square, an idler class were 
delighting themselves with the feats of a set of Italian 
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tumblers, whose sorry jokes were evidently quite up 
to the mark of the Moslem spectators. 

This square is the centre of the Frank quarter, and 
the residence of most of the consuls and foreign mer- 
chants. In the middle, stands the famous alabaster 
fountain, one of the architectural fancies of the late 
pacha, and the copious source, if not of water— which 
has never been known to flow from it—at least of 
innumerable jests at its singular uselessness and 
absurdity. 

In an advantageous situation on one side of this 
square, a Protestant church was erecting, on a plan 
furnished by the English architect Mr. Wylde, whom 
we afterwards met in Cairo. The ground had been 
given by the pacha; but the building was making 
slow progress, for want of funds; and 1 am informed 
that it is not yet completed. Indeed, if one may 
judge from the statements oi the English residents 
themselves, religion is one of the last things cared for 
by British merchants in Alexandria. 

Having heard to-day of the discovery of some an- 
cient statues, in the excavations near the town, we 
went the next morning toexamine them. The pacha’s 
workmen had penctrated to a great depth among 
the massive ruins of one of the grand streets, which 
formerly extended from the Necropolis to the Canopic 
gate; and, beneath huge piles of brick and stone, 
several statues had been found, at a short distance 
from the modern gate of Rosetta. They were finely 
draped fragments, of a Greek or Roman age, but sadly 
mutilated. 

I have alluded to these excavations before. Their 
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object was to furnish materials for the new fortifica- 
tions, which were rapidly proceeding, under the 
superintendence of a skilful French engineer, Gallice 
Bey, who was accustomed to parade the lines under 
the shade of a large umbrella, wearing the diamond 
crescent of some Egyptian order. It would have 
been difficult to make out what additional security 
the old pacha could have derived from these expensive 
works; but it was easy enough to divine the foreign 
influence under which he acted, and the injury that 
might hereafter be inflicted on British interests, should 
Alexandria ever chance to fall into stronger hands. 

The energy of the pacha’s character, however, was 
exhibited in this, as in everything else that he under- 
took. The garrison could not work fast enough for 
him: the services of the citizens were impressed; and 
Mehemet himself was afterwards scen, pickaxe or 
trowel in hand, setting an example to his people. 

In the progress of these works, all the ancient sites, 
capable of yielding materials, were ransacked. All 
that was available for building was removed, the 
remainder was again buried, and the ground levelled, 
either for military purposes, or with a view to the 
formation of new villas and plantations. Thousands 
of soldiers were thus engaged when we were there; 
but using no other implements than those I have 
already described in the gardens of Said Pacha, 
namely, the hoe and the basket, their progress was 
necessarily slow. It made one sigh to think of the 
wholesale demolition that was going on; with the 
total oblivion of celebrated cites. I could only indulge 
a hope, that the Society of Egyptian Antiquaries had 
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an eye to these proceedings, and would rescue the 
most valuable relics from destruction. Among the 
subterranean masses in different parts, there were 
evident tokens of fierce combustion. The walls- in 
some places were burnt to a bright yellow hue; and, 
in several apartments, we observed that the inner 
surfaces were covered with plated glass, full three- 
fourths of an inch in thickness, and of various shades 
of purple and green. How was this to be accounted 
for? Was this the original coating? Had these 
buildings been glass furnaces? or was the cement 
vitrified by intense heat? and, if so, how did it happen 
that it had not run off in a state of fusion? 

A little before sunset, Vaughan and I, in humble 
imitation of the great Haroun Al Raschid, went out 
into the city without attendants, to observe the sayings 
and doings of the common people, to listen to their 
noisy harangues, and also to their noiser quarrels, for 
the Moslem quarrel among themselves right earnestly, 
though their disputes seldom end in blows. It chanced 
as we went along, that a young man was seen in the 
heat of controversy, to strike an old one; a thing of 
very rare occurrence; and a great hubbub was the 
result. Every body cried out for justice; the parties 
rushed by us, followed by a crowd, on their way to 
the Cadi, while friends on both sides, were doing their 
best to settle the business. At length the clamour 
subsided, and long before they reached the house of 
the judge the matter was made up—each party natu- 
rally dreading a tribunal, in which justice is blind if 
not impartial, and neither probably, would have 
escaped without a mulct, and an awful recollection 
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of the bastinado. This diversion led us from what, 
in courtesy, must be called the main street, towards 
the governor's palace, on the margin of the oid port, 
looking across the water to the site of the ancient 
Pharos, and here encumbered with blocks of marble 
and old columns, forming a sort of quay. From 
thence we wandered through a labyrinth of smaller 
streets, occasionally starting aside to the right or the 
left, to make room for some grandee on _horse- 

back, or some splendid lacquey from the harems; 
- thrusting our noses into bazaars and coffee-shops, and 
casting inquisitive looks upwards towards the myste- 
rious lattices overhead. Our imaginations being fully 
charged with tales of adventure and intrigue. 

We had now very nearly reached the ‘‘ Rodat et 
Tin,” and were just in time for a peep—the first we 
had obtained—into a small mosque, which was still 
open, though most of the faithful had departed to 
their homes. We were not permitted, of course, to 
enter; but we could distinctly see the interior, which 
in neatness and quietude, put us very much in mind 
of a quaker’s meeting. 

What other discoveries might have been made it is 
impossible to say; but night coming suddenly on, we 
found it expedient to retreat; and at that moment, 
remembered, we were without a guide. To retrace 
our steps in the twilight was not easy, and in the 
absence of our interpreter we were compelled to make 
our first essay in broken Arabic; by the aid of which 
and the shrewd conjectures of those whom we address- 
ed, who naturally concluded we could have no other 
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destination than the Frank quarter, we at length 
regained our hotel. 

It was no wonder that during the still hours of 
those bright Alexandrian nights; the scenery and 
recollections of the day should be reproduced in more 
fantastic forms. 

We enjoyed the luxury of cool and quiet apartments. 
Vaughan and J, had each of us, a little iron cot, en- 
veloped in beautiful mosquito curtains,and our spacious 
chamber admitted no other rays than those descending 
from an ample sky-light. Often, as the clear African 
moon shone directly down upon us with a blueish 
tint, first through the glazed ceiling, and then through 
the gossamer patterns of our richly flowered canopies, 
I almost fancied myselfon the fairy couch of some 
good genii. Then would spring up phantoms of 
Caliphs and Viziers, dancing dervishes, bagdad mer- 
chants, slaves of the harem, ruined palaces, princes 
and princesses turned to stone, giants in black and 
white marble, magical transformations, and coarse 
buffoonery. All the thousand and one stories, in 
short, of the Arabian nights, appeared in their turn, so 
strange ald yet so truthful in their characteristics, 
and so easily explained even in their wildest vagaries, 
by the aspect of deserted cities and the prevalence of 
monstrous superstitions still extant among all classes. 

Vaughan, being indisposed on Friday morning, Dr. 
S. and I, attended by the illustrious Polychronopolos, 
in grand costume, set out for a visit to the palace of 
Ras et Tin. The sun was furiously hot, this being 
only the second week in February, the epot wholly 
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unprotected from its scorching beams, and a few young 
acacias in the great court, being the only signs of 
vegetation; but these were far too scanty and languid 
to cast even the shadow of a shade over the glaring 
sand and calcined walls which surrounded them. 

Yet this was the Pacha’s favorite residence; appa- 
rently more fit for a salamander than a human being. 
Apart, however, from its uncommon exposure, there 
were not wanting reasons in Mehemet Ali’s case, for 
this predilection. 

He was here in the immediate vicinity of his docks, 
his arsenal, and his great ships of war. And in spite 
of the conviction which circumstances must at times 
have pressed upon him, especially towards the close of 
his career, that all these appliances of future conquest 
were vain and fruitless, it seemed that he could never 
wholly divest himself of a secret hope, that things might 
once more take aturn. Whocould say what Allah the 
All-powerful might yet decree? or if Allah were as 
indifferent to the fate of the Pacha, as the old Pacha 
certainly was to the glory of Allah, still who could 
tell what destiny might yet have in store? However 
it might be, the Pacha was an eminently practical 
man, and hence to the very latest period, he held 
himself in readiness to profit by accidents. and never 
abandoned the design of making Alexandria a strong 
fortress, and a great naval station. 

Ras et Tin had some advantages besides for a Ma- 
hommedan court. No where else for instance, could 
the seraglio enjoy the same privacy, nor the same 
conveniences for sea-bathing. And here the evening 
sea breezes must have been peculiarly delightful. 

The seraglio occupied the outer margin of the rock; 
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while the Pacha’s palace looked into the port. This 
palace was under repair; and the chief of the works 
being absent at prayers, we were told there could be 
no admission. Suddenly, however, the vision of the 
silver key, like the magic sound of Sesamé, caused the 
palace doors to“fly open—not excepting that of the 
_ “ Ball-room,” a name so strange and so abhorrent to 
Moslem ears. After all, there was nothing worth 
seeing. The workmen being up to their ears im 
painting, carving, and gilding; and the rooms in an 
utter state of confusion. 

The artists were for the most part Greeks and 
Italians, who were doing all that coarse and tawdry 
work could do, to bedizen the palace. But had their 
talents been greater, I doulst whether the effect would 
have been much more pleasing. At any rate the 
attempt to harmonize the Oriental and European 
styles can succeed, if at all, only in Europe. In the 
Kast, it always struck me as a failure. I might 
rather call it an abortion. We left the palace before 
the worthy chief returned from the mosque; and after 
@ peep into a pretty little marble bath-house destined 
for the pacha’s own use, and a glance at the high walls 
of the seraglio, which had all the air ofa female peni- 
tentiary, we returned to our hotel. 

In the afternoon, Vaughan was sufficiently recruit- 
ed to accompany me in a solitary ramble. We 
ascended the lofty sand hill, surmounted by a fort, 
at the south east corner of the Arab walls, to 
which every traveller should repair, who desires to 
combine in one view, the ground plans of ancient 
and modern Alexandria. 

I need not recapitulate the several objects com- 
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prised in this interesting panorama—the desert area 
—the girdle of villas and groves—the modern city 
—the port and shipping; with the bright blue sea 
beyond. 

In picturesque effect, indeed, it bears no compa- 
rison with the panorama of Rome. It can boast of 
no rich architectural groupings—no shattered tem- 
ples — aqueducts, or baths, still beautiful in ruin— 
no luxuriant vines overspreading hill or dale, and 
hiding wrecks of art, beneath the ever-renewing 
and lively productions of Nature. Mounds instead 
—bare mounds—broken potsherds—dry cisterns—a 
solitary column—and one or two venerable obelisks 
are all that remain of the second caty in the Ro- 
man empire. 

Where was all the rest? What was become of 
the 4000 palaces—the innumerable baths—temples, 
libraries, schools, churches, mausoleums? Where 
were even the materials that composed this vast 
capital? After making all due allowance for the rage 
of Iconoclasm—for the ravages of fire—for the na- 
tural disintegration of some materials—and the gradual 
absorption of others into modern edifices, I stall felt 
at a loss to account for a demolition so nearly com- 
plete. 

Pleasant, therefore, was it to turn from the melan- 
choly past, to the more cheerful prospect of a city 
once more rising from its ashes; and resuming a 
portion of its ancient importance in the great com- 
mercial chain, which binds together the social and 
material interests of two hemispheres. 

At the foot of this mound rises the prettiest 
mosque in Alexandria overshadowed with flowering 
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acacias, and surrounded by a small Turkish cemetery. 
The most celebrated mosque is that of the 1001 
columns, which stands in a small square near the 
gate leading to the Necropolis. It proved to us the 
occasion of the only act of incivility we met with 
in Alexandria, the populace of that city seldom ven- 
turing to offer an affront to Christian visitors. 

We had one evening been making a sketch of 
this sacred edifice, very much to the apparent satis- 
faction of the passers-by, some of whom even stop- 
ped to admire the strange performance. The affuir, 
however, appeared in a different light to a dark, 
comely woman, who carried a water jar on her head, 
and in her loose attire resembled a bronze figure of 
the ancient Nemesis. She accordingly vented her 
indignation against us, in hoarse curses, which so 
far as we could understand them, bid the giaours, 
in plain English, ‘‘ be off about their business.” 

From the fort on the mound, which the sentinel 
on duty would not allow us to approach, we ex- 
tended our walk to the great cemetery near Pompey’s 
pillar; where successive generations lie buried in 
their narrow graves. Headstones, carved with a 
turban or a rosc-branch, mark the sex, and aloes, 
symbolical of resignation to the Divine will, usually 
grow in a small cavity in the upper part of the 
tomb. A grave had just been opened—it looked very 
shallow: and the tombs for the most part were much 
neglected. Not a few were so much dilapidated, 
that prowling jackals and wild dogs might easily 
enter, and feast with eagles and vultures and ghouls 
on the sad relics of mortality. 

The dogs that haunt these tombs are very nume- 
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rows, and, if possible, more savage than those that 
frequent the abodes of the living. Implacable to- 
wards all strangers, they manifest an aversion to 
Europeans so peculiar, that one might almost imagine 
them to be animated by the spirit of departed bigots, 
did not the theory of Mahommedanism provide a 
more comfortable asylum for these worthies in the 
crops of the green birds of paradise, and the hol- 
low of the great trumpet which is to call the world 
to judgment. 

On re-entering the Arab walls, we met a funeral 
in full trot to the cemetery, and probably to the 
grave we had just left. The corpse was carried on 
a rude bier, covered with a carpet or cloth. A party 
of men went before, at a quick pace, and it was 
followed by a number of women, uttering shrieks and 
doleful cries. In any other country such haste would 
have been deemed indecorous; but among the Mos- 
lem, it is an act of kindness to the deceased, who is 
supposed to be in a state of great discomfiture until 
quietly deposited in the tomb. 

On the following morning, the regular transit boat 
was to start early for Cairo; and it became necessary 
to decide on the fate of Polychronopolos, who was 
extremely anxious to accompany us. We hesitated 
long before we could make up our minds. His 
embroidered vest, richly ornamented jacket, white 
fustinette, and buskins, with a formidable array of 
weapons, fierce moustaches and theatrical air, had 
often made us smile; though these equipments did 
not at all equal the splendid costume reserved for 


high days and holidays. But he really had much 
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better pretensions than these. Very respectable men- 
tion is made of this man, I believe, in Murray’s Hand- 
book—he could discourse very learnedly on Greek 
philology; and above all he had shewn himself very 
active and zealous in our service. A Greek and an 
Egyptian, however, can never agree together. The 
same antipathy of races which led to the triumph of 
Mahommedanism in Egypt exists there still. Each 
party cordially hates and despises the other, and in 
the course of events, the employer is sure to suffer. 
In short, we resolved to part with Elias and to make 
no permanent arrangement until we reached Cairo. 

Polychronopolos, was accordingly dismissed, with 
our best wishes, and an additional page in his book of 
testimonials to character. He afterwards wrote us at 
Cairo, an earnest letter to be received again, but find- 
ing us inexorable, he made the best of his way to 
Athens, where we met him several months after, in 
high spirits and active employment. 
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CHAPTER XI. 


MAHMOUDYEH CANAL. —NILE.—FOUAH.—SAIS.— 
RIVER SCENES. —COMPANY.—CONVERSATION. — 
PYRAMIDS.—BARRAGE.—BOULAC. 


THE Mahmoudyeh Canal is one of those great works 
of the late Pacha, which most strikingly illustrate his 
character. 

Its length is about fifty miles; its breadth, about 
eighty feet; and its depth about fifteen. It runs 
through the flat country between Alexandria and the 
Rosetta branch of the Nile. 

In its design it had nothing extraordinary. Its 
utility was apparent; and there were no great natural 
difficulties in its progress to be overcome. It wasa 
monster-undertaking only in respect of the instru- 
ments employed, and the rapidity of the execution. 
With a suitable corps of engineers and a well-appointed 
body of workmen, such a labour would have gained the 
Pacha no reputation. But ordinary means would not 
have suited his exchequer, and, moreover, in all things 
he emulated the glory of the ancient Pharaohs. The 
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great Rameses had sacrificed innumerable multitudes 
in cutting a canal across the desert. 

This canal was therefore dug, or rather scooped 
out, by the sinewy arms and gaunt hands of two or 
three hundred thousand Fellahin, who were driven 
together by the Pacha’s command, and compelled to 
labour on, without compensation, without intermission, 
and almost without tools, until it should be finished. 
And it was finished by these means, in little more than a 
twelvemonth, but at the sacrifice of the lives of some 
20,000 of the workmen, who left their bones in the 
trench; in order to commemorate the ambition and 
cruelty of the author. 

After all, this canal very inadequately answers its 
purpose; being supplied with water only from the 
Nile, and being navigable only during a portion of 
the year. To some extent this defect has been re- 
medied by a grand sluice at Atfch, and by the junction 
of several subsidiary canals, issuing from a higher part 
of the river. But the supply will never be sufficient 
until the level of the Nile is permanently raised. 
And this was one of the principal objects contemplated 
by the barrage, which we shall presently have occasion 
to mention. 

It was on the 14th of February that we set out for 
Cairo. Our luggage had been sent down by a camel, 
and we rode on donkeys to the quay. “There we 
found a long narrow omnibus boat—the sloped roof 
of which formed a sort of deck. It was attached to 
_ a steam tug; and filled with passengers, just ready to 
start. We leaped on board at eight o’clock in a the 
morning, and were presently in motion. 
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gan say but little of the comfort of this conveyance} 
and it is needless to speak in its dispraise, for the 
management has passed into other hands. How much 
for the better I am unable to say; but it would be 
difficult with any amount of accommodations, to make 
such journey very agreeable. 

Being hemmed in by high banks, the surrounding 
country was frequently concealed. Not that we lost 
much on that account, for the sterile landscape, unre- 
lieved by any vestiges of antiquity except a few mounds, 
brought back no reminescences of that joyous revelry 
for which this Canopic region was once so celebrated. 
Almost the only interesting objects we noticed were 
the sandy plains and the bay of Aboukir on the left; 
and on the right, the wide spreading sheet of the 
Mareotis, which modern warfare had changed from a 
fertile vale teeming with prosperous villages, into a 
vast salt lake, edged with rushes, and abounding with 
a great variety of wild fowl. Then followed wastes 
and mounds without verdure, and a few wretched 
villages were seen in the distance. 

The whole of this day therefore proved a blank 
—leaving no other recollections behind than those 
of a close overheated cabin; a greasy dinner; and 
an escape from suffocation below to the slippery 
and uncomfortable roof of the boat above, where 
our only amusement consisted in watching the 
movements of an Arab swimming in the canal like 
a dog; and in catching occasional glimpses over 
the sand banks into a wider scene of desolation 
beyond. 

About five o’clock in the afternoon, we reached the 
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pretty village of Atfeh—shaded by acacias, at. the 
junction of the canal with the Nile. 

We were now to be transferred to a ieee oul 
waiting for us on the opposite side of the sluice; 
to which therefore, all the passengers instantly made 
a rush. It is rather mortifying to acknowledge 
that in that first moment of hurry and confusion 
the most enthusiastic among us, not excepting our 
own German doctor, seemed to lose sight of every 
other object, except securing a comfortable berth. 

Being entirely ignorant of the transit arrange- 
ments, we were beginning to anticipate some mishap 
to our luggage, when a superior fellow in Egyptian 
costume tendered us his serviccs. His name was 
Mahomet of Giseh. Ile had been down with an 
English party to Alexandria, and was on his way 
home. We accepted his offer; and thus began a 
connection which was not terminated until we 
left Syria. Poor Mahomet! he had some excellent 
qualities. But I am afraid we afterwards spoiled 
him. 

Our tranquillity being at length restored, we had 
full scope for the emotion natural to such an occa- 
sion. Was this then the Nile, of which we had 
so often thought and read and talked and dreamed? 
That ancient venerable river which ever since the 
flood, had been rolling down from mysterious and 
still unknown regions; reflecting on its broad stream 
the earliest monuments of mankind; and converting 
a sandy desert into a luxuriant garden, the granary of 
the ancient world? Was this again that deified river 
which had once ranked so high in the Egyptian 
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Pantheon, and had moreover lorne so memorable 
a part in the Scripture story of Isracl’s deliverance? 
I could have felt no sympathy with a mind utterly 
insensible to associations like these. The Nile at 
Atfeh is about equal in breadth to the Rhine at 
Cologne, it runs down with a current full as swift, 
and its banks are in this part, beautifully wooded 
on either side. 

Long after our company were gone below, Vaughan 
and I continued to watch this novel scenery, as our 
stout boat breasted the rapid streain beneath the deep- 
ening shadows of night. 

The city of Fouah, famous for its mosques and its 
handsome women was nearly opposite our point of 
starting. During the night we passed the mounds of 
the ancient Sais; once the seat of a powerful dynasty ; 
and by morning light we had accomplished nearly 
half the voyage. 

A sort of Oriental etiquette had been established on 
board; the ladies and gentlemen occupying separate 
cabins; and that of sie ladies being honoured with all 
the respect due to the harem. In addition to our 
Indian party, we had now for our companions seve- 
ral native grandees and some officers, and merchants; 
with whom we made travelling acquaintance. 

One of these was a shrewd-looking one-eyed person, 
in the service of the pacha; reported to bea renegade, 
and recently appointed to the superintendence of the 
transit business. He spoke several languages, and was 
well versed in European affairs. His name was Abder 
Ahman Roustad Effendi. Another was a tall handsome 
man, with a flowing beard and remarkably courteous 
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manner; he was a Frenchman and said to be a member 
of the Legion of Honour; but was dressed as an Egyp- 
tian, and carried on the trade ofa Darfour merchant. I 
believe this person was known in England some years 
ago as the importer of a group of giraffes. While 
staying at Alexandria we remembered having seen a 
row of black children in the corridor of our hotel, 
resting their little shining faces on each other’s shoulders 
like the glossy seeds in the pods of the locust tree, and 
these children were understood to be the property of our 
Darfour merchant. I shall be sorry to do him in- 
Justice; but he certainly had the reputation of transac- 
ting a little business in this way. And it probably 
would have been difficult to do business at all in the 
slave-trading districts without dealing to some extent 
in this sort of merchandize. This gentleman’s name 
was Thebault.. There was a third person with whom 
our acquaintance was very pleasant as far as it went; 
but it was limited to looks of mutual kindness, and 
to acts of special courtesy towards the close, for which 
I was probably indebted to the flattering representa- 
tions of our new dragoman Mahomet, since neither of 
us could understand a word of the other’s language. 
This individual was a middle-aged devout and jolly- 
looking Turkish Bey, whose whole time was occu- 
pied in smoking and saying his prayers, pipe succeed- 
ing pipe till the season of devotion came round, 
when a servant made his appearance, spread a carpet 
on deck, and brought water for the previous ablutions, 
It must have been very trying to the patience of this 
good Moslem, that the passing of any individual be- 
tween the carpet and the direction of the Holy City, 
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obliged him to repeat his prayers, and of course 
lengthened his absence from the favourite pipe. 

I regret that I cannot record the name of so ex- 
emplary a person; but I was told there were not 
many like him in Egypt. 

Throughout the Delta, the course of the Nile is 
between steep alluvial banks, which are completely 
overflowed at the highest period of the inundation; 
but ordinarily they rise considerably above the stream, 
and are shaded by lofty palms whose tall stems support 
a rich canopy of verdure. It takes some time to grow 
tired of this exotic and graceful foliage; but like 
everything else it becomes monotonous by degrees, 
and requires other objects to refresh the attention. 
These, however, are not altogether wanting in the 
voyage to Cairo; the windings of the river perpetually 
presenting the same landscape under new aspects. 
Sometimes also may be seen beneath the palm groves 
‘more animated pictures of Egyptian life. Villages 
perched on mounds consisting as usual of little clay 
huts, huddled together—miniature domes, and mock 
towers; pigeon houses, and small mosques ornamented 
by village artists, and daubed over with white-wash 
or red paint. The older inhabitants listlessly stretched 
out on heaps of rubbish, gazing at the passing vessels: 
—true indigene of the soil, and so much resembling 
it in colour, that, according to Horace’s theory, they 
must have sprung from the mud. Stark naked 
fellows were employed at the water-wheels, or busily 
repairing the banks; women and children coming 
down to the river to fill their water jars, and scream- 
ing for ‘‘backshish” whenever the boat approached the 
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shore. Buffaloes also might be seen swimming over, or 
cooling themselves in the shallows: and flights of 
wild fowl of all kinds, started by the wild boars in 
the rushes, dash across the stream and give additional 
spirit to the scene. Then the surface of the river is 
further enlivened by vessels of curious forms, and 
varied, if not enlivened by the appearance of numer- 
ous wrecks. In certain states of the river these 
wrecks make a principal feature .in the river naviga- 
tion; and they seem to be regarded by the natives 
with the utmost indifference. The quantity of sedi- 
diment brought down by the current is continually 
forming new shoals; the uncertainty of the winds 
acting on the huge lateen sails, and the utter reckless- 
ness of the Arab boatmen are so many and perpetual 
occasions of these disasters. 1 think that in our 
passage to Boulac, though so much of it was per- 
formed during the night, we counted at least half-a- 
dozen vessels sunk or on their beam ends, several of 
them with their masts just above water, and one in 
the act of sinking, while another of the same crazy 
craft was helping to unlade her. 

It was not long before it became apparent that 
Roustad Effendi desired to cultivate our society. He 
had formed an impression, ] cannot doubt, that we 
were travelling authors; and hence though very com- 
municative, he was evidently desirous that Egypt 
should appear to us in the most advantageous light. 
Our conversation soon became very animated, and 
theories of governments—past events—existing insti- 
tutions, and public characters, not excepting that of 
the pacha himself, were freely discussed. His remarks 
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for the most part, were sensible, though naturally 
influenced by his position, and by the desire he felt to 
justify his own conduct and that of the master of his 
choice. 

Quite aware of the first effect of the contrast between 
Egypt and Europe, he particularly urged upon us the 
propriety of suspending our judgment until things had 
been fully and fairly considered. He admitted the 
imperfection of all that had been done, but contended 
that the true test of the pacha’s system was a com- 
parison of the past with the present: which he thought 
would shew a remarkable advance in civilisation. In 
discussing the merits of the old pacha, he did not deny 
his unbounded ambition: he considered him an egotist 
on a grand scale. But this, he said, was incident to 
all great genius and success. In short, he was, as 
might be expected, enthusiastic in his master’s praise. 
At the same time he professed a sincere desire for any 
suggestions that might lead to further improvement, 
and intimated that they would be favorably received 
in the highest quarters. I must see the pacha, he 
added; and then he doubted not that I should form 
the highest estimate of his character. With all this 

eulogy there was something so apologetic in his manner, 
that I felt assured he calculated on notes being made 
of all our conversations. It has fallen to my lot, on 
more than one occassion to associate with renegades. 
They belong to a class whom it is almost impossible to 
respect, because it is impossible to believe in their 
sincerity; and men-who are disloyal to their Maker 
can give no guarantees to society. 

_. The most favorable construction of their conduct, 
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is to regard them as utter unbelievers in’ revelation: 
as men who hold religion to be important only as an 
instrument of government, and concluding all religions 
to be equally false, give the preference to that which 
has the strongest hold on public opinion. It is so 
obvious that human laws and sanctions, unaided by 
conscience, fall short of their object, that the ambitious 
and wnprincipled of all ages, have recognised the poli- 
tical necessity of religion; and hence, where they have 
not found one adapted to their purpose, they have 
even set about the invention of a new one. 

Voltaire in his play of Mahomet, puts this senti- 
ment into the lips of the false prophet :-— 

“Tl faut un autre culte: i] faut de nouveaux fers; 
Tl faut un autre Dieu pour l’aveugle univers.” ! 

I was curious to know what opinions were enter- 
tained on this subject by the astute effendi, and 
though I could not directly put the question to him, 
I was enabled in the course of conversation pretty 
well to ascertain them. They corresponded with the 
ideas above expressed. A semi-barbarous pcople, he 
maintained, would submit to no laws which they did 
not believe to be Divine, and rulers are not only at 
liberty, therefore, but obliged, to make use of the 
popular superstition whatever it may be. In this 
view of the case, he considered that a diversity of 
religions in the present imperfect and variegated con- 
dition of human society, was a positive benefit and not 
an evil. At the same time he freely admitted, that 
Christianity was the most moral of all religions, and 
would one day become universal. 

1 Le Fanatisme. 
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The Darfour merchant was not less ready to give us 
information; and there were many points, both geo- 
graphical and commercial, on which his observations 
as a traveller were valuable. 

The interest I had formerly taken in the African 
races led me to make many inquiries which were 
courteously answered; but with a tact implying that 
my motive was understood. 

He professed himself a decided enemy to the slave- 
trade. He said that the native merchants of Dartour 
and Kordofan were quite aware of its mischievous 
effects; and that if the pacha would only remove the 
obstacles to a free-trade in ivory, gums, senna, cotton, 
and other African produce, they would willingly 
abandon the illicit trade, and betake themselves to a 
regular course of industry. He spoke of the extent to 
which a legitimate traffic might, under such cireum- 
stances be carried on. The most valuable articles of 
commerce, he said, could be purchased in those coun- 
‘tries for a mere trifle. And notwithstanding all the 
drawbacks on the existing trade, among which he 
reckoned an average loss of one third of the camels _ 
from fatigue and drought; he considered that its 
ordinary profits amounted to about 200 per cent. on 
the capital employed. 

Among other incidents of travel, he mentioned 
that he had been as far southward as the latitude 
marked in the maps for the mountains of the moon. 
But so far from mountains being there, the country 
was extremely flat and swampy. Hence he couchuded 
that they must lie far beyond. 

This account corresponded with what we afterwards 
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heard from the Count Neippert, who had recently 
made a tour with the Prince Collorado in search of the 
sources of the Nile. That gentleman stated, that they 
had traced the course of the White Nile to a great 
distance southward, without any indications of being 
near its commencement. He spoke in glowing terms 
of the grandeur of the scenery; describing it as beau- 
tifully wooded, and descending in lawn-like slopes to 
the water. In his opinion, the White Nile was the 
main branch; and where they left it to return, it was 
still a magnificent stream. The opinion of these 
travellers, as to the remoteness of the sources of the 
Nile, has been more recently confirmed by authentic 
accounts, which lead to a certainty, that the moun- 
tainous regions from whence it in all probability de- 
scends, must be placed in a much lower latitude than 
was formerly imagined. 

As for our kind-hearted bey, we had hitherto been 
contented to exchange smiles; but after due cogitation 
on his part, he resolved to give me a more positive’ 
expression of his good-will. As the hour of prayer 
again approached, I was surprised to see the splendid 
pipe in the hands of Mahomet, who presently ap- 
proached me with the bey’s compliments and request, 
that I would make use of it until he had ended his 
devotions. Mahomet took care to inform me, that 
this was the quintescence of Oriental politeness, and 
could not with decency be declined. I, therefore, 
quietly smoked the pipe of peace, for a few consecrated 
minutes; and thus offered up the first fumes I had 
ever tasted of the delicious latakia, as a grateful in- 
- cense to the spirit of universal charity. 
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~ At mid-day, we came in sight of the pyramids of 
Giseh, about twenty miles off, and we never lost sight 
of them again, though their position so often shifted 
with the windings of the river, that we often doubted 
of their identity. 

Shortly after, we reached the termination of the 
Delta, at a little distance beyond the village of 
Ome Dinar. From the cataracts downward to this 
spot, the Nile descends in one grand stream: but here 
it divides into two channels; one of which runs on to 
Damietta, and the other, by which we ascended, to 
Rosetta. According to Strabo, at a former period, 
the apex was further south, nearly opposite Heliopolis 
and the modern Shobra, where a third channel, called 
the Pelusiac branch, at that time existed. 

At the spot where the Delta now terminates, is the 
eclebrated barrage. This great work has been often 
alluded to; but as its nature and object may not be 
clearly understood, it will not be amiss to state, that it 
is an immense sluice, or dam, intended to be thrown 
across the river, resting on cighty arches, each of 
which is to be closed with a gate, capable of being 
opened and shut at pleasure; the design being to re- 
tain the water above the Delta at the mean height of 
the annual inundation. The cost of such an under- 
taking will be prodigious; but in the opinion of 
scientific persons the work is not impracticable. The 
chief danger is, lest the weight of water impelled by 
the current should break down the barrage altogether, 
or find an outlet at the sides; or, if the stream be 
effectually stopped, that at certain seasons excessive 
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inundations should destroy the upper country. If. 
none of these mischiefs ensue, the results would be - 
highly beneficial. At present, the entire cultivation 
of the country depends on irrigation; requiring, I 
believe, in the district below the barrage alone, 40,000 
water-wheels, with the labour of as many men, beside . 
100,000 oxen. The greater part of this would be 
annually saved. The Mahmoudyeh canal would, 
moreover, receive a constant supply of water; and, 
at some future time, a navigable canal might again be 
opened to Suez. 

Ten thousand men were busily employed on-the 
foundations of this great work at the time of our 
passing it. It was a brilliant Sunday morning, and 
they looked like black emmets on the mounds, toiling 
and broiling in the mid-day sun. Alas, for these poor 
Fellahin! they knew no rest but in the grave. Yet 
they were spending their strength for nought, and 
their labour for that which profiteth nothing. Among 
the vanities of which the wisest of men speaks, is that 
of the monarch “ who knoweth not what shall come 
after him: nor whether he who shall have rule over 
his labour will be a wise man or a fool.” Whether 
the old pacha had any presentiment on this subject 
or not, he was sparing no pains to complete all his 
great works in his own life-time. Jt was not without 
reason, for those that he left unfinished are likely to 
remain so. 

In two hours, after passing the barrage, we reached 
Shobra. There our intelligent companion, the effendi, 
gathered up his wide trousers, and leaped ashore. We 
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afterwards saw him but once, returning on horseback 
from his devotions at the citadel. In half an hour 
more we got to Boulac; and jumping into a van, 
drove immediately through an avenue of acacias, 
and across the Esbekieh square to the hotel d’Orient, 
where we arrived. about three in the afternoon. 
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CHAPTER XJI. 


CAIRO — COPTIC WEDDING — MOSQUE OF SULTAN 
HASSAN—-THE CITADEL—MEHEMET ALI'S NEW 
MOSQUE—SPLENDID PANORAMA—THE PALACE 
— JOSEPH’S WELL — SLAUGHTER OF THE Ma- 
MELUKES. 


SOMETHING like a feeling of exultation, I must 
confess to have passed through my mind at the 
consciousness of being at length in the metropolis of 
Egypt—the city of the Khaliffs, “El Kahirah” the 
victorious, “the mother of the world,” and I know 
not what epithets beside, culled from the choicest 
flowers of Arabian anthology. 

Cairo, in truth, is not unworthy of its fame. Seen 
from the Mokattam heights, when the sun lights up 
its fantastic architecture, bringing out all that is most 
picturesque into bright relief, and throwing whatever 
is mean and offensive into the shade, it certainly is 
a gorgeous place, realizing in a great degree the 
fervid descriptions of Eastern poets and novelists. Its 
surrounding scenery may, indeed, lack something of 
the exuberant verdure of Damascus. It cannot boast 
the hallowed associations of Jerusalem, nor the splendid 
position and variety of Constantinople; but there is 
no Mahommedan capital to be compared with it: 
and it stands unrivalled among the Arab cities. Still 
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exhibiting, in spite of dilapidation and decay, and 
the more dangerous contact of innovations and re- 
forms, the purest and most genuine models of Arab 
manners, language, and society. Yet, like other 
Oriental places, it looks best at a distance. In the 
great civic advantages of spacious and well-ventilated 
thoroughfares, cleanliness, and uniformity of design, 
Eastern cities have always been deficient. Their 
picturesqueness in fact depends greatly on their irre- 
gularities and incongruities — their strange medleys 
of mud and magnificence, and the absence of any 
general plan. And, hence, however pleasing they 
may appear in the aggregate, a nearer inspection 
usually ends in disappointment. Cairo is by no means 
an exception to this rule. Its crowded architecture 
—the narrowness and intricacy of its streets, if streets 
they can be called, which are often little better than 
alleys, ending in labyrinths and culs de sac; its 
overshadowing and antique houses, projecting story 
beyond story, until they almost meet at the top, and 
seem to form appropriate haunts for the old spirit of 
Islam, which shuns the light and abhors the very 
idea of improvement; the poverty and dirt which 
pervade many quarters; and the dilapidation and 
decay which disfigure others—arc all so many draw- 
backs on the first grand impression conveyed by the 
coup d’wil from the citadel. Tor my part, I could 
never explore those obscure and complicated ways 
and passages, nor those uncleansed and ill-ventilated 
courts and crannies, without strange impressions of 
the untold atrocities and abominations that from 
time immemorial have been perpetrated in them. 
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Yet in the midst of all this architectural confusion, — 
spring up those stately edifices which give external 
beauty to the city; and in many a secret nook and 
corner may be seen the costly portals of old mameluke 
palaces, or the embellished fronts and elegant lattices 
that distinguish the dwellings of the wealthier citizens. 

There is scarcely any part of this great capital, 
which either by favor and affection, or by the aid 
of “ backshish,” may not be visited by Europeans— 
mosques, baths, palaces, tombs, all but the harems; 
though even these are accessible to ladies and medical 
men; while all that you see reminds you of Oriental 
stories which were the delight of childhood; some- 
what divested, it may be, of their couleur de rose ; 
and occasionally redolent of other perfumes than those 
with which those tales are so plentifully sprinkled. 

Both physically and morally, indeed, the stranger 
in Cairo may expect to be sometimes annoyed. Yet 
the charm of the East makes large compensation. 
It will soon, also, be discovered that a certain pro- 
portion of rubbish and ruin adds to the general effect; 
and the disgust of some interior scenes will be miti- 
gated by the grateful recollection of a better order of 
things in the land which we are proud to call our 
home. 

A very inadequate idea, however, would be formed 
of this celebrated city from its architectural peculi- 
arities alone. You must add to these, the exuberant 
but turbid tide of vitality which ever flows through 
it—the varieties of race, complexion, costume, rank 
and condition of which it is composed; the reversal 
of all previously received ideas of decorum which it 
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exhibits: the mixture of ostentation and wretchedness 
—of fanaticisim and fatuity —ofactivity and inertness 
—of bustle ard repose, which here meet together 
and contrast with each other, and altogether confound 
the European with a scene of manners and customs, 
and religion, such as he has never witnessed before. 
But I am anticipating the brief narrative of our 
proceedings. | 
Every where surrounded by the emblems of another 
faith, it was a pleasure to us to learn, that in this 
Mahommedan city there was a spot, where the Protes- 
tant Christian could worship God in his own way. 
The English chaplaincy, combined as it is here with 
the Church mission, occupies a spacious house in the 
Coptic quarter— which was once a Mameluke’s palace 
—and as service was to be performed in the evening, 
thither we repaired, under the guidance of our new 
attendant Mahomet; and made our first acquaintance 
with the excellent clergyman Mr. Lieder. After the 
service, it was gratifying to us, to find that Mahomet 
was well-known at the mission-house; where though 
a Mussulman he had been partly cducated: and the 
strong recommendations he now received from the 
worthy chaplain and his wife, confirmed us in our 
choice, and determined this part of our arrangements 
for the remainder of our journey. In connection 
with the Coptic quarter, | may here observe that it 
is the policy of the East not only to separate the 
different sections of the city from each other by 
gates and bars; but likewise to keep the dissenti- 
ent religionists as much as possible apart from the 
true believers. I shall take another opportunity of 
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describing the Copts, who are the lineal descendants 
of the ancient Egyptians. Of their habits and. obser- 
vances we as yet knew but little; but it was our good 
fortune in returning rather late that same evening to 
our hotel, to commence our acquaintance by a sight 
of one of their weddings. 

We were passing through the narrow streets and 
passages of this quarter of the city, Mahomet going 
before us, with a lanthorn, in compliance with the 
police regulations, when the approach of a festive 
party was announced by a body of torch-bearers, 
accompanied by a band of musicians, playing on drums 
hautboys and other instruments. 

When the first blaze of lights had passed, appeared 
the bride-maid, a young lady on horseback, hand- 
somely dressed and escorted by a number of male 
friends on foot. Then came another body of torch- 
bearers, immediately followed by the bride, who was 
also on foot, resplendent with gold and trinkets, 
enveloped in a long white veil, and surrounded by a 
party of gentlemen; a concourse of people attended 
by musicians succeeded, and a crowd of women 
brought up the rear, uttering the shrill ‘‘Zaghareet,” 
the universal expression of female emotion in the 
East. As the procession passed on, the attendants, 
according to custom, stopped and made their demand 
of “‘backshish,” which on this occasion we were delight- 
ed to contribute. Nothing indeed could have been 
more opportune than this incident, which plunged 
us at once into the very depths of Orientalism; gay 
costumes, antiquated buildings, flaming torches, 
strange music, thrilling voices, a Christian ceremony, 
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and a joyous occasio, all carrying us back to the 
time and the festivities of Cana. And reminding us of 
the midnight cry, “ Behold the Bridegroom cometh !” 
— We lost no time the following morning in present- 
ing aletter at the British consulate, given us by a kind 
friend, and brother of the consul, Mr. Walne, which 
obtained us a hearty reception. Our plan, for this 
day, led us to see the great mosque of Sultan Hassan, 
the citadel, and the tombs of the Mamelukes; a course 
which included many of the principal streets, and 
some other of the public edifices. The great mosque 
has been often described. It stands in the suburbs, 
beyond the celebrated gate ‘‘ Bab Zuweileh.” It is 
justly esteemed the finest, and, I believe, it is also the 
oldest in Cairo. It was built by the Sultan Hassan 
in the year 757 of the Hegira (a.p. 1356), the mate- 
rials being supplied from the pyramids. The design 
of the building is magnificent, but the workmanship 
is coarse and inferior. 

We entered by a lofty porch, which brought us to 
the threshold of the sanctuary. Here we were re- 
quested to put on slippers, and were then admitted. 
The mosque consists of a grand hypzthral court; 
beyond which is the tomb of the founder. In the 
middle of the court are ornamental cisterns, surmount- 
ed by cupolas, for the purpose of ablution. On each 
side of the court is a lofty arched recess; that to the 
east being the principal place of worship, and con- 
taining the mifrab and the pulpit, with a number of 
curious lamps and bronze lanthorns suspended in it. 

The chapel of the tomb is a square saloon, having 
@ spacious dome. The tomb stands in the middle, on 
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a rich pavement of variegated marble. On one of 
the slabs were pointed out to us some curious stains 
resembling blood, which are said to mark the spot 
where a treacherous vizier was slain by the offended 
sultan with his own hand; and whatever credit might 
be due to the story, it was, at least, in accordance 
with the habits and practices of the age and country. 
While in this mosque, we were witnesses to one of 
_ the most singular superstitions of the East; from which 
even our intelligent Mahomet, notwithstanding his 
partially Christian education, was not exempt. 

Idiots in Mahommedan countries are looked upon 
as superior beings; their minds are supposed to be 
in heaven. This fancy might, in the abstract, 
be deemed only a benevolent folly, founded on sym- 
pathy with the unfortunate, and calculated to insure 
their comfort and protection. But it is here carried 
to such an extreme, as to leave the demented indi- 
vidual without proper restraint, and often to occasion 
the most outragcous violations of decency. These 
afflicted beings—some of them, by the bye, probably 
as much knaves as fools—parade the strects not un- 
frequently in a state of complete nudity; and, in this 
condition, are indulged by the populace in the most 
scandalous liberties. More frequently, however, they 
are covered with shreds and tattered garments; but in 
all cases, so far as eating and drinking are concerned, 
they seem to have the freedom of the market. One 
of these Mahonmedan saints, a little open-mouthed 
dwarf, followed us bleating round the mosque, in 
which he was evidently considered the principal per- 
sonage. He was decently dressed, however, and 
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extremely inoffensive, but quite alive to the value of 
‘ backshish,” which he clutched with every demonstra - 
tion of joy. On leaving the place, Mahomet not only 
respectfully kissed his dirty hand, but likewise his 
open mouth, as though determined to inhale a por- 
tion of the idiot’s sanctity. 

From the mosque of Hassan we crossed the Rou- 
meyleh square, a large open space where the public 
executions are performed; and where also, as cruelty 
and buffoonery are too often allied, the people .assem- 
ble to see the tricks of jugglers. A set of these gentry 
were at that moment surrounded by a gaping crowd, 
while we pursued our way up the steep road that 
leads to the pacha’s new mosque in the citadel. This 
mosque was designed to surpass all others in magnifi- 
cence, and probably intended to make some atonement 
for the notorious irreligion and impiety of the founder. 
It was constructed on the usual plan of a hypethral 
temple; that is to say, an open court, with recesses 
and fountains. The material is alabaster, from the 
quarries of “ Om Argoob,” and ‘‘ Deir Bolos.” We 
thought the execution coarse, and the ancient motto, 
* Opus superabat materiam,” in this instance com- 
pletely reversed. But alabaster, however unique and 
costly, is altogether an inappropriate stone for build- 
ings of any magnitude, and always looks both meagre 
and unpleasing. 

An additional interest is now attached to this 
mosque from its having become the mausoleum of the 
old pacha. When we were at Cairo, it was generally 
supposed that he would lie with his family in the 
cemetery of the mamelukes; but the selection ulti- 
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mately made seems more in accordance with the 
grandeur of his aims, and the dignity to which he 
had attained. 

On a subsequent day we visited several of the other 
principal mosques, and among them, the mosque of 
Hasaneyn, the most sacred edifice in Cairo. This 
mosque contains the shrine of K] Hoseyn, the grand- 


800 of the prophet, and according to some writers, 


ee 


fthe head also of that martyr. 


The evening service had commenced, as we stopped 
for a few moments at the entrance, from whence we 
could distinctly sce the congregation at prayers, 
bowing, kneeling, prostrating themselves, and chant- 
ing as the Imaum led their devotions. But having 
no official authority to enter, and Mahomet’s brother 
who happened to be with us, being either alarmed or 
scandalised at our presumption, we soon withdrew, and 
went to the shrine of the prophet’s grand-daughter 
“ Zeynab,” where a trifling *‘ backshish” procured us 
permission to gaze at the tomb of this female saint, 
as long as we pleased. 

To return, however, to the citadel. The new 
mosque occupies part of the site of the old palace of 
Sultan Ibn Kalaoon; several of the enormous granite 
columns of which still formed a magnificent ruin. 
It is from this elevated platform that the splendid 
panorama is obtained, which every Egyptian traveller 
records, comprising the mosques, minarets, fountains, 
bazaars, palaces, terraced roofs, walls, and towers of 
the city of the Khalifs, with the remarkable scenery 
beyond. 

Egypt is here contracted to a mere spay of culti- 
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vated soil, nourished by the waters of the river, and 
hemmed in on either side by a region of death and 
desolation. The gigantic tombs of the Memphite dynas- 
ties mark the boundary of vegetable life in the Western 
quarter; those of the Mamelukes, the limits of the 
Eastern desert. Towards the North this narrow vale 
expands into the richer plains of the Delta, sprinkled 
with villages and palm groves; with Goshen lying to ., wast 
the East. Behind the citadel are the loftier heights; 
and fortresses of the uncouth Mokattam; and a rocky ® 
margin of quarried hills conceals the course of the sa- 
cred Nile to the South. Within that bright horizon 
may be scen at one glance the monuments and recol- 
lections of upwards of four thousand years. Memphis, 
Cairo, Heliopolis: pyramids, mosques, and Moslem 
tombs; memorials of the glory of the Pharachs and of 
the Khalifs—types also of delusions past and present— 
of the earliest and of the latest Egyptian superstitions, 
separated from each other only by a short interval of 
Christianity, of which the traces have almost dis- 
appeared; but which is destined, notwithstanding, like 
the life-giving river that flows through them to make 
that moral desert once more, and perhaps at no very 
distant period, rejoice and blossom as the rose. 

The old pacha must have had but little of the 
sentimental about him, or the tombs of the great but 
forgotten kings on the one hand, and of the brave but 
unfortunate chiefs on the other, would have suggested 
topics of serious reflection, and might possibly have 
moderated his ambition. 

Mchemet Ali’s own palace in the citadel bears no 
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comparison whatever with the one he destroyed to 
make room for the mosque. It has not, in fact, the 
slightest architectural pretension, being nothing more 
than a plain pavilion, one story high, standing in the 
midst of a flower garden. It contained, however, 
some tolerably fine apartments, richly furnished and 
decorated with mirrors and gilding, the prevailing 
color being a dull grey. Sea-views were painted in 


_ an ordinary style on the panels; and the portrait of a 


stupid-looking youth, the pacha’s youngest son, 
ornamented one of the rooms. On the whole this 
palace pleased us as little as that of Alexandria, and 
for the saine reason. 

Our attention was particularly directed to the sony 
furniture—to the bath room, really a beautiful apart- 
ment inlaid with alabaster and precious marbles, and 
to the pacha’s private bed-room, with its rich canopy 
over-hanging a mattrass laid on the floor. As every topic 
likely to gratify curiosity was anticipated, the exact 
spot occupied by his highness at receptions was pointed 
out to us; and the tales of the palace, narrated by 
truth-loving officials, were translated to us by our own 
trusty Mahomet. After playing a game at billiards 
with one of his highness’s attendants, we took our 
leave, and returning through the gardens, were pre- 
sented with a bouquet, which entitled the donor, of 
course, to a handsome gratuity. We then descended 
the shaft of the well, known by the name of 
“ Joseph’s Well,” the popular tradition ascribing it 
to the patriarch Joseph. There is reason to suppose 
it was really an original work of the Pharaohs; but 
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it takes its present name from the famous Saladin, 
whose prenomen was “ Yoosoof,” and who is believed 
to have opened and restored it. 

_ Finally, we were conducted to the ruined mosque of 
the sultan Ibn Kalaoon, which is now converted into a 
magazine. Our official attendant informed us that, this 
was the principal scene of the slaughter of the Mame- 
luke chiefs. On their way to the palace, it appears — 
they were here invited to dismount, and perform their © 
devotions; and halting in this narrow spot for the 
purpose, were fired upon from all quarters, and exter- 
minated. One only of this gorgeous troop—the Emir 
Bey—escaped, by leaping his horse from the ramparts 
at a place which was afterwards shewn us. 
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THE MAMELUKE CEMETERIES. — TOMB OF THE 
PACHA’S FAMILY.— FEMALES AT THE TOMBS. — 
MAHOMMEDAN SLAVERY.—THE SLAVE HUNTS. 
— THE SLAVE MARKET. 


THE connexion between a palace and a tomb is pro- 
verbial in the East. It might probably furnish the 
clue to our movements on this occasion. We had 
seen where the Mamelukes fell; we now hired don- 
keys, and went directly down to the great southern 
cemetery, which lies beyond the walls of the city, at 
the foot of the Mokattam. There is another cemetery 
more to the east, containing a greater number of fine 
monuments. But this is famous for the tomb of the 
Imaum E’Shaffee, the great Moslem sectary, and like- 
wise for that of Mehemet Ali’s family. 

The appearance of these cemeteries is very striking; 
rising, as if by talismanic art, from the sands of the 
desert, into every form of architectural beauty and 
elegance. Their extent and magnificence justly en- 
title them to be called “Cities of the Dead.” The 
mausoleums and tombs are innumerable, and of all 
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shapes and sizes, from the elaborate mosque and the 
stately canopy, poised on slender marble columns, and 
ornamented with rich friezes of gold and azure, with 
curious inlays, and Arabic inscriptions, down to the 
simple dome, the stone grave, and the turbaned stele. 
Yet, for the most part, they have a wan and spectral 
look; and many of them, from age and neglect, are 
crumbling into ruin. I had observed this apparent 
want of care at Alexandria; I afterwards remarked it 
at Constantinople. It appears to be common to all 
Mahommedan countries; the consequence, probably, 
of that instability which follows from frequent political 
changes, and the absence of hereditary distinctions. 
In one respect, however, the cemeteries of Egypt 
differ from those of the East in general. In Egypt, 
every inch of cultivated land being valuable, it has 
been the custom of all ages to bury the dead only in 
sandy and desolate places; hence, unlike other Moslem 
countries, the Egyptian cemeteries are relieved by no 
verdure, and goothed by no pleasant. associations. No 
tall cypress trees here, as.elsewhere, hallow the scene, 
affording shelter to the plaintive dove or the screech- 
ing owl, or solace to the mourning relatives, In 
Egypt, death js- deprived of its emblematic shadow, 
and stript-even of its congenial gloom. Thus, these gor- 
geous Mameluke domes glare on in a perpetual sun- 
shine, and-offend the eye by their very brightness; 
except when the hot simoom sweeps over them in 
sand-storms; and then they look like funereal ovens, 
discomfiting the spectator with the idea of myriads 
of dry bones, more numerous than those that peopled 
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Ezekiel’s Valley of Vision, for ever exposed, and for 
ever parching on until the morning of the resurrection. 
 In-the midst of this cemetry stood the sepulchral 
mosque of the Pacha’s family, with a complete mor- 
tuary establishment attached to it, a guardian’s resi- 
dence, and apartments for the ladies of the harem; 
who, unscared by the ghosts of the murdered races 
around them, were accustomed to spend much of their 
‘time here in communion with their departed relatives. 
The outer gate being fastened by an immense wooden 
lock—rather an odd appendage to a royal mausoleum 
—we had some trouble in opening it. This difficulty 
overcome, we passed down 4 long corridor, leading 
to the mosque, which consists of two naves, meeting 
at right angles, each being surmounted by a dome. 
The windows were decorated with stained glass; 
and green blinds gave a refreshing coolness to the 
interior. 

The floor was richly carpeted—and handsome 
lamps were suspended from the ceiling, The tombs, 
ranged along each nave, were of marble, emblazoned 
with red, green and blue devices, and lavishly gilded. 
Several of the Pacha’s family lay there; and several 
I believe have since followed. Shortly after our visit, 
a favourite wife of. the pacha with the charming title 
of “Shems ¢ Safa,” “The sun of happiness,” was 
added to the number of the illustrious departed, ‘ Sol 
occubuit nox nulla,” etc. And a spot was pointed out 
‘ to us, as being reserved for the pacha’s own tomb. 

There is something not less pleasing than melan- 
choly in that custom, so ancient and so universal in 
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the East, of females watching at the tombs of their rela- 
tives and friends. Some of the most pathetic stories 
in the sacred volume recognise this early practice: and 
its origin may be traced to the finest sentiments, and 
the best hopes of our frail humanity. 

It seems indeed not less appropriate than natural 
to that sex which is always the last to quit the dying 
pillow, that it should be the first to visit the conse- 
crated sepulchre; and I never could behold those 
muffled forms, hastening before sunrise to the place 
of burial, or sitting in silent groups around the 
last relics of domestic affection—sights so common 
throughout these regions—without sympathy and 
emotion. In Cairo, however, a singular superstition 
is grafted on this early usage, which gives it an addi- 
tional, though a factitious interest. 

We were told that, when the sad night of weep- 
ing and desolation, the ‘“‘ Leylet el Wahsheh” is 
past, and the dead is supposed to be at rest in his 
grave, the widow, the sister, the daughter, or other 
near female relative often repairs to the tomb, to 
converse with the departed, who is believed to 
be conscious of their presence and still to be con- 
cerned in family affairs. Hence all important events 
are communicated; all family joys and sorrows, 
hopes and fears. In cases of dangerous sickness 
especially, the deceased is apprised of the calamity, 
and as the case becomes hopeless, due notice of the 
probable result is given; they report that all that 
is possible has been done to preserve life, but in 
vain, and shortly, therefore, may the deceased 
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expect to meet his much-loved relative in the lower 
world. | 

For so to entertain a little ease 

_ Do their frail thoughts dally with false surmise.” 

On leaving the cemetery, we resolved to visit a scene 
which, happily for Great Britain, can no longer be 
Witnessed in any part of her wide dominions; and 
which still more to her credit, she is endeavouring to 
efface from the world—I mean “a Slave-market.” 

Tt was natural for one who had devoted so many 
years to the cause of negro emancipation, to feel much 
interested about the real character and extent of the 
Egyptian slave trade and slavery. I took some pains 
therefore to become accurately informed on these 
subjects; and as it never was my practice, at any 
period to exaggerate the evils of a system which in 
all its forms is so thoroughly indefensible; so now, I 
shal] at once admit that Mahommedan slavery bad as 
it is, is a thing very different from the slavery which 
exists, I blush to say it, under the sanvtion or conni- 
vance of governments calling themselves Christian. 

Slavery will never find an apologist in me. 

Christianity is opposed to it in every form and 
degree. Atthe same time, looking at the question 
practically, it is easy to perceive how closely the 
servile condition may be assimilated to forms of poli- 
tical and domestic government, on which some of 
the bast philanthropists may disagree. Hence, on the 
principle of never hazarding a certain argument for 
one that may’ prove untenable, I have always been 
“Iindisposed to those sweeping denunciations which treat 
every sort of political or sociel hardship or injustice 
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as slavery. It would be far safer and much more 
to the purpose, to confine the charge to those pal- 
pable forms which none can dispute, and for which 
certainly no justifiable parallel can be found, | 
freely admit that the pretexts on which human 
rights are curtailed, have been for the most part, 
hollow and insincere; but I cannot deny that there 
may have been conditions of human society, hereto- 
fore, or that there may be such even now, in which 
the greatest happiness of the greatest number, would 
temporarily require a degree of political and domestic 
subservience inconsistent with what are eeny 
called constitutional and social rights. 

Much of that servitude of which we read in patri- 
archal times, seems to me of this kind; justifiable, if 
at all, only on exceptional grounds; and in contending 
against the slavery of the Western world, it will be 
sufficient to say that both in principle and practice, the 
modern is wholly unlike the ancient servitude, which 
is often quoted as an example. J do not mean to assert 
that the state of Mahommedan society creates any 
such exception, nor that either in theory or practice 
Mahommedan slavery can ever lay claim to toleration. 

But it is not the less proper to know, that it has 
never reached that depth of crime and degradation 
which is the level of slavery in Christian lands. It has 
never, for instance, presumed to abnegate the elemen- 
tary rights of humanity. It has never transformed a 
human being into a chattel, having no rights at all. 
‘It has never made the position of the slave hopeless 
and irredeemable. It has never systematically con- 
‘demned him to uncompensated and fatal toil. It 
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has never been further aggravated by the strong 
antipathies of colour, nor by an irrevocable separation 
of the slave from the rest of mankind. These constitute 
the grand opprobrium of Christian slavery; though 
far less would suffice to ensure its condemnation, 

Whatever be the sins of Mahommedan slavery, it 
has not these to answer for. The slave among the 
Moslems is still under the protection of law. He has 
limited nghts which he may, and often does assert 
against his owners. He must be educated, fed, and 
taught the religion of the country. So far from endur- 
ing greater hardships than those of the nominally free 
working classes, he commonly suffers less, He usually 
occupies the comparatively easy position of a domestic 
servant; and is incorporated into his master’s family. 
He often becomes his master’s favourite; marries his 
master’s daughter; and may rise from one preferment 
to another until he attains the highest rank in the 
country. An officer who had just married the old 
pacha’s youngest daughter, when we were at Cairo, 
was originally a slave. The Mameluke chiefs, who so 
long ruled the country, were also originally slaves. | 

Ifa female slave be handsome and clever, as many 
Nubian and Abyssinian girls are, to say nothing of 
the Georgians and Circassians, their advancement is 
certain. Ina country where: polygamy and sensual- 
ity prevail, a variety of complexions in the harem is 
@ point of ambition as much as a matter of taste. 
Female slaves thus become the mistresses of families; 
and are usually selected in preference, to fill the high- 
est social stations, as the wives of the sultans and of 
their principel officers. 
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Allthis, however, and much more, could never justify 
the principle of slavery, nor rebut the certainty of 
nameless abuses and atrocities which the law can 
never reach. Yet such alleviations are not to be over- 
looked in estimating a condition which has been so 
long interwoven with the very texture of Oriental 
society. 

But if we turn from slavery itself to the sources 
from whence it springs, its unmitigated enormity will 
become apparent. Here the reality must ever beggar 
the description, for language can never express the 
full amount of its guilt and cruelty. 

- Witness first, perpetual and unprovoked wars,rapine 
and slaughter, overspreading vast and fertile districts, 
followed by wholesale destruction of property, and 
the suspension of all industrial arts. Witness next, 
the desert march, fatigues, famine, and exhaustion, 
‘more than decimating the captives. The slaves of 
Egypt are but the survivors of these unspeakable 
calamities. And what honest mind, in the contem- 
plation of such outrages, would dare to defend even 
the very mildest form of Mahommedan slavery ? 

It was commonly supposed in England, at the time 
of our visit, that the slave trade of Egypt had been 
abolished. Our inquiries, however, led to a very 
different conclusion. It was certainthat what might 
be called the regular slave trade was going on as it 
always had done, and with no prospect of termination. 
And although in compliment to the civilised world, 
‘the pacha’s slave-hunts had been formally discontinued, 
there was reason to believe that they were privately 
tolerated as an economical means of paying the army. 

H3 4 
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- Independent of all previous recollections, however, 
a slave market is a very shocking spectacle—perhaps 
the more so on account of the frequent insensibility 
and even levity of the victims. The slave market of 
Cairo, the ** Wekaleh el Gellubeh,” was at this time, 
held in a deserted suburb not far from the cemeteries, 
in a sort of khan or court, surrounded by low build- 
ings. Though by no means crowded, there were 
many Nubian and Abyssinian slaves; for the most 
part children and youths, who were lounging about 
tne yard in groups. The adults appeared to have 
taken refuge in the apartments from whence they 
sallied forth at the bidding of the owners. 

It must be confessed that their appearance indi- 
cated no particular hardship or want of physical 
comfort: and the tender age of the greater part, as 
well as their previous habits prevented their being 
conscious of their moral degradation. 

We saw but one young woman in tears. She 
complained that her master had been beating her. 
But it is so manifestly the owner’s interest, at this 
stage, to use them well, that we need not suppose 
extreme correction very frequent. 

Among the younger classes, but sitting apart from 
the rest, were two Abyssinian girls, just dawning into 
womanhood; their complexion was not darker than 
that of the women of the south of Kurope; their features 
were small, extremely regular, and pleasing. Leaning 
with one arm on the ground, and the other round 
her companion’s waist, these elegant and lightly 
clad‘ figures appeared to great. advantage, with a 
profusion of di tresses falling over their delicate 
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shoulders. Having some suspicion that they were 
Christians, we desired Mahomet to enquire; but he 
returned with a report that we were mistaken, 
Meanwhile the girls perceived the interest we were 
taking in them, and supposing us, no doubt, to be 
purchasers, they looked wistfully at us, and then 
clasped each other more closely, as if resolved not 
to part. It is probable they were sisters, and were 
already dreading the fatal hour of separation, 

What advantage should we have conferred on these 
unhappy exiles had we bought them? This after- 
wards became a serious question; our German friend 
being much inclined to indulge his benevolence in 
this manner. As an argument against it, we were 
informed that the worst of their misfortunes were now 
over; that the slave would most probably soon find a 
home; honest means of subsistence, perhaps a husband, 
and certainly the protection, such as it was, of the 
law, with the chances also of future promotion. 

Emancipation to be complete, on the other hand, 
would have required a provision for life, and a re- 
moval from a Mahommedan to a Christian country. 
But where, in a Christian land, would the husband, or 
the suitable companions, or the chances of future 
advancement be found? We were further told, that 
very few instances of this kind had turned out happily. 
Be this, however, as it might, in my estimation there 
was a more certain objection to the purchase, in the 
fact that it would have recognised the owner's right of 
sale; and so far as any single transaction could do so, 
would have operated as an encouragement to the 
slave-trade. 
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Passing onward from these juvenile groups, we 
advanced towards the apartments, where those of a 
more mature age were kept. One of these at the 
appointed summons, soon made her appearance, after 
loosely throwing a mantle over her ebony form. 
Another very sullenly approached a latticed window, 
where she looked like a wild animal in a cage. But 
we had already seen more than enough to satisfy our 
curiosity; and shortly after, retired, surrounded by 
the keepers who had now become clamorous for 
** backshish.” 

It was not possible for us to obtain accurate sta- 
tistics of the annual importations into Egypt. All 
the custom-house records in the country might have — 
been searched in vain for such a purpose; and it was 
pretty certain that the government itself was not fully 
informed on the subject. No doubt, however, ex- 
isted that the numbers were very great from Darfour, 
Kordofan, Dongola, Abyssinia, and the Galla tribes; 
a portion only remaining in Egypt, while others were 
drafted off into countries beyond. 

The handsomest women, we understood, were 
lodged in different quarters of the city ; the price 
varying from 15/. to 20/. each: a fair Abysinian, how- 
ever, being worth considerably more. But Greek 
and Circassian slaves had become very scarce, and 
were never to be seen in the public markets. 

Before we left the Wekaleh, we ordered a quantity 
of bread to be distributed among the slaves, which 
they appeared to receive gladly. Had money been 
given them, it would only have gone into the pockets 
of their masters. As for these, not thinking fit to 
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give any sanction to their iniquitous trade, Mahomet 
was ordered to refuse ‘ backsish,” but allowed to pre- 
sent them with the remainder of the bread; which 
they chose, however, to consider as an affront, and 
threw it indignantly after us. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


THE PYRAMIDS. — EGYPTIAN CHRONOLOGY. — 
MANETHO. —~ UNCERTAINTY OF EGYPTIAN RE- 
CORDS.—MONUMENTAL EVIDENCE.—HISTORICAL 
PROBABILITIES. 


AMONG the every-day scenes of Mahommedan life, it 
is difficult to recall the olden time. You look, in- 
deed, on the same great natural outlines: the rocks, 
the river, the sky, the same tropical vegetation, A 
few solitary relics also remain. The dust of myriads 
is under your feet: and a remnant of the ancient 
population still hovers round the tombs of their an- 
cestors. Yet the aggregate impression must be widely 
different. Another race and another religion, have 
produced another order and aspect of things. The 
old have passed away ; and if you except certain in- 
‘variable characteristics of the East, all things may 
be said to have become new. 

It is only in the stillness of the night, when the 
shrill Mueddin’s voice is no longer heard, proclaiming 
the eternal godhead of the one Creator, and giving 
the lie to the pantheism of a former age — while 
modern Cairo lies sleeping by the side of its great 
antecedents, and the pyramids are gleaming out in 
the broad moonlight, as they used to do forty cen- 
turies ago—that the image of the past rises distinctly 
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before You: and in their unchangeable solidity you 
behold the fittest material emblems of a power that 
is the same yesterday, to-day, and for ever. 

I say forty centuries ago! But, has any one yet 
fixed the age of these monuments, or fully disclosed 
the mystery of their origin? Has Egypt's place in 
the world’s history, after all that has been said and 
written about it, been as yet definitely fixed? 

I am aware that the present work is ill-adapted 
to the solution of such an inquiry. And it might 
have been well for all parties to have waited for 
further evidence. Yet it must not be forgotten, that 
very strong opinions have been already expressed on 
one side, and conclusions have been drawn, which 
ought not to pass altogether unnoticed. It need not be 
concealed, that Egyptology is becoming a strong-hold 
of scepticism; and that the remote antiquity of Egypt 
is now used as a specious argument to upset the truth 
and credibility of the Bible. Under these circum- 
stances, I will hazard a few remarks on the subject; 
but rather for the purpose of placing it on its true 
footing, and in order to show that so far as the 
evidence has yet gone, the friends of revealed truth 
have no just cause of alarm. 

No one can for a moment doubt the vast antiquity 
of Egypt. If not the very first, it must have been 
among the first of the great monarchies which sprang 
up soon after the flood. More probably, however, 
some great Asiatic power had the precedence; but 
from a very early period, the Asiatic and Egyptian 
existed together, and were the great antagonist 
monarchies. The actual duration of the Egyptian 
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The inference is, that some of the names in the 
lists, and perhaps whole dynasties, are either mere 
inventions, or repetitions, or not the names of imperial 
sovereigns. In one dynasty, indeed, which the Cheva- 
lier Bunsen very unsatisfactorily explains — seventy 
kings are assigned to seventy days. In many of the 
dynasties the number of the kings is inserted without 
their names; and a very large proportion of the whole 
series bears evident marks of being in a great degree 
conjectural. 

But the strongest objection to the supposed Ma- 
nethan lists in respect of actual duration, is, that they 
do not contain sufficient evidence of a continuous and 
connected chronology. 

Were the royal names all verified, and even the 
duration of their respective reigns, it would still be 
uncertain whether they reigned consecutively or con- 
temporaneously; as supreme or only tributary; as 
alone or conjointly with others. What curious work 
would be made of chronology, if the reigns of the 
three hundred contemporary princes of the old Ger- 
manic empire were reckoned at length, and counted 
as consecutive duration. That contemporary reigns 
did actually occur, under the Egyptian monarchy, 
previously to and during the Hycsos period, may be 
considered certain. There is nothing in short in these 
lists, even with the aid of the rituals, and tablets, and 
further assisted by the most ingenious conjectures, to 
furnish, in my opinion, anything like historical proof 
of the duration of the old Egyptian monarchy. 

Evidence, indeed, there is in abundance, of the 
duration of the new empire, extending backward to 
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Greek dynasty in the second century, B.c. What 
remains, or is supposed to remain, of this work, con- 
sists chiefly of lists of kings, disposed into dynasties, 
and compiled, it is believed, from more ancient re- 
cords. But even these portions are doubtful; they 
are now to be found only in the quotations of other 
ancient authors, each of whom had his own theory to 
mantain, and may have used the materials of Manetho 
in subservience to particular views, so that, what- 
ever Manetho’s work might originally have been, 
and however deserving of credit, its real contents are 
now not certainly known. The existing quotations, 
moreover, whether correct or otherwise, are confused, 
contradictory, and sometimes improbable to the last 
degree. 

The Chevalier Bunsen, whose great literary talent, 
and sincere respect for the Bible, are generally ac- 
knowledged, has nevertheless undertaken to collect 
and verify the fragments of this historical Osiris; 
a~task in which he has displayed infinite tact and 
perseverance, but rather too much, perhaps, of that 
old Egyptain taste, which dwarfs and disparages 
all competing objects, in order to make a Colossus 
of his hero.* His success in this effort does not 
appear to me to equal his zeal; and I must demur toa 
mode of argument and criticism, however ingenious 
and, in his case, well-intentioned, which, by a con- 
stant employment of shifting and accommodation, 
with avery large amount of conjecture, would enable a 
clever and unscrupulous commentator to bring out 


* gypten’s Stelle in der Weltgeschichte—Geschichtliche Unter- 
suchung, etc., 3.vols. 8vo. Hamb. 1845. 
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kings are assigned to seventy days. In many of the 
dynasties the number of the kings is inserted without 
their names; and a very large proportion of the whole 
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conjectural. 

But the strongest objection to the supposed Ma- 
nethan lists in respect of actual duration, is, that they 
do not contain sufficient evidence of a continuous and 
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Were the royal names all verified, and even the 
duration of their respective reigns, it would still be 
uncertain whether they reigned consecutively or con- 
temporaneously; as supreme or only tributary; as 
alone or conjointly with others. What curious work 
would be made of chronology, if the reigns of the 
three hundred contemporary princes of the old Ger- 
manic empire were reckoned at length, and counted 
as consecutive duration. That contemporary reigns 
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previously to and during the Hycsos period, may be 
considered certain. There is nothing in short in these 
lists, even with the aid of the rituals, and tablets, and 
further assisted by the most ingenious conjectures, to 
furnish, in my opinion, anything like historical proof 
of the duration of the old Egyptian monarchy. 

Evidence, indeed, there is in abundance, of the 
duration of the new empire, extending backward to 
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the 17th and 18th century, B.c., and probabilities 
there are also of a very considerable anterior period, 
but the actual length of that anterior period is not yet 
determined. 

Let us next inquire how far the monumental evi- 
dence clears up the difficulty. If ever this question is 
decided, it must be through the monuments. Of 
these, the pyramids are admitted to be the oldest; 
but what light do they throw on the subject? Has 
the exact date of any one of them been yet ascertained ? 
Are the most learned Egyptologers agreed even as to 
the period when the pyramidal series terminated? 
Can a regular sequence be traced backward from the 
latest pyramid to the earliest ? It must be confessed, 
that nothing of the kind has yet been done; though 
some steps may have been taken towards it. And in 
this inquiry, the labours of the Chevalier Lepsius have 
not been without their value. His researches among 
the pyramids have certainly much increased our ac- 
quaintance with their mode of construction;* they 
have added greatly to the discovery of royal signets, 
and have afforded some new tests of probable dura- 
tion. But his inferences do not appear to me to be 
always well founded; his expectations may probably 
turn out to be too sanguine; and, at all events, the 
proofs are at present very incomplete. It is said, that 
further evidence is at hand: and when it is published, 
we shall be better able to judge of the result. 

There yet remains a class of historical facts which 
create, it is said, a powerful inference in favour of the 

* Auswahl der wichtigsten Urkunden des gyptischen Alter- 
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the 17th and 18th century, B.c., and probabilities 
there are also of a very considerable anterior period, 
but the actual length of that anterior period is not yet 
determined. 

Let us next inquire how far the monumental evi- 
dence clears up the difficulty. If ever this question is 
decided, it must be through the monuments. Of 
these, the pyramids are admitted to be the oldest; 
but what hght do they throw on the subject? Has 
the exact date of any one of them been yet ascertained ? 
Are the most learned Egyptologers agreed even as to 
the period when the pyramidal series terminated? 
Can a regular sequence be traced backward from the. 
latest pyramid to the earliest ? It must be confessed, 
that nothing of the kind has yet been done; though 
some steps may have been taken towards it. And in 
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remote antiquity of the Egyptian monarchy. Among 
these are the supposed populousness of ancient Egypt, 
its advanced civilization, literature, arts, sciences, 
stupendous architecture, religion, political and social 
economy, at the earliest known period, all implying— 
such is the inference—a vast anterior duration. Could 
all these, it is confidently asked, be the production of 
a few centuries only? Possibly not. But as this in- 
volves a great biblical question, it deserves a little 
further consideration. I would previously remark, 
that however the question be ultimately decided, the 
Bible, in my humble judgment, leaves it open. 

A candid inquirer will perceive, that the period 
between the deluge and the birth of Abraham, must, 
even among biblical students, be considered a con- 
troversial subject. Different versions of the Bible state 
that period differently. In proof of this, we may con- 
sult the Hebrew, the Samaritan, and the Septuagint. 
The Hebrew version assigns only 292 years, the Sa- 
maritan 942, and the Septuagint Vat. 1172, Alex. 
1072 years to this interval. The Septuagint, it will be 
seen, gives the longest period; and St. Luke’s quota- 
tion from this version, in connexion with this very 
portion of history,* will fully justify our adoption of 
that long period, if further discoveries should seem to 
require so extended a duration. 

Thus according to the vatican edition of the Sep- 
tuagint, we have about 1250 years, from the deluge 
to Abraham’s sojourn in Egypt; and about 1677 years 
to the departure of the Israelites from that country; 
an event which must have occurred in an early reign 
of what is now called the new empire. 

* Luke iii, 35, 36. 
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Such lengthened periods as these, will in all pro- 
bability meet the utmost demand of monumental 
discovery, and place the Scripture narratives beyond 
the reach of hostile criticism. 

Before I quit this subject, however, I must venture 
to express a doubt, whether it ever was the design of 
the Sacred writings to afford us a perfect scheme of 
the world’s chronology. And I must strongly caution 
those who value the Bible, as a revelation of all that 
is most important for man to know in matters above 
the reach of human reason and discovery, to beware 
how they hazard its credibility on a doubtful and, it 
may be, a false issue. For my own part, I freely 
confess, that while adhering to the received dates, 
until they are distinctly proved to be wrong, of which 
I have little apprehension, my confidence in the Bible 
as an inspired volume, would not be shaken by dis- 
coveries tending to prove that certain historical dates 
involving no great moral consequences, were originally 
left to unaided tradition, or have been since corrupted. 

As it regards the historical probabilities, however, 
of lengthened duration for which some writers contend, 
I cannot admit their force. 

Little, for instance, is known of the actual popula- 
tion of Egypt in those early ages; but judging from 
the apprehensions expressed by Pharaoh, about the 
time of the Exodus—its most flourishing period—the 
native population at that time could scarcely have 
amounted to more than 6,000,000 of persons ; which 
added to 2,000,000 of Hebrews, would give as large 
a number as the country could ever support. 

Six millions, however, in a country so fertile and 
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industrious, and under a wise and paternal govern- 
ment, would not require many centuries to produce. 

It is only thirty years ago, that Canada had but 
a population of 500,000; and it now has 2,000,000. 
Sixty years since, the United States of America had 
only 4,000,000, and they now have 20,000,000. 

Three centuries ago, England contained something 
short of 3,000,000 ; and now, by natural increase 
alone, the greater part within the last century; and 
in spite of wars, pestilence, and extensive emigrations 
—its population amounts to 14,000,000. 

The same argument may be applied to the progress 
of civilization. Within a period less than that of 
the Hebrew sojourn in Egypt, the languages, arts, 
sciences, literature, architecture, social, ‘political, and 
religious economy of Europe, have all undergone the 
most extraordinary development and change. Europe 
of the 19th century can scarcely be recognised as the 
same with Europe of the 14th and 15th centuries. 

Why may it not have been so in ancient Egypt? 
If it be replied, that the revival of civilization differs 
essentially from its first introduction, the fact may 
be admitted; but the argument will not be thereby 
weakened. 

There is every reason to believe that an advanced 
degree of civilisation existed before the flood. The 
civilisation that sprang up shortly after that cata» 
trophe was but the revival ~of it The flood 
destroyed the population, but not the memory of 
the old world. 

The ark preserved not only the elect of the hu- 
man race; but in all probability, the most valuable 
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specimens of its arts and sciences. These only waited 
their new development from a society sufficiently 
numerous to require and reproduce them. 

I repeat, then, that the Bible has nothing to fear 
from candid inquiry. 

Should the written or monumental history of Egypt 
hereafter establish the fact of a much longer duration 
than was supposed, there would still be an ample 
margin in the dates of the Septuagint version to allow 
of this extension: and to my mind it seems reasonable 
to believe, that the plenary inspiration which gives 
infallible assurance to all essential truths, may possibly 
not have been vouchsafed to mere historical figures, 
an accurate knowledge of which is unimportant to 
the great design of the sacred volume. 
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CHAPTER XV. 


EARLY MORNING.—JOURNEY TO THE PYRAMIDS.— . 
IBRAHIM PACHA’S GARDENS.— GISEH.—THE PALM 
GROVES. — THE PLAIN.— THE GREAT PYRAMID.— 
THE ASCENT.—THE PROSPECT.—THE REVERIE. 
—THE INTERIOR. — REFLECTIONS. 


THERE is something indescribably bright and spark- 
ling in the early dawn of an Eastern sky. Nature in 
that region seems to bave awakened from her golden 
slumbers refreshed and satisfied. ‘The atmosphere is 
transparent and elastic. Dews glitter like diamonds on 
the palms, the pomegranates, and the fig-trees; and a 
delightful fragrance is exhaled from fruits and flowers, 
The inanimate creation seems to be offering up its 
richest incense to the universal Lord, whose praises 
are chanted from every tall minaret, and repeated in 
a thousand anthems by the whole company of the 
faithful. The Orientals are early risers; and to 
this habit may be attributed much of the health 
and exuberant spirits they enjoy. Even before the 
glorious orb has shown himself above the horizon, 
‘¢ rejoicing as a strong man to run a race,” the human 
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hive is up and doing. Then. begins the stir and hum 
of business—calls of ceremony are then made—crowds 
hasten to the markets—half the labour of the day is 
ended before the drowsy European is roused from his 
pillow. As the heat increases, the turmoil somewhat 
subsides. All to whom labour is not a necessity again 
seek repose in the divan, the coffee-shop, or the harem; 
while the indefatigable Englishman, thoroughly awake 
at length, and regarales- -." the climate, toils through 
the sultry hours, wit « ‘etermination and_perse- 
verance, which ofte. «ul the natives with pity or 
surprise. 

On such a morning as this, we resolved to set out 
for the pyramids. We had been accustomed to behold 
them from the balcony of our apartment, at every hour 
of the day. Lu: the precision and sharpness of their 
outlines at the distunce of ten or twelve miles, so 
lessened their apparent size, that we could as yet 
realize almost nothing of their actual magnitude. We 
were now about to measure their enormous bulk 
against our own puny proportions. 

Every traveller will remember the troops of donkeys, 
and donkey-drivers, that usually besiege the gateway 
of the hotel d’Orient, all eager for employment, but 
all yielding with implicit deference to the domestic 
vizirs, who regulate their movements. Among the 
dragomen of Cairo, there was certainly no more im- 
portant personage than Mahomet of Giseh; for, added 
to his superior talent for business, he possessed an air 
of command which seemed to be generally respected. 
When he descended, therefore, into the court-yard, 
corbash in hand, like a sort of Mercury, and had 
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made his selection of the animals we were to ride; all 
clamour ceased; and the crowd dispersed to the right 
and left, in order to escape the heavy blows whitch 
are liberally bestowed on every unfortunate wae — 
pens to stand in the way. 

_ Having emerged from the city gate, our path led 
us across an extensive tract, lying between Cairo and 
the river. But a few years ago, this space was en- 
cumbered by mounds of rubbish, such as disfigure the 
neighbourhood of every Oriental city. But here the 
hand of improvement had been advantageously ap- 
pled. The mounds were levelled, and the rich sorl 
thus spread out was carefully cultivated. Roads were 
cut and planted in various directions; and an unsightly 
quarter was thus transformed into extensive pleasure 
grounds, attached to the town residence of Ibrahim 
Pacha. This old soldier was reputed to: be very favor- 
able to agricultural improvements. The ride through 
these avenues presents a variety of interesting views; 
especially to the left hand, where the Mokattam hills, 
the citadel, and numerous minarets, peep through,’ or 
are scen above, plantations of sycamores and palms 
and hedges of the prickly pear. 

| Leaving Ibrahim Pacha’s palace to the right, al 
passing by the aqueduct, and the site of the old 
’ city, we reached the ferry at Fostat, and crossed the 
river to Giseh, which gives its name to the most ré- 
markable of the pyramids. -Giseh was-once a place Of 
great importance, but it has dwindled into compara- 
tive insignificance, and excepting its celebrity as 
a place for hatching eggs, it. could now boast of 
little else than being the birth-place of our illustrious 
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dragoman. How sunshiny everything looked around 
us, a8 we remounted our donkeys on that side of the 
river. Immense heaps of corn and grain were lying 
unprotected on its banks. Numerous vessels were 
ranged along the water’s edge. Rais, boatmen, do- 
mestics, and even the very donkeys themselves looked 
blithe and happy. Dust, dirt, and rags, seemed to be 
transmuted into gold. Our road now passed through 
two villages, standing in the midst of lofty palm 
groves, delightfully shady, and very productive. A 
sylvan scence of the East, where, if peace could be 
anywhere found, the humble Fellah might have hoped 
to enjoy it. But no. The tax-gatherers had found 
their way into this retreat also; and there they sat on 
the ground, in the midst of the mud huts, with their 
ink-horns by their sides, smoking and making out the 
pacha’s lists for the following year. The sight of these 
harpies made even the loyal heart of our Mahomet 
for an instant to rebel; and he drew a pathetic picture 
of the sufferings of the peasants, who could call 
nothing their own, and with whom he doubtless 
sympathised all the more, as being a fellow-sufferer, 
and a native of the district. 

He told us that every Fellah paid an annual tax of 
about £1. Nota donkey, nor a donkey-boy escaped. 
The sum assessed on Mahomet himself, who was pre- 
sumed to get pretty good pickings, was about £5. 
And each of the palm trees yielded an annual tax 
of one shilling. Yet, notwithstanding all this extor- 
tion, strange as it may seem, there was scarcely one 
of these poor villagers who could have been persuaded 
to lift up his voice against the old pacha, so generally 
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was he believed to be the friend of the poor, and 
ignorant of the oppressions practised upon them. 
Could the pacha but be informed of what they suffered, 
then they thought that all their afflictions would pass 
away. 

Leaving the palm groves, we entered a flat open 
country, intersected with canals, which were nearly 
dry. This plain extends as far as the Libyan sands, 
and is annually overflowed by the Nile. It was 
covered with luxuriant crops of wheat and barley; and 
the wheat was expected to be ripe in the course of the 
next month. In parts to which the inundation docs 
not extend, the land is watered by irrigation, and 
there a second crop is raised, consisting of radishes, 
turnips, leeks, and other esculents, the favourite food 
of the peasants, as of old. 

Everything now looked beautifully green. Num- 
bers of the Royston or hooded crow—old friends of 
ours, and well known in all the down countries of 
England—were flitting round us; and white ibises, 
stalking about in the corn, dotted the fields with their 
snowy plumage. The entire breadth of this arable 
tract, however, 1s not more than about ten miles. 
Beyond these limits, it is desert on either side; and 
on the Libyan side, in Mahomet’s opinion, the desert 
was making advances. He said, that he well remem- 
bered when cultivation was carried quite up to the 
rocky platform on which the pyramids stand; and he 
believed, that, within the last fifteen years, full a 
quarter of a mile had been lost. A strip of that-width 
at least, certainly remained uncultivated when we 
were there; but, if I do not mistake, there were, on 
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that waste ground, sundry splashes of water, which 
would lead me to attribute its unproductive condition 
to neglect, rather than the cause assigned. Our friend, 
the British consul, to whom I mentioned the circum- 
stance, stated, that he himself had observed no differ- 
ence; and he rather thought the probability the other 
way, as the bed of the river would naturally rise in 
the course of years, and carry the inundations further. 
When we remember that the deposits near the cata- 
racts are much greater than elsewhere, this probability 
seems very strong. 

On the confines of this agricultural district are two 
villages, inhabited by the descendants of an Arab 
tribe, to which the family of our Mahomet belonged. 
They are a sort of half-reclaimed savages, who culti- 
vate the soil, pretty much for the benefit of the land- 
owners, and gain a large part of their own subsistence 
like the inhabitants of the old Busiris, by escorting 
travellers to the pyramids. 

We were now within a mile of these stupendous 
edifices, but could not even yet realise their prodigious 
dimensions. The clearness of the air had prevented 
their growiug upon us, as objects do in a dense 
climate; and in the boundlessness of the desert there 
was nothing to measure them. It was only when we 
stood on the huge wave of sand at the base of the 
great pyramid that the truth burst fully upon us. I 
cannot say that the impression was altogether agree- 
able. It was not the enormity of the mass alone 
that affected me. It was mass—the product of un- 
speakable and unrequited labour. A petrifaction of 
human effort and human suffering. It was the 
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slavery of a nation condensed into a mountain of 
stone, to commemorate the pride of a tyrant, and 
heaving up its solid and unadorned perspective as if in 
defiance to heaven. 

The Arabs of the pyramids are as handsome a set 
of vagabonds as can be met with in any part of the 
sultan’s dominions. Irresponsible to all the world 
beside, they are nevertheless under the control of 
their aged sheik, whose orders they implicitly obey; 
and, though naturally given to every sort of villany, 
they are usually civil and well-behaved in his pre- 
sence. With this old patriarch, Mahomet was perfectly 
at home; and, after a little private negociation, in 
which each party probably consulted his own interest, 
an arrangement was made, and four of the most active 
of the young men were selected to ascend the pyramid 
with Vaughan and me; our friend, Dr. S., declining 
to make the attempt. This undertaking is nothing 
more than a question of physical strength; and, when 
properly conducted, may be, and often is, accomplished 
by ladies. But caution and patience are required, 
without which the toil and fatigue are excessive. I 
recommend to all those who are not remarkable for 
capacity of chest and limbs, to insist on the dragoman 
attending them; for otherwise the Arabs will be 
almost sure to make a race of it, and then, woe be to 
the traveller who is unaccustomed to such an effort. 

For want of this precaution, I suffered exceedingly. 
A brace of Arabs, with nothing but shirts on their 
shoulders, now offered each of us their hands, and up 
they sprang with us on the first step—then upon the 
next—and then the next. As their blood kindled, 
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their leaps became more vigorous; and by a series of 
bounds, we seemed to be flying up the steep acclivity. 
When it is remembered, that each of these steps is 
from three to four feet in height, less than three feet 
in width, and often much dilapidated, while the tra- 
veller holds only by a pair of slippery hands, it will 
be perceived that such an ascent is far from being u 
joke, except to the Arabs themselves, and to some 
few striplings, perhaps, who may pride themselves on 
their superior agility. It was in vain that I attempted 
to remonstrate—words and breath failed me. The 
Arabs could not, or rather would not, understand. 
To have withdrawn from their grasp might have 
been fatal; so upward we continued to spring like a 
brace of antelopes: my young relative caring, I must 
admit, but very little about it, and pursuing his course 
without relaxation to the summit. Drops of per- 
. Spiration, like copious showers, succeeded this violent 
exertion; and extreme exhaustion for a time rendered 
me incapable of enjoying the elevation | had reached. 
But when the mist removed, a marvellous prospect 
opened before me. 

We were standing on an cdifice, the remoteness of 
whose origin baffles inquiry. ‘Two other pyramids, 
one of them supposed to be of lyet greater antiquity, 
were close at hand. Below us, and extending for 
many miles to the north and south, was the vast 
Necropolis of the Memphian kings, surrounded by 
contemporaneous generations, all sleeping in the faith 
of Osiris, and waiting for the hope of the Metem- 
psychosis. But the Gisch group forms but a part of the 
great pyramidal system. Away to the north-west 
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was the pyramid of Aboo Roash. In an opposite 
direction were the groups of Aboosir, Sakkara, and 
Dashoor. This great field of the dead spreads over 
a distance of twenty-two miles. Those rich palm 
trees, a few miles only to the southward, concealed all 
that remains of Memphis itself; still a mighty ruin in 
the twelfth century, it now exhibits nothing more 
than shapeless mounds, and a few colossal fragments. 
Beyond the river rose the glittering minarets of 
Cairo, with the Arabian hills above it, from whence 
were brought the chief materials of these stupendous 
structures. 

There are moments in every man’s existence which 
seem to crowd into a single point, an almost bound- 
less duration. The story of the Sultan who had the 
consciousness of a whole eventful life, while only 
dipping his head into a bucket of water, is founded 
on a true but mysterious property of our nature. 

Such moments were those we spent on the huge 
blocks of that gigantic pyramid, while the long frieze 
of centuries passed before us like the Arab’s dream. 
On the horizon of time dimly glimmered the shadowy 
forms of the Pharaohs of the Memphite and Elephan- 
tine races, who had left these memorials behind them. 
Then more distinctly appeared the dynasties con- 
temporary with the Hebrew Patriarchs, Abraham, 
Jacob, Joseph, and Moses. Quickly followed the 
triumphs of the great Rameses, succeeded by hosts 
of foreign conquerors—the Persian—the Grecian— 
and at length the all-absorbing Roman. After these 
came the downfall of the Egyptian idolatry; latest 
of all, the Crescent superseding the Cross — over- 
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throwing cities —ransacking tombs— extinguishing 
the lights of science and learning—mutilating but 
vainly attempting to destroy the Pyramids them- 
selves, and fulfilling the long-foretold destinies of 
Egypt, in making it a desolation and a curse. Mean- 
while the great river that had witnessed all this, that 
had borne along its stream the pomp of native and 
foreign pageants, and reflected on its surface the 
untold magnificence of by-gone ages, still pursued 
its beneficent course through a valley reduced once 
more almost to the pastoral solitude of the days of the 
shepherd Philitis. 

On our return to the foot of the pyramid, we found 
our triend, Dr. §., waiting to accompany us into the 
interior. It is not my design to attempt a minute 
description of this wonderful building; for the 
statistics of which, both external and internal, I must 
refer to the many learned works already published 
on the subject; among which those of Colonel 
Howard Vyse and Mr. Perring have obtained an 
acknowledged pre-eminence. 

My object having chiefly to do with impressions, 
it will suffice to remark, that the entrance to the 
pyramid is very nearly in the middle of the northern 
face, about fifty feet above the original ground level ; 
and that it is reached by climbing over a mound of 
sand and fallen materials. From this entrance, 
which has been forced a little on one side of the 
original aperture, a long low narrow passage descends 
at a considerable angle, into the solid mass; diverg- 
ing again at different angles, both upward and down- 
ward, towards the several chambers constructed below 
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in the solid rock, and above in the heart of the 
building. This passage sometimes widens and some- 
times heightens, sometimes it takes a horizontal 
course, but it is always dark, close and gloomy in 
the extreme: and it was formerly closed at intervals 
by enormous granite portcullises, which have been 
subsequently broken through or turned, in order to 
obtain access to the sepulchral apartments. 

We now made preparations for our descent, 
torches being first lighted, and a fresh party of 
Arabs being selected to accompany us. Before we 
entered, however, Mahomet requested to take charge 
of our watches and money. This certainly did not 
look well for the honesty of our attendants; but it 
was not an idle precaution. An Indian officer had 
previously informed me, that not long before, being 
quite alone with the Arabs in the pyramid, he had 
been hustled and robbed, without daring at the time 
to resist. Yet he was a man of undoubted courage, 
and. submitted only from a conviction that resistance 
would have been useless, and might have ended in 
murder. We gained the entrance just as another 
European party was emerging from it; our own 
party being now increased by the arrival of several 
strangers. Stooping low as we went, and each of 
us carrying a torch, we carefully followed our guides, 
and soon reached the first portcullis, which being too 
massive to remove, the wall had been broken through 
on one side, so as to form a sort of irregular cavern 
round it. This was the starting point for a new 
course, the shaft first taking an upward direction, 
and then running horizontally till it terminated in 
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what 1s called the ‘‘ Queen’s Chamber.” Here again 
we paused. The dimensions of this apartment are 
only seventeen feet by eighteen, the walls, cciling 
and floor being constructed with immense blocks of 
limestone. The interior is entirely bare and sombre 
beyond description. No sarcophagus or inscription, 
or other relic, records its original use, which is, there- 
fore, left to conjecture. Keeping along the horizontal 
way, we regained the upward passage, which here 
becomes much wider and loftier, though its actual 
dimensions were but indistinctly reflected by the 
flickering lights we carried with us, dimmed as they 
were, moreover, by clouds of dust and smoke which 
we raised in our progress. On cach side of this 
ascending passage, there appeared a smooth narrow 
ledge, originally designed, it is probable, for drawing 
up the royal sarcophagus—with a chasm between 
them, the depth of which we could not then discern, 
and this indistinctness added much to our mystifica- 
tion. Up one of these ledges, however, we cautiously 
crept on our hands and knees, till we reached another 
low and horizontal passage, formerly closed by several 
portcullises, and proceeding along this also, stooping 
as we went, we finally entered the Kino’s Chamber. 
Here we found ourselves in an apartment thirty-four 
feet long, by seventeen broad, and nineteen feet in 
height. We were now nearly in the centre of the 
Pyramid. A hundred yards of solid stone surrounded 
us, and created an artificial night; a darkness that 
might be felt, and which the sun had never penctrat- 
ed. Huge masses of granite, begrimed with smoke, 
composed the walls, the ceiling, and the floor. An 
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empty granite sarcophagus, without a lid, sounding 
like a knell when it was struck, and resting on a block 
of the same stern material; but from which the coffin 
and the mummy were gone, were all that remained 
of the funereal furniture. Not a hieroglyphic, not a 
vestige of royalty, not asingle architectural ornament 
was there. And in that dark chamber of death a 
levee was then holding of living beings drawn together 
from distant regions, who, while they gazed with awe 
on the grim spectacle, could feel no sympathy with 
the fellow-mortal who had occupied it in silence for 
countless ages, except that which sprang from a 
common humanity. 

Whoever that proud mortal might be, who in life 
had probably commanded the homage, and perhaps 
provoked the enmity of millions of his species, reason- 
ably might hehave hoped when the eternal granite 
had closed upon him, and the secret of his hiding-place 
; had been forgotten, that his chrysalis sleep would be 
undisturbed. And if some high privilege of a future 
existence depended on the conservation of the material 
form, his confidence might well have been strong that 
this great object of his ambition would be attained; 
but alas for the vanity of all human expectations, the 
fatal secret had been discovered, the embalmed corpse 
_ was scattered to the winds, and of all that infinite cost 
and pains, nothing now remains but an empty and a 
dishonoured tomb. 

Above the royal apartment are five smaller cells, 
gradually diminishing in size; the design of which 
seems to have been to lessen the external pressure; and 
air-pipes running quite through the massof the pyramid, 
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promoted the same object. To these upper recesses, 
however, we did not ascend, the wooden negs by 
which alone they could be reached, being broken. It 
is rather remarkable, that in none of the principal 
apartments had any clue been discovered to the author- 
ship of the pyramid. That point rested solely on the 
testimony of the ancient historians until a few years 
ago, when Col. Howard Vyse fortunately observed on 
several blocks in one of the upper cells, certain quarry 
marks in red paint, which proved to be the hierogly- 
phics of the founder; and confirmed the substantial 
accuracy of the reccived opinion. 

Besides the apartments in the mass of the building, 
however, there is another of still larger dimensions, 
at a great depth in the solid rock below. The principal 
approach to this was formerly by a passage commenc- 
ing at the portcullis near the entrance; but a secret 
and almost perpendicular shaft, now closed, but known 
by the name of the ‘‘ Well,” leads to it from a spot 
near the Queen’s chamber. This subterranean cham- 
ber, though never finished, is interesting in connection 
with the ancient tradition, that the founder's body 
was surrounded by the waters of the Nile. It is by 
no means improbable that such a purpose might have 
been originally contemplated; but the chamber in its 
present unfinished state, proves to be thirty feet above 
the level of the river, and not capable therefore of 
being immersed, except by hydraulic means. 

On quitting the royal apartment, we descended by 
the way we came, sliding carefully down the inclined 
plane; and then following the same dark narrow 
passages, till we made our exit. 
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It would be difficult to sum up the various impres- 
sions which the interior of a pyramid is calculated to 
produce. To some readers such a description might 
after all appear extravagant; while to others, 1t would 
seem to fall short of the reality. Yet I may venture 
to say, that in a greater or less degree, mingled senti- 
ments of surprise and astonishment cannot fail, in such 
a situation, to be shared by all beholders. 

In my own case there was added a peculiar feeling 
of oppression, which discovered to me a meaning in 
the term “live rock” I had never perceived before. 
The sensation produced by the interior of a pyramid 
differs indeed essentially from that in a mine or any 
vast natural cavern. In nature there is always a life 
which relieves it from the oppressive idea attached to 
every great work of artificial solidity. It is only when 
separated from the parent mass, in short, that solidity 
becomes “dead weight,” and you are conscious of 
the ponderosity of the materials that surround you. 

I shall not now pursue the enquiry as to the various 
uses of these enormous edifices. That their principal 
object was sepulchral, does not admit of a doubt; but 
it may be too much to affirm that they subscrved no 
other purposes. Certainly no architectural contrivances 
could be better adapted to aid the mysterious rites 
which were anciently connected with the doctrine of the 
soul’s immortality. And at the present time, no scenes 
can be imagined better calculated to recall the awe and 
terror of those sacred dramas, than the gloomy recesses 
of a pyramid; where the visitor is conducted along 
a labyrinth of artfully turned passages, lighted only. 
by the glare of flaming torches, and ushered into’ 
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sepulchral caverns by groups of half-naked Arabs; 
who, while they point to the place of the dead, yell 
and grin and flash their brands around you with a kind 
of savage delight, which reminds you of a Tartarean 
region; and compel you to feel, however free from 
alarm as to your personal safety, that a superior influ- 
ence alone restrains them from making you the victim 
of their evil desires, and the dupes of your own 
imprudent curiosity. 
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EGYPTIAN CHRONOLOGY. — FOUNDERS OF THE 
GISEH PYRAMIDS.— FAMILY OF CHEOPS.-—— THEIR 
RACE.—SHEPHERD KINGS.—ARGUMENTS.—DURA- 
TION OF THE EGYPTIAN MONARCHY. 


In a former page, I have already expressed my opinion 
of the uncertainty which still hangs over the question 
of Egyptian Chronology. I have assigned some 
reasons for being dissatisfied with the Chevalier Bun- 
sen’s ingenious attempt to reconcile the discrepancies 
and absurdities of the Mancthan lists; and I have 
alluded to difficulties which still stand in the way of 
the monumental enquiry, on which the solution mainly 
depends. 

Since those passages were written, some portions of 
the Chevalier Lepsius’s promised work on the monu- 
ments of Egypt have been published ;* but. it still 
remains to be seen how far he will be able to establish 
an unbroken and consecutive series of monumental 
records, commencing from an ascertained period, and 
accompanied by sufficient tests of actual duration. 


* Denkmiiler aus Egypten und Athiopien, nach den Zeichnungen 
der Preussischen Expedition, ete. Licf.1to 10. 4to. Berlin. 
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On this subject, I must, for the present, avow my 
incredulity. 

In the meanwhile, as there is still room for theory, 
I will offer a few remarks on the origin of the Giseh 
pyramids, and add some further suggestions on the 
probable length of the Egyptian monarchy. 

The name or title of the dynasty that founded the 
Giseh pyramids may be considered as settled; the 
discovery by Col. Howard Vyse, of the hieroglyphics 
in the upper cell of the Great Pyramid, having con- 
firmed the statements of the ancient historians. 

That dynasty was known by the name or title of 
Cheops, Suphis, or Sho-fo. Some uncertainty, how- 
ever, still exists as to the individuals to whom the 
respective pyramids, or parts of them, are to be 
assigned. ‘Three, at least, of this family, have been 
distinctly recognised ; Sho-fo, the elder, Chnemu 


‘ Shofo, a brother or near relation, probably the same 


as Kephren or Sha-f-ra, and Men-keu-ra, a son or | 
descendant. To these may have succceded others of 
the same family, who possibly made alterations or 
additions to the ancestral pyramids. But a question 
of still greater interest remains to be solved, namely, 
as to the race to which this family belonged; and the 
place they occupied in the chronology and the dynas- 
ties of Egypt. In order to arrive at some probabilities 
on the subject, it will be necessary to consult the 
ancient historians. We will begin with Manetho. 

In Manetho’s lists, we find the family of Sho-fo 
placed in the fourth dynasty; which, according to 
Bunsen’s theory, confirmed by Lepsius, commenced 
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about 3229 z.c., from which the inference is, that 
they were monarchs of an older and native race. 

Whether this calculation be correct or not, the 
extreme antiquity of the pyramids will be generally 
admitted; but I have already demurred to the autho- 
rity of Manetho on all questions touching the antiquity 
and the glory of his country; and thisis precisely one 
of the cases in which his historical integrity may be 
most justly suspected. There is, however, another 
historical authority, which it has become the fashion 
to decry, but which appears to me, notwithstanding, 
to afford the strongest guarantees for its accuracy— 
I mean the authority of Herodotus. 

Herodotus, be it remembered, resided for a long 
time in Egypt, two centuries before the age of Ma- 
netho, and was in intimate correspondence with the 
most learned Egyptians of his day. Not being a 
native, he was of course free from the national pre- 
judices. His shrewd observation, and his great honesty 
in stating what he actually saw and heard, are striking 
characteristics of his writings. His informants were 
no other than the priests themselves, the best judges 
of the truth of the facts they related; and even their 
very prejudices confirm their belief of the story they 
told about the pyramids, because that story militates 
against the national vanity. In recording a long 
pedigree, or a long succession of dynasties, the memory 
or the intelligence of Herodotus may have failed him; 
but in the short and simple statement of the building 
of the pyramids, of the character and conduct of the 
founders, and of the popular tradition concerning 
them, snch a supposition is not reasonable. 
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The story which the priests told Herodotus, which 
he could neither mistake nor forget nor have the least 
temptation to misrepresent. and which they could not 
have told unless they themselves believed it to be true, 
because it reflected odium on their proudest national 
monuments, was as follows:— 

They said—and that truly, as recent investigation. 
has shewn—that the family-name or title of the 
founders was Cheops or Sho-fo; further, that Cheops 
the elder was a tyrant, an enemy to the priests, to the 
people, and to the national religion; that he closed 
the temples during the whole of his long reign; 
that he forbade the Egyptians to offer sacrifices, and 
afterwards compelled them to labour in the erection 
of the great pyramid. ‘That in consequence of this 
impious and oppressive conduct, the Egyptians had | 
such an aversion to his memory, and likewise to that 
of his brother Kephren, who was also a tyrant, that 
they would never mention their names; and that for 
this reason, they called the pyramids after the name 
of the shepherd Philitis, or Philitionis, who, in those 
times, fed his flocks in this neighbourhood.* 

I assume, with confidence, that the character of the 
founders of the pyramids is here faithfully portrayed 
by the Egyptian priests. J can entertain no doubt, 
that the story records the memory of great and unusual 
hardships and afflictions; and I am under no tempta- 
tion to change this opinion, in consequence of any 
modern discoveries respecting the ordinary method of 
pyramidal construction, which are not at variance, mn 


* Herod. Euterpe, 33, 124, 128, ete. Diod. Sic. Hist. lib. 1, 56, 63. 
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my opinion, with the narrative. But I further derive 
from it, as a probable inference, that the popular tra- 
dition respecting the shepherd Philitis, had an im- 
portant and a hidden meaning—a meaning which the 
priests were not willing to disclose, and which they, 
or their predecessors, had taken effectual means to 
exclude from the national records. 

The truth of this story is the pivot on which my 
argument turns. I am obliged to conclude, that if 
it be true, the founders of these pyramids were princes 
of a foreign race, and a foreign religion. It was next 
to impossible, that native princes, educated in the 
native faith, and supported by a native force, could 
have acted as they are represented to have done. 
Their contest was not with any one order of the state, 
but with all—with priests, religion, and people alto- 
gether; and none but foreign princes, supported by 
a foreign force, could or would have acted in this 
manner. 

Let us next inquire who these foreigners were? 
Here Herodotus himself mistakes. He seems to have 
thought them thiopians; but the invasion of this 
people happened too late, and this usurpation did 
not last sufficiently long. We read of no other foreign 
usurpation of an earlier date, at all corresponding with 
the story, except that of the shepherds; while the very 
tradition attached to it, seems to involve an admission, 
that a shepherd tribe inhabited the district at the time 
when the pyramids were built. Surely then, the 
founders of these pyramids must have been shepherds 
—probably not the earliest of their race, for long wars 
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preceded their entire conquest of the country—but 
more likely their successors, after their final establish- 
ment at Memphis. 

Having accomplished their main design, the next 
object of these princes was to degrade the national 
religion, priesthood, and people; and by hard servi- 
tude in the erection of vast monuments, not only to 
prevent the possibility of revolt, but further to make 
the people the instruments of their own shame. 

This was the usual policy of ancient conquerors, 
who made war, not only on nations, but on the 
national gods, and almost uniformly treated a con- 
quered people as slaves. It was the policy of the 
Egyptians themselves, at a later period, towards the 
Hebrew nation. 

There seems to me but one alternative to this 
conclusion, and that not nearly so probable as the 
; inference I have drawn, namely, that the building of 
the pyramids marks the period when the monarchs first 
threw off the sacerdotal yoke, and asscrted their own 
supremacy. An event which would certainly explain 
the hatred of the priests, but not the cruelty of the 
monarchs or the aversion of the people. 

It may indeed be urged as an objection to this 
theory, that the founder of the third pyramid, Men- 
keu-ra, was distinguished for opposite qualities, but 
there is nothing remarkable in a successor seeking to 
make his peace with the priests and the people by 
an affectation of superior attachment to the national 
faith, and dying in the odour of sanctity. On the 
other hand, if the pyramids should be held to be 
the monuments of an earlier race, we are driven to 
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the improbable conclusion, that while the. monuments 
of the earlier and the subsequent dynasties | have been 
preserved, a race of conquerors, who odeupied the 
country for upwards of five hundred years, either 
left no monuments whatever behind them, | or that 
they have been all destroyed. a 

Let us now look at what “Manetho says, both 
respecting the founders of the Pyramids, and the 
conduct of the shepherd-princes. 

The lists of Manctho, as we now possess them, 
recognise the dynasty of Sho-fo as the authors of 
the Giseh Pyramids, so far affirming the story. of 
Herodotus. But in opposition to our present view, 
they place that dynasty many centuries, before 1 th 
shepherd invasion. Manetho’s authority. on such ‘a 
question, however, has been already. excepted, to. 
As an Egyptian and a priest, his prejudices naturally 
disposed him to misrepresentation or concealment. 
But apart from this, no one can examine the lists 
that are called by his name, after all that has been 
done to rectify them, without being sensible of trans- 
positions, dislocations, and incongruities so numerous 
and so unintelligible, as to leave the real number of 
the dynasties, and the true order of succession, a 
matter of mere speculation and conjecture. 

Hence the position of the Sho-fo dynasty in those 
lists does not, in my view, at all decide their true 
chronology, nor establish the fact of their being 
native Egyptian princes. While so far as their 
name or title is concerned, admitting as we must the 
antiquity of the race, it appears to me to offer. at the 
same time some probability in favour of an Asiatic 
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origin. The name or title ‘‘ Sho-fo” signifies “ he 
who rules,” or the “ruler.” The title is indeed 
Egyptian; but it is at least singular that the same 
title existed among the nations from whom the shep- 
herds are believed to have sprung. 

Among the ancient Pheenicians, for instance, the 
title was ‘‘ Sho-fet.”. Among the Hebrews it was 
also ‘‘ Sho-fet,” a word radically the same as ‘‘ Sho-fo.” 
Moses himself was the “Sho-fet” of the Hebrews; 
and so also were Joshua and the Judges.* Even in 
modern times, the same word appears in Asiatic 
languages in the form of ‘So-fi” or ‘‘ Sho-fi,” the 
chief ruler among the Persians; who are, moreover, 
the probable descendants of those early shepherd 
races. 

We may turn, however, from the doubtful lists of 
Manetho, to a passage of his history, quoted by 
~ Josephus, which appears to me to be far better au- 
thenticated.t Josephus may indeed have mistaken 
its meaning, for which the intentional or undesigned 
confusion of the author, who evidently blends two 
stories together, is more to blame than the quoter. 
But the accuracy of the extract itself is avouched with 
all the solemnity of a witness in a court of justice. 

In this passage, Manetho informs us, among other 
things, that in the reign of Timeus, an Eastern 
people, called ‘‘ Hycsos,” which Manetho interprets to 
mean either ‘shepherd kings,” or ‘‘ shepherd slaves,” 
unaccountably conquered the country. Having ac- 
complished this, he says, they burned down the cities, 

* Palestine, par. S. Munk, 196 b., 197 a., 230, etc. 
+ Jos. contr. Apion, B.1. 8.14. 
K 
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demolished the temples, and barbarously treated the 
natives, slaying some, and making slaves of others; 
after. which they made one of themselves king, whose 
name was “ Salatis,” who lived at Memphis, and made 
both the upper and lower country tributary. 

Manetho then gives a list of the first six kings of 
this race, as follows:— 7 


Salatis (2 name evidently derived from the 
Aramaic * Salit,” or ‘ Salat,” and like 
Sho-fo, signifying ‘‘ the ruler,” the very 
same title being given in the Hebrew text 
to the patriarch J oveph) reigned 13y. Om. — 


Beon. ; 44 0 
—_—-— Avacliniea . 386 7 : 
Apophis . ; ; , . 61 O 
Tonias : : ; . 60 1 
Assis ; ; ; : » 49 2 


These monarchs, it appears, were all along making 
war with the Egyptians, and desirous of utterly des- 
troying them. But after these there reigned many 
more, whose names do not appear in the extract, the 
Hycsos race. having kept possession of Egypt 511 
years. At length, he adds, the kings of Thebais, and 
other parts of Egypt, revolted; and after a terrible 
and long war, the Hycsos race were subdued, and 
finally expelled from the country. 

Now, in this passage there certainly is not an 
exact parallel, but there is a close resemblance to 
the conduct of the founders of the pyramids, And in 
connexion with this fact, is may be further remarked, 
that several of the names in the shepherd list, are very 
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much like others found in the dynastic lists of Ma- 
netho, at periods immediately preceding and following 
the dynasty in which he places the founders of the 
pyramids; these corresponding names being, more- 
over, prominent kings of the Memphite and Elephan- 
tine dynasties; and being actually discovered either 
among the pyramids, or on the Abydos tablet. 

Such, for instance, are:— 

Assis, or Aches, in the third or Memphite ane 

Unas, or Onnas, in the fifth or Elephantine dynasty. 

And Phiops, or Apophis, in the sixth or Mem- 
phite dynasty. 

The. inference I am inclined to draw from this 
coincidence is, that the persons were really the same. 
Appearing in the dynastic lists as monarchs of the 
imperial line, mixed up with contemporary and tri- 
butary princes; and in the shepherd history as forming 
a distinct list of their own. But whether such an 
arrangement were adopted for the purpose of mystifi- 
cation and concealment, or otherwise, does not appear. 
That Manetho was quite capable of mis-representation 
is sufficiently obvious, from his subsequent account of 
Moses and the Hebrew Exodus, where he introduces 
the most absurd and ill-natured popular traditions; 
which greatly diminish his credibility as a historian, 
whether such errors be referred to want of dis- 
cernment, or, with greater probability, to national 
prejudice.* 

At any rate, an important fact may be gathered 
from Manetho’s statements, namely, that during the 
waele period of the shepherd usurpation, there were 


* Jos. contr, Apion, B. 1. ss, 26, et seq. 
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‘ycbatien of  tcibhiary. ings: both. e. re upper: ‘nid 
the lower country; the shepherd:..kings, forming .the 
irnperial line, and the native: ptinces being subject 
to: them. Now, it is utterly improbable, that, during 
that long usurpation, no records were kept of. these 
native dynasties; while it.1s natural to tmagine, that 
when it terminated, if not before, they would assume 
their places in the royal lists, and form a synchro- 
nical series with the imperial sovereigns; just as the 
period of our own commonwealth 1s filled up with 
the joint names of the usurper and the rightful sove- 
reivn. 

An arrangement of this kind would account for 

much of the subsequent dynastic confusion. And it 
may be readily conceived, that the mistake in chro- 
nology arising from it, if perceived by future annalists, 
would, for the sake of the national glory, be left 
unexplained and unnoticed. 
_ The solution of the main difficulty may probably 
be found, therefore, in this intermingling of contem- 
poraneous reigns. And whatever may have been the 
duration of the shepherd usurpation, that duration 
must now be understood to include the reigns of all 
the tributary princes contemporaneous with it. Thus 
if we take Manetho’s calculation of the shepherd 
reigns at 511 years, and add two sets of contemporary 
reigns for the upper and the lower country, we 
account for upwards of 1500 years claimed by the 
Manetho lists, and by Bunsen, as the period between 
the commencement of the fourth or Sho-fo dynasty, 
and the expulsion of the shepherd race. 

From the whole investigation I thus derive two 
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probable conclusions; namely, ist. That the monarchs 
of the shepherd race were: the actual founders of the 
Giseh Pyramids; and 2ndiy. That the real antiquity 
of the Egyptian Monarchy will be more nearly 
approximated, by accepting the shepherd usurpation 
as representing the whole of the period between the 
fourth dynasty inclusive, and. the commencement of 
the New Empire. The calculation will then be as 
follows:— 


For the New Empire . . . . 1638 years. 
For the Hycsos period, including) , 
| on , 
contemporary reigns. . . . 
Forthe Old Empire ... . 414 ,, 





Making a total length of . . 2563 years. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 


ORIENTAL GARDENS—ER RODAH—THE MUMMY — 
THE ESBEKIYEH SQUARE—THE MARRIAGE OF 
ZEYNAB HANUM. SO 


THE Oriental passion for gardens is well known. It 
has inspired the imaginations of poets and moralists 
in all ages. Trees of life and rivers of life: flowers 
that never fade, and waters that never fail: all 
manner of fruits pleasant to the eye and good for 
food: and leaves for the healing of the nations, are 
common types of Oriental felicity. They enter into 
every picture of happiness, whether the description 
be sacred or profane. 

In climates subject to the tyranny of heat, this is 
not extraordinary. A longing for shade and water 
will there often amount almost to a delirium; and 
the very ideas convert a desert into a paradise. We 
must not on this account be deceived into the suppo- 
‘sition that the art of gardening in the East has ever 
attained to a very high degree of perfection. The 
ancient: Egyptians, 1t is true, had their gardens 
arranged, so far as we can judge from the frescos, 
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with much neatness and care; but they must have 
been flat and formal. The Assyrians, in all things 
their rivals and antagonists, probably in their hang- 
ing gardens cultivated a style more nearly resembling 
our own. But in both cases it is likely that the 
beauty consisted less in the exhibition of horticul- 
tural skill than in luxuriance of foliage, abundance 
of water, and the contrast of both with the general 
aridity around. 

In these fancied Elysiums even now, we may 
usually look in vain for European taste and art—the 
smooth lawn — the clustering shrubbery — gay par- 
terres, blooming with a well-chosen selection and 
succession of flowers—agreeable surprises, and all the 
nameless contrivances and combinations that make 
up the perfection of European gardening. Gardens 
in the East, after all, with their shady kiosks and 
delicious coolness, are more often like lovely wilder- 
nesses, where Nature is left to work out her own free 
will with but little restraint or guidance from the 
hand of man. 

' Another and a more ornamental style has, however 
been recently introduced from Christian lands, to which 
these remarks do not apply; where, under the all vivi- 
fying sun of the East, the dreams of the Arab poets 
have been more nearly approached. Of these there 
are several in the neighbourhood of Cairo; and we 
chose an early occasion after our journey to the Pyra- 
mids, to inspect one of them. Our visit to the old 
world had been uncommonly interesting, but it. was 
not the less refreshing to return to the sympathies.of 
animated existence; to see the blithe habits of the 
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Arabs. reviving. the. ancient hilarity;.;and the. rich 
vegetation of the plains exhibiting the same. productive 
energy, that delighted the. children of a former age: . 

Our way to the Garden of Rédah was the one we 
had taken to the Pyramids, skirting the Esbekiyeh 
Square, and then issuing from a southern gate across 
the domains of Ibrahim Pacha. The morning was 
as bright and joyous as before. The alabaster mosque 
shone forth from the heights of the citadel above the 
young plantations. The avenues, which area public 
thoroughfare, were all alive. Persons of various 
classes were hurrying into the city. Market people 
with their wares; tatterdemalions of all descriptions; 
men of business or of pleasure in richer costumes; 
ladies muffled up in black silk dresses and yellow 
slippers, mounted on high asses, and escorted. by 
slaves of the harem; naked children and women in 
their loose blue chemises, looking hungry and care- 
worn. All these were famous studies for a clever 
artist. As we passed through the city gate,, one. of 
the sights so seldom witnessed, again occurred. A 
young man was severely beating an aged peasant with 
a venerable beard, who submitted to his aria 
with extreme gravity and composure. 

It appeared, on enquiry, that the old man had been 
attempting to smuggle something into the city without 
paying the duty, and was very willing to compound 
for his offence by an ex-official castigation. 

As we proceeded across the pleasure-grounds, we 
met several of the young sons of Ibrahim Pacha on 
donkeys, galloping up and down the walks, with. the 
servants of the seraglio at their heels. ‘This seraglio 
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ison the batk-of the river, and ‘communicates with 
the pardons’ we were about to visit. The island, 
“ Er Rédah,” ‘is separated from the palace only by a 
deep but narrow branch of the Nile, which is crossed 
by aferry. In an earlier'age the main stream passed 
‘this way, making a sweep towards the site of modern 
Cairo, and regained its present course near Shobra. 

- “Ey Rédah” was, in fact, the garden of the palace; 
but it had several small residences upon it. Its beau- 
tiful grounds have acquired an almost European 
reputation under the skilful management of several 
eminent Scotch horticulturists in the service of the 
Pacha. We had heard so much of Rédah, notwith- 
standing, that we found we had rather overrated it; 
and beautiful as it was, it had suffered much of late 
from several overflowings of the river. 

This garden was laid out in the European style, 
and exhibited a taste and skill which added greatly 
to its delightful’ appearance. It comprised flower- 
plots, nurseries, and plantations, terraced walks, and 
winding paths, ever-green shrubberies, pleasant re- 
treats, and pretty devices, the beauty being enhanced 
by a general air of neatness and simplicity. 

You saw here’ every sort of tropical production. 
Tea trees, coffee, ginger, and the pepper-plant; oranges, 
lemons, and figs, mangoes, bananas, cocoa-nuts, sandal 
atid teak, with a variety of medicinal herbs and 
shrubs; roses also, myrtles, geraniums, jasmines, and 
other flowers. And in the evening it was ede: with 
the: warbling’ of nightingales: 

“On 'the eastern side of the garden is 4 sittins cone 
Structéd of flints and shells, and’ sacted to the sited 


of the river. Though scarcely large enough to admit 
the numerous progeny of the pacha, it formed a plea- 
sant retreat for the ladies of the harem, who might 
here solace themselves in the noon-day heat, as the 
daughter of Pharaoh is believed to have done on the 
opposite bank of the river, where tradition says that 
the infant Moses was found among the rushes. 

At the southern extremity of the island stands the 
famous Nilometer, which ascertains the height of the 
inundations, and determines the amount of taxation 
for the following season. The opening of the canal 
just by, when the river has attained its ordinary eleva- 
tion, forms one of the most gorgeous of the annual 
spectacles. A little beyond this point is a deep and 
dark pool, which the eddying waters have worn into 
the main channel; an allusion to which is but too 
well understood in the harems of Cairo. 

We brought away from this garden a handful of 
flowers; bright and sweet they were when first 
gathered, but, like the recollections that accompanied 
them, they are now fast fading, and crumbling away. 
In recrossing the ferry, a good-looking Egyptian girl 
got into the boat with us. She had none of the 
reserve of the superior classes; so we shewed her our 
sketches, which seemed to amuse her greatly; and at 
parting, she presented Mahomet with a bouquet. “She 
proved to be the wife of one of the gardeners, but 
intercourse with strangers had got rid of ec pre- 
judices. | 

To vary the route we now took a course to the 
right, and crossing the mounds in that direction, 
entered Cairo at another gate; passing the remainder 
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ofthe day in the hubbub of the city, Laas mosques 
and. bazaars. 

- Before we reached home, we called on a party just 
ee from Upper Egypt, who were staying at Hill’s 
hotel; a house rather more English in its accommoda- 
tions, but not quite equal, we thought, in other respects, 
to our own. a oe 
_ We found Captain W. at home. He had made a 
delightful trip to the first cataracts and had brought 
down with him a splendid mummy case; which to 
his great mortification, he now discovered could not 
be removed from Cairo. It isimportant for travellers 
to know that this prohibition extends to all antiquities 
of considerable sizeand value, which cannot be exported 
without a government order. Such articles, therefore, 
must remain, either to adorn some private collection, 
or add to the treasures of the Egyptian Society, which 
every traveller visits with great satisfaction. 

‘Captain W. told us a curious story respecting this 
mummy. The discovery having been made in the 
day, a party was employed at night to remove it, 
together with several bronze figures, which had been 
observed in the same vault. On such occasions the 
Arabs are great cowards, and some alarm having been 
created, they made a precipitate retreat from the tomb, 
leaving the most valuable relics behind, which could 
never afterwards be found. 

_ The evening of this day was ants in the Esbe- 
kiyeh-square, a large open space formerly subject to 
the inundations.of the Nile, but now transformed into 
a sort of Boulevards. About thirty years ago, the 
old pacha, observing it to be a nuisance to the city, 
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caused the ‘ground ‘to be raised; surrounded it:with:m.. 
deep and -broad trench, and planted it -with .acacias:- 
and syeamores: These had now grown‘up-into shady; 
walks, in which :a few coffee-booths were: erected for | 
the accommodation of the pleasure-taking. Cairenes,. : 
chiefly Franks, who resorted there in the evening to:. 
smoke and promenade. At the time of our visit 
further improvements were executing, the object of 
which was to convert the interior into a garden. 
Here, accordingly, we found a number of Europeans, 
among whom were several ladies regaling. themselves. 
with nargillés. At a little distance, stood the head 
gardener under an enormous sycamore, paying the. 
labourers their wages; while groups might be seen 
outside listening to the story-tellers, those constant. 
favourites of the East, who were sure of obtaining 
fresh applause, though their tales might have been: 
heard a thousand times before. 7 

One day I asked Mahomet what these tales were 
about; but he was not much inclined to answer.me. 
On my desiring him to translate one which seemed. to 
excite the most merriment, he modestly declined it, 
on the ground that ‘‘ it was not. fit for master to hear.” 
Besides these loose ribalds, there are musicians and 
mountebanks, and beggars in abundance, who appear. 
to drive a famous trade among the charitable people 
of Cairo. I remember one of the most importunate 
among. them, a young woman with a naked child, 
whose perseverance would have done honour to the 
most accomplished adept in St. Giles’s. 

.Qur: hotel. stood at the south-east angle of this 
square, and:was under the management of M. Colombe, 
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chief cook: to 'the.old pacha: : It may, therefore, with 
justice be ‘presumed, that the table d’hote was very 
regpectably supplied, and ‘often attended by visitors. 
Ranging with this hotel, and only separated from 
it. by a tall and checquered minaret, and a trellised 
garden, was the house once occupied by Bonaparte. 
Just visible, above the trees, at the opposite corner, 
was the palace of the princess Zeynab, the pacha’s 
youngest daughter, whose recent marriage had filled 
all Cairo with rejoicing. In the garden of this palace, 
the unfortunate Kleber fell by the hand of an assagsin. 
While the opposite side of the square was occupied by 
a part of the pacha’s seraglio. 

We soon found how much cause we had to regret 
not having reached Cairo two months earlier. Among 
other reasons, was the grand affair of the princess's 
marriage. Everybody was full of this splendid wed- 
ding, a parallel to which had not been known in 
modern days. | | 

The old pacha was determined that it should surpass 
every thing on record. It was ushered in, therefore, 
with a grand military spectacle. A new regiment 
of cuirassiers, in their flashing arms, made their first 
appearance on this occasion. The bridal procession 
mingled the fantasies of the Kast with the regal pomp 
of Kurope. The happy bridegroom, once a slave, was 
permitted to witness the pageant from the lattice of a 
private window. Then came the fétes of the citadel 
to celebrate the event—frolics in the harems—bril- 
liant illuminations— fireworks of every sort—and 
comedies at the theatre—at which, to the dismay of 
the ulemas, the old pacha himself was present. The 
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pacha’s hospitality knew no bounds. All respectable 
Europeans were invited to his table—and champagne 
flowed in abundance. The old viceroy, regardless of 
the prophet, made himself quite merry, gave toasts, and 
cheered his own health to the echo, very much to the 
amusement of those who told us the story. It was 
well, however, that such events occur but seldom, for 
it was said to have emptied his exchequer. Before our 
arrival, he had quietly gone on board his own steamer, 
and with the greater part of the European travellers, 
was making a visit to the upper country. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 


THE SEPULCHRES OF ANCIENT EGYPT. — OTHER 
PYRAMIDS.--PRIVATE TOMBS. — ARAB CHARAC- 
TER. —~EVENING SCENES. 


In the midst of the sepulchral monuments of Egypt, 
one cannot cease to be impressed with the awful 
sentiment that pervades every part of the ancient 
Egyptian economy, which everywhere, and in all 
things, gave a mysterious prominence to death, while 
bestowing infinite cost and pains in preserving the 
remains of the dead. 

This taste, though remarkable, originated in nothing 
peculiar to the Egyptian people. It took its rise, no 
doubt, in a general belief in a future existence; but 
this doctrine was by no means singular. It was in 
Egypt, what it always has been elsewhere, the common 
heritage of mankind, differing only in the intensity 
with which it was stamped into the national mind, 
and influenced all the labours, the ambition, and even 
the pleasures of Egyptian life. 

This intensity and universality of operation might 
possibly be traced in part, to that remarkable com- 
bination of the abstract and the sensual which appears 
in the early Egyptian character; but, above all, to the 
immemorial power and influence of the priesthood, in 
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whose: hands’ the’ doctrine “of inithortélity’ becbiié a 
profitable fable, ‘contributing: ‘at’ once to their own: 
agerandisement and wealth, and to the more complete: 
enthralment of the people. To this-end, the natural 
hopes and fears of mankind, and their best and purest 
aspirations, were perverted into a fatal instrumentalitys 
and the rewards and punishments of a future world 
were appropriated by the priests as a fund of their 
own, to subserve their assumption of ane divine and 
secular authority. : 

- This gave to the priests, it is sbiicau, a hold on 
every ‘man’s conscience, and a control over every 
man’s feelings, property, and actions. Hence there 
soon sprang up the notion of a necessaty connection 
between the soul’s immortality and the celebration of 
certain funeral rites—the embalmment of the body— 
the performance of prescribed ceremonies—and the 
offering of prayers and oblations; the care and manage- 
ment of all which devolved, of course, on the priests, 
who, in their discretion to grant or withhold ‘the 
required conditions, secured to themselves an absolute 
power over the future destinies of the departed:. 

‘In no age or country was any pactareny: ever so 
rampant . as ‘in’ the “ good old days” of Egypt, until 
long centuries afterward, when, by the employment 
of similar “aitifices, and the abuse of the same great 
doctrine, the church of Rome contrived to rivet a 
still more“ oppressive yoke on mankind.’ ‘The worst: 
of it was, that, under this management, doctrine 'so 
siblime in’ ité tendency had little or nothing’ of mo- 
rality’ connécted with it.’ Certain virtues essential to 
the® well-being - of Society, such as truth,’ justice; 
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honesty, filial: obedience, .but. especially, subjection to 
spiritual authority, might, it is true, with more or less 
earnestness, be inculcated. But. spiritual affections, 
and moral purity, in a Christian sense, met. with little 
consideration in the Egyptian code. Habits of intem- 
perance and of gross lewdness were, on the contrary, 
rather stimulated than checked by obscene rites and 
profane recollections of a judgment to come. The 
mummied figure of Osiris, the emblem of a future 
existence, was introduced into all their bacchanalian 
entertainments; the image of death was handed round 
from guest to guest; and the standing motto of the 
voluptuary became, ‘‘ Let us eat and drink, for to- 
morrow we die.” Under such influences, added to 
the strict observance of sanitary regulations, and 
the natural love of fame, it is easy to understand how 
the cemeteries of Egypt, where the priests were at 
once the architects, the undertakers, and the beneficial 
contractors, attained to such enormous size and 
splendour. 

In a former chapter, I have given my impressions 
of the great pyramid, and have endeavoured further 
to trace its origin to a shepherd race, feeling it 
impossible to credit a monumental void of many cen- 
turies, between the termination of the old empire 
and. the commencement. of the new; but at present, 
I have said little of the Necropolis by which it 
is surrounded. As we did not enter either of the 
other great pyramids, I shall content myself, in pur- 
suing this subject, with observing, that the second 
in size, though perhaps the oldest, is believed 
by Lepsius to be the tomb of the elder Sho-fo. 
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Considerable portions of the outer casing remain on 
the upper part of this building; and our Arabs were, 
as usual, anxious to show their agility by running 

up it; but as this involved some loss of time, anda 
further outlay of ‘ backshish,” we declined ea 
proposal. 

The third pyramid, though much the smallest, is 
greatly superior in material and workmanship to the 
other two. It is proved to have been the tomb of 
Men-keu-ra, a descendant of the elder Sho-fo; who, in 
the sacred books, is honoured with the epithet of 
“blessed memory,” and is one of the first, if not the 
very first, of those who assumed the sun-title of ** Ra,” 
afterwards: commonly used by the Egyptian sovereigns. 
The sarcophagus of this monarch, having been con- 
signed to England, was unfortunately lost at sea, but 
the-coffin-lid is in the British Museum, with an in- 
scription on it, extracted from the sun-mythos, and 
being the address of Isis over the recomposition of 
the limbs of Osiris. 

My talented friend, Mr. S. Birch, the most com- 
petent judge of all such matters, is the author of the 
following translation :—“ Osirian King Menkare, live 
for ever! Born of the heaven [beloved] issue of Seb! 
Thy mother Nutpe [the firmament] is spread over 
thee in her name of the extent of the heaven—she 
has accorded thee to be as a God — annihilated are 
thy enemies—King Menkare live for ever !” = 

Besides the greater pyramids, there are several 
others, probably the sepulchres of queens; they are of 
considerable size, but are reduced by their proximity 
to comparative insignificance. Around these are 
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innumerable private tombs; and, at no great distance, 
the colossal Sphynx rears its head and shoulders 
above a waste of sand, and seems to preside over the 
whole. 

_ The tombs on the western side of the great pyramid 
attracted our principal attention. They are con- 
structed on a uniform plan, evidently corresponding 
with its position and dimensions. 

They range in line, from north to south, and from 

east. to west; their sides, like the great edifice, facing 
the four cardinal points; and this being the result of 
design, it obviously implies an astronomical or theo- 
logical purpose. Many are half buried in sand, 
and many more are partially destroyed, but enough 
remain to perpetuate in lively colours, and graphic 
forms, the memory of a people who were contem- 
porary with the authors of the pyramids. The 
tomb of one of the architects has been discovered 
among them; and so amply are the biographies 
detailed on these sepulchral walls, that Lepsius ex- 
presses a confidence of being able to publish from 
them a court journal of the Memphite and Elephantine 
dynasties, It is not too much to say, that from the 
tombs of Egypt our chief information, respecting its 
ancient manners and custums, has been collected. . 
- They give you not only the names, titles, offices, 
trades and professions of the proprietors, but their 
portraits also, and those of the family. You have 
an exact account of their occupations and amusements 
~their whole history from the cradle to the coffin-— 
their sepulchral rites—the reflections of the mummy 
on its new condition—and finally, the spectacle of 
the dead man offering sacrifice to himself. 
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_ I speak not of Gisch only, but of Egyptian monu- 
imetits int ‘perieral; many | curious specimens of which may 
be seen in'the British Museum, though not ‘with half 
the interest they create in their original position, tn 
thesd sculptures you witness all sorts of domesti¢ and 
agricultural scenes. Here are parents and children 
doing homage to the gods. Rich men, in no fear of 
legacy duties, recording their wealth in flocks and 
herds, and goods and chattels. 

You have scenes from the vintage, sketches of 
gardens and pleasure-grounds—a glance into the 
banqueting-room crowded with guests; then into 
the larder, well stored with provisions. You see the 
guests seated—the servants in attendance—the cup 
going round, and then the usual results. At these 
entertainments the ladies appear without ‘reserve, 
and share without restraint in the convivialities of 
the table. There is more of truth probably than of 
gallantry in some of the details. The ladies have 
also their own private parties for music and dancing. 

Then again you have representations of all kinds 
of rural’ occupations and sports— hunting, fishing, 
and fowling—the epitome of the life of an Egyptian 
gentleman at the period of Abraham's visit to the 
court of Pharaoh, or of Jacob’s sojourn in the land 
ef Goshen. There were famous fellows in those days; 
orthodox and jolly as country squires are always wont 
to be. “Many of these scenee are depicted with an 
edifying precision and vivacity, but they are not all 
of them models of delicacy; and they exhibit a people 
equally. sensual and superstitious; proving, in fact, 
what is no less manifest from their sacred rituals, 
that their ideas of a future state were of the earth, 
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earthy; § a that what they bad = accustomed: to do 
and enjoy in the present world, they hoped ou to 
do and enjoy in the next. | 

‘The perambulation of these interiors, and of the 
pyramids, brought us at length by Campbell’s tomb 
and the mummy pits to the Sphynx; from whence, 
after due inspection of that mutilated but benign 
physiognomy, still stained with the ancient vermilion, 
we descended to the excavations in the eastern 
face of the rock. Here the old Sheik, of whom I 
have spoken in a previous chapter, made his appear- 
ance, and while Mahomet was spreading our repast 
in a vacant tomb, a part of the tribe collected about 
us and exhibited a variety of curiosities picked up in 
the neighbourhood, consisting of intaglios, amulets, 
porcelain mummies, beetles, and diminutive deities 
in bronze. From these we made a selection, and 
devoted the rest of the afternoon to the ancient cause- 
way. The view of the pyramids from this spot is 
extremely picturesque, including the aged sycamores 
and the little group of elegant palms which many 
will remember on the skirts of the desert. 

In the course of the day, two incidents occurred 
which placed the conduct of the Arabs in. ludicrous 
contrast. While taking lunch, our German friend, 
desirous of testing the sincerity of their religious 
faith, good humouredly ordered one of the dishes 
to be handed to them. Our. Arabs, suspecting that 
it contained pork, positively, though respectfully, 
declined to partake of it. So far so good; but to set 
against this scrupulosity, another European - party 
designing, like ourselves, to tegale at the foot of the 
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pyramids, entrusted their canteen to a rascally driver, 
who having no hesitation about swallowing the whole 
hog, ran off with the donkey and all their pro- 
visions. | 

Such roguery may only provoke a smile; but cases 
sometimes occur which produce a far more serious 
impression. We were told, on the spot, of a circum- 
stance which exhibits a darker feature in the Arab 
character. Two Englishmen, shortly before, ascend- 
ing the pyramid alone, were followed by a couple 
of troublesome Arabs. These gentlemen had nearly 
reached the summit, when their patience became 
exhausted by the importunity of their persecutors, 
and a squabble ensued, attended with much gesti- 
culation, although no blow was struck on either sidé. 
It happened unfortunately that in the heat of the alter- 
cation, both the Arabs lost their footing and fell, and 
continued to fall from stone to stone, till they reached 
the bottom. One of them was taken up a corpse; 
the other was still living, but frightfully mangled. 
The Arab’s motto is “blood for blood.” How it 
occurred that the Englishmen escaped summary punish- 
ment I do not remember; but the tribe made applica- 
tion to the pacha for their lives. A large sum was 
offered as a compensation, but refused. The affair 
was then judicially examined; but as it appeared 
that the fall was accidental, the case was finally 
dismissed, and the pacha refused to interfere further. | 

We now commenced our journey homeward. A 
fine sunset glow overspread the western horizon, 
and tinged the Libyan sands with its evening lustre. 
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Returning over the plain, and along the banks of the 
canal, we sometimes stopped to admire the mighty 
sepulchres glistening in those mellow rays, but soon 
to be hid once more in the shades of the fabled 
Amenti. As we approached the river, the palm- 
groves were beginning to cast their shadows, and 
gave a deeper tone to the landscape. We looked 
up that wonderful stream as far as the eye could 
reach, longing for the day when we should visit 
Phile, and the sacred region of temples and rock 
sepulchres. 

We leaped into the boat that was waiting for us. 
The Nile is here full of shoals and quicksands, among 
which the currents run in various directions. Across 
these we slowly steered, till we rounded the southern 
point of the island of Réduh, and came into deeper 
water, when Mahomet ordered the boatmen to pause, 
while he thus addressed me. ‘ This,” said he, ‘ is 
the spot where the guilty ladies of Cairo are usually 
drowned.” We had now reached the fatal pool to 
which I alluded in my account of the garden. ‘* Four 
months ago,” he continued, ‘ one of our great ladies 
was drowned in this place, by the pacha’s order. Her 
husband was a bey, and could have put her to death 
himself, but he asked the pacha to do it for him.” 
“Leave that to me,” said the pacha; and it was 
accordingly left to him. At midnight, the pacha’s 
officers came to the ladies’ harem and took her away. 
They brought her down to the river, and rowed. her 
across to this pool. Presently after a sack was lifted 
out of the boat. There was one heavy plunge, and 
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all was over. The Oriental temperament, like its 
sun, burns fiercely, and what it ceases to cherish, it 
quickly destroys. As we could not question the truth 
of this statement, it filled us with melancholy reflec- 
tions, till we reached the end of our journey. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 


SHOBRA.—— THE AVENUE.—THE GARDEN.-—— KIOSKS. 
—DINNER PARTY.—CAVALCADE AT NIGHT. 


SHOBRA was the favourite residence of the old pacha. 
It stands in the midst of a garden, on the banks of the 
Nile, very near to the spot where the old channel 
resumed its present course, and not far from where 
the Pelusiac branch formerly stretched out to water the 
land of Goshen. It was cultivated and ornamented 
in the Anglo-Oriental style, of which it presented the 
most perfect specimen. We had fixed the twentieth 
of February for an excursion to this lovely spot, and 
were to dine with our fmend Walne, at his country- 
seat, in the evening. 

The road to Shobra runs through an avenue of 
sycamores and acacias, three miles in length, which 
were planted about the same time as the Esbekiyeh- 
square, and had now grown up to afford a delicious 
freshness and shade. Such avenues in the East may 
not rival the long vistas of Windsor or Versailles 
in beauty; but in such a climate they are far more 
valuable, and esteemed in proportion. 

Along this avenue we now rode with Mahomet, 
chatting, as we went, about the great man who ruled 
all Egypt with his nod, and seemed to have fascinated 
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the hearts of those who suffered most from his tyranny. 
We had just heard a rumour, that the pacha, in his 
distress for timber to prosecute the works at the 
barrage, had some thoughts of cutting down these 
trees; and we mentioned the report to Mahomet. He 
had not heard it, and at first would not believe that 
such a sacrilege was possible. On our assuring him, 
however, that the project was serious, he mused for a 
while, and then calmly replied, “ Well, master! You 
know that the pacha can plant another avenue, if he 
pleases.” The pacha could do any thing, and might 
live long enough to accomplish all his designs. He 
had been building a new palace; and at its completion 
went to see it. The architect being, of course, in 
attendance, the pacha asked him how long he intended 
it to last. ‘* For a thousand years, may it please your 
highness,” was the answer; “and then, if you please, 
you may build another.” The old pacha made the 
architect a handsome present. 

We saw no garden in the East to be compared 
with Shobra. But the horticultural department had 
been in the hands of Scotchmen, and the architectural 
and ornamental designs were executed by French and 
Italian artists. We entered by a little wicket gate 
near the menagerie, where a gardener received us, 
and appointed one of the men to show us round. We 
followed him through an arca so thickly planted, that 
it was difficult at first to form any idea of the plan, 
which cannot, indeed, be fully understood until you 
ascend an elevated spot which commands a view of 
the whole garden. The greater part of it is inter- 
sected by espaliered walks, radiating from a centre, 
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the formality of which is’not perceived amidst the 
luxuriance of the foliage. These walks are over- 
arched by trellised oranges, pomegranates, and other 
fruit-bearing trees; they are paved in a sort of Mosaic 
of variegated pebbles, and bordered by gay parterres, 
which are kept in perpetual bloom and fragrance by 
artificial streams, that are made to trickle beside 
them. The air in these walks is delightfully cool; 
and the light that plays through them makes a 
chequered screen of fruits and foliage; while tur- 
baned heads engaged among the flowers, remind you 
of a scene in fairy land: and all that is wanting to 
complete the illusion, is a glimpse of the fair sultanas, 
who sometimes seek shelter in these green alleys 
during the day, or revel in them by moonlight. 

We came, at length, to the grand kiosk, which con- 
sists of an open court, enclosed in a marble corridor, 
and approached by a flight of marble steps, running 
round it. The lofty corridor is paved with alabaster, 
and looks on a marble basin of vast dimensions, in the 
midst of which are elegant fountains of pure Carrara, 
appropriately ornamented with figures of crocodiles 
and lions. 

At each corner of the corridor is a magnificent saloon, 
splendidly furnished, and decorated with gilding and 
mirrors. One of them is a billiard-room, in which we 
amused ourselves for a while, and then adjourned 
to the state saloon, at the opposite end, which is a 
superb apartment, lofty, well-proportioned, exquisitely 
furnished in a French-Oriental style, and having an 
inlaid floor of the most beautiful varieties of wood. 
A grand or-molu chandelier hangs from the centre, 
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the pendents of which are coloured prisms, looking, 
when lighted up, like a rainbow of precious stones. 
To this sumptuous apartment the old pacha was ac- 
customed to retire with his harem; while the ladies 
in that brimming basin disported themselves under 
jets and showers from the fountains, like the fabled 
nymphs of antiquity. This enchanted enclosure was 
now under the care of a special guardian, who waked 
us from our reverie at parting, by the usual demand 
for ‘‘backshish.” 

From thence we proceeded te a second kiosk, built 
on an artificial mount, called “ I] Gebel”; which, like 
the Mount of Vision in Paradise, overlooks the whole 
garden. Thesteep slopes of this hill are planted with 
every sort of odoriferous and parasitical shrub and 
flower, under which a trellised walk ascends to the 
kiosk. This edifice is inferior in size and magnificence 
to the other; but it contains a marble hall, with side 
apartments, fitted up with chintz in a style of much 
elegance and simplicity; and the prospect from hence, 
over the little oasis, 1s contrasted by a view of the 
desert sands, which ure visible on either side. 

The seraglio being at Shobra, we made no effort to 
enter the palace, which, as we were told, contains 
nothing remarkable; and we took our leave after a 
visit to the aviary, which is filled with doves and 
quails—great favourites, we understood, of the ladies, 
— whose pensive notes, and soft cooings, might possibly 
remind some young hearts among them, that the 
charms of an Eden cannot compensate for the absence 
of love and liberty. 

Returning to Cairo, we set out again in the after- 
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noon for our friend’s residence. It was a large 
rambling house, at no great distance from Shobra. 
We were met at the entrance by a posse of native 
servants, who conducted us to the divan chamber, 
where we found the host, and a party of guests already 
waiting. I need not say, that we received a hearty 
welcome to the place, which Walne good-naturedly 
called his ‘‘barn,” but which, though unlike the splen- 
did mansions of Europe, possessed all the comforts of a 
bachelor’s abode, in the Oriental style, and cheered by 
the true spirit of British hospitality. 

The guests proved to be a number of travellers like 
ourselves, collected from various quarters, with two 
or three Anglo-Egyptians in native costume, Dinner 
was shortly after announced in another room, and we 
sat down to a handsome table, spread a la Russe, and 
liberally supplied with a succession of savoury dishes. 
The part of the butler was enacted by a huge 
Egyptian, richly caparisoned and sworded, who added 
not a little to the magnificence of the entertainment, 
and contributed, moreover, somewhat to our amuse: 
ment by his dignified but somewhat awkward man- 
ner of uncorking the champagne. 

After the repast, we repaired to the divan. When 
presently, at the clapping of hands, half a dozen 
servants again appeared, placed themselves at a 
measured distance before us, presented a pipe to 
each, and silently withdrew. Coffee was served, and 
pipes replenished in like manner, during the evening. 
Much lively conversation followed. Every one had 
his story to tell from that part of the world where 
he had been; and though no socicty can ever be 
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complete without the presence of ladies, those only who 
have tried can fully understand how agreeable, and 
at the same time how rational, these bachelor parties 
in the East can be made. 

At an early hour we broke up. We descended 
into the court-yard, where a troop of donkeys and 
their drivers were waiting for us. The night was 
extremely dark. Four cavasses, including our gigan- 
tic butler, armed to the teeth, together with our own 
servants, all mounted alike, formed our escort, 
attended with a due proportion of runners carrying 
flambeaux. Thus equipped, we took leave of our 
host, and, after crossing several open fields, galloped 
down the acacia avenue; the long swords of the 
cavasses ploughing the ground; the donkey boys 
shouting; the lights flickering among the trees; and 
all the Europeans laughing heartily at a scene which 
reminded me amazingly of Comus and his motley 
crew. 

To add to our merriment, one of our redoubtable 
attendants pressing forward on his Rosinante got his 
sword entangled in the legs of the beast, and both 
were presently seen rolling in the dust. At length we 
reached the city gatc, the pass-word was given, our 
faithful guards took their leave, and the recollection 
of this adventure was soon lost in pleasant dreams. 
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CHAPTER XX. 


EGYPTIAN MYTHOLOGY.— MISTAKEN VIEWS OF 
IT.—ITS REAL CHARACTER.—THE PRIESTHOOD. 
—THE PANTHEISTIC SYSTEM.—THE MYTH OF 
OSIRIS.—ITS PROBABLE ORIGIN.—THE PRIESTS 
INEXCUSABLE.— OSIRIS FURTHER CONSIDERED. 
—UNLIKE THE MESSIAH OF THE BIBLE.—THE 
PARALLEL, A DELUSION. . 


Ir was with reluctance that I touched, in a former 
page, on the subject of Egyptian Chronology. It 1s 
with still greater reluctance that I shall now attempt 
asketch of Egyptian Mythology; a subject so abstruse, 
that I certainly should have altogether declined it, 
had not some very grave and, as | think, unwar- 
rantable misconceptions been recently published 
respecting it. 

One might certainly infer from the confident 
manner in which the writer, to whom I allude, has 
treated of Egyptian Mythology, its meaning, its 
objects and tendencies, that all these topics had been 
at least satisfactorily explained; and that none but 
bigots would now ever think of withholding from 
them respect and admiration. 

It is only proper, therefore, to state, that no such 
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absolute certainty on the subject can ‘be pretended. 
The most competent judges still hesitate, as they 
always have done, to pronounce positively on the 
meaning of the myths: and the best among them 
would be the last to uphold the abominable idolatries 
of Egypt, as deserving the homage of mankind. 

The writers of this school, however, take a different 
view. By the help of a clear eye, a fresh mind, and 
a head quite free from notions of obscenity, folly, and 
ignorance, they arrive at transcendental ideas of 
Egyptian wisdom and purity. They can discover 
in the most detestable forms of idolatry little else 
than a sublime error; and the charge of folly and 
ignorance rests, in their opinion, with those, who, 
in obedience to a divine command, thought it right 
to endeavour to extirpate idolatry from the earth. 
They are not contented to admire the hideous com- 
pound of Egyptian mythology, for the sake of the few 
great elemental truths that it really contains; but they 
treat it with the reverence due to a great and 
approved development of the eternal Mind. They 
insinuate, even, that the better parts of inspired 
systems find their types and antccedents in the 
popular myths of Egypt; and in so doing, they 
accomplish the double object of elevating heathenism 
and diminishing the pretensions of revelation. 

The idea of revelation, indeed, in the strictest sense 
of that word, would be regarded by many of those 
writers as a gross absurdity. Miracles they would 
look upon as artful delusions, and a futurity of 
rewards and punishments, other than the sequence of 
natural laws, as repugnant to reason and possibility. 
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There seems, in short, in their estimation, to be but 
one species of idolatry deserving of serious reprehen- 
sion; and that is an idolatry of the Bible. No one will 
question the right to hold such opinions; but such 
opinions themselves must be subject to criticism like 
all others, and can no more be received on authority 
than those they are designed to supplant. My object 
will be briefly to show that the notions of these 
writers, respecting the religion of ancient Egypt, are 
mistaken and exaggerated. 

In doing this, it will be quite unnecessary to deny 
the abstract grandeur of the earliest Egyptian faith, 
or the superior intelligence (perhaps, also, the supe- 
rior morality) of its earliest priesthood; and it will be 
impossible to restrain our admiration over the colossal 
remains of Egypt’s stupendous idolatry. But it must 
still be borne in mind, that sentiments of this latter 
kind belong rather to poetry than to just moral discri- 
mination, with which they often interfere. 

The real question concerns not so much the early 
and abstract doctrines, as the established and practical 
system—the faith of Egypt—as it was published to the 
world, and as it is written on its tombs and temples. 

It may be freely admitted, as a strong probability, 
that the earliest faith of Egypt was patriarchal; and 
that this early faith was never entirely lost sight of by 
the Egyptian priesthood. 

If we assign a very reniote antiquity to the Egyptian 
nation, its religion could scarcely differ from that of 
the immediate descendants of Noah; and must have 
embraced the idea of a Great First Cause, the Creator, 
Preserver, and Judge of all—it must have comprised 

LO 
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the common sentiments of immortality, and of a moral 
government of the universe. 

At no period, indeed, of the history of Egypt with 
which we are acquainted, were these great truths, 
however adulterated, ever completely effaced. But 
the same may be said of every other heathen system. 

One thing, however, seems certain: namely, that 
the simplicity and spirituality of the Egyptian, as of 
every other pagan system, was more remarkable at 
an early period, than in its later stages. 

Thus, in Egypt, the earliest and most awful, as 
well as most just conception of the Great First Cause, 
appears in the Triad representation of his abstract 
existence, his essential nature, and his relation to the 
visible universe— Amun, the Hidden One— Kneph, 
the Great Spirit—and Khem, the Universal Creator. 

But long before the historical period, this grand 
conception of the Deity had been obscured by a mul- 
titude of myths, all of which, in their turn, became 
absorbed, or nearly so, into the popular fable of 
Osiris. 

From whatever source, however, these first grand 
truths were derived—whether from reason or revela- 
tion —we find that the Egyptian priesthood, in com- 
mon with the highest order of minds in all ages and 
countries, entertained them. All believed in a Being 
of beings, abstract and unknown, or only known 
through his own manifestations. Most, if not all, 
believed in the immortality of the soul, and in a 
moral government of the universe. They might be 
the relics of a common revelation, or they might be 
the dictates of reason. St. Paul assures us, that the 
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light of nature is sufficient for these things ; ‘for 
that which may be known of God,” he says, in speak- 
ing of the heathen, ‘‘is manifest in them, for God 
hath shewed it unto them. For the invisible things of 
him, from the creation of the world, are clearly seen, 
being understood by the things that are made, even 
his eternal power and Godhead.’”* 

Be this, however, as it may, they all recognised 
these great doctrines with more or less of light and 
clearness. 

There were as many points of difference, indeed, in 
the views and habits of pagan priests and philosophers, 
as in the systems which they gave to the world. But 
these differences often took their rise in climate, 
national temperament, or accidental circumstances. 
The tendencies of Egypt, always Asiatic, were towards 
the mysterious and abstract; those of Europe, on the 
contrary, towards the more defined and intelligible, 
_and hence the subsequent divergence between them; 
but the original truths from whence they started were, 
in reality, the same. 

The great charge against the leaders of opinion in all 
ages and pagan countries—and from this charge it is 
utterly impossible to except the Kgyptian priesthood, 
who were more guilty than the others—is, that they 
concealed what they knew, and taught what they 
themselves did not believe. They took on themselves 
to conclude that the true doctrine was not suited to 
the vulgar; that an abstract faith, and an invisible 
deity, were insufficient guarantees of order and reli- 
gion; and hence they set about inventing a more 
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popular faith, and a more imposing form of worship..: 
Had this been even honestly done, it might have 
been excused; but the result again shews, that in all 
ages and countries, but especially in Egypt, it was 
done for the benefit of the priests, and not for that of 
the people. | 

It would be unjust, however, to accuse the priests 
of Egypt, or of any other country, of being the authors 
of idolatry. Idolatry springs up naturally in the 
human mind, from the desire of seeing the object of 
worship, or at least its symbols; and independently of 
any express prohibition, or any decided proofs of a 
mischievous tendency, its encouragement seems ex~ 
cusable. But the charge here against the Egyptian 
priests, is the needless multiplication of idols, and the 
employment of degrading and indecorous symbols. © 

At the first dawn of history, we find the Egyptian 
Pantheon filled with all imaginable inventions—the 
greater gods and the lesser—a menagerie of all living 
things—a medley of all symbols and emblems, down- 
wards from the awful Triad to the vilest reptile, and the 
most unseemly objects in nature. The popular religion 
of Egypt, however, centered in the Osiris myth. What 
this myth actually typified, or at least all that it 
typified, notwithstanding what the theologists may 
say, cannot with certainty be affirmed. 

The priests, no doubt, understood it in one sense 
and the people in another, while such occasional 
glosses and constructions were put upon it as might 
suit the popular taste and circumstances. It might, 
in short, be made to mean anything and everything 
that is entitled to worship; and this universality was 
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its. grand recommendation. At one time or another 
it appears to have comprised the essence of all pre- 
ceding superstitions, with peculiarities of its own, 
calculated to increase its popularity, and with a 
licence of construction at all times which united all 
in its favour. 

It seems, in reality, to have been a type of universal 
nature; of creative energy; of providential good- 
ness ; of all powers, properties, and principles—active 
and passive, good and evil; of their union, and 
consequent production; of their antagonism, and 
consequent dissolution; of their renovation, and con- 
sequent perpetuation; common alike to metaphysical 
and physical existences, to material and pyscho- 
logical science; properties and principles, that made 
the world what it was, is, and ever shall be. All 
these had been and were, or might be, the objects of 
worship, not in Egypt alone, but under every form 
of pagan idolatry, though expressed by different 
symbols, and honoured by different rites. Yet, they so 
far agreed, that the worshippers of a thousand 
different nominal deities might unite in celebrating 
the Egyptian myth, which, including all, must neces- 
sarily represent, at least in part, what every one 
recognised ashis own. 

We first become acquainted with the priests of 
Egypt, not as the disciples of revelation, but as 
the priests of nature—as metaphysicians, natural 
philosophers, astronomers, moralists—as monopolists 
in short, of all science, human and divine. Even’ 
among the priests, therefore, this faith of Osiris might 
be, and probably was, differently understood. 
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To the metaphysician, for instance, it was the 
celebration of the great abstract principles themselves: 
— energy — attraction — antagonism — separation — 
-union—production—and dissolution —in an endless 
cycle. | , 

To the natural philosopher, it represented the same 
principles in material forms — fire — water —air—earth 
—the union of these elements— production — decay — 
and reproduction, all allegorised into masculine and 
feminine — marriage — offspring — death —and resusci- 
tation. To the astronomer again it embodied emblems 
of the planetary system—the sun—the moon— day — 
night—the vernal and winter solstices—the planetary 
influences acting on all the properties of the world we 
inhabit. The moralist joined in the same myth the 
allegory of a Cupid and Psyche—the union of the 
soul and body-—life—death—resuscitation—and the 
reward of virtue in the reunion of the soul with the 
body in a future state. 

In all these constructions, the leading ideas were 
nearly the same. They were to be traced to the 
parallels which run throughout nature; but they all 
wanted a popular charm; and this was given by the 
dramatic conception of celestial beings, supposed by 
the people, but not by the priests, to have had a real 
existence. Osiris, Isis, Horus, and Typho, in this, 
the most popular form, became native deities; and 
their history is a national one. A benevolent Egyp- 
tian monarch is supposed to have been united to a 
lady of great beauty; they have a son. A malig- 
nant brother destroys his sovereign; he himself is 
punished. The monarch is not restored:to life; but: 
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his virtues are rewarded with divine honours; and, 
like Minos, he becomes the judge of the future world. 

There was a pathos, as well as a mystery, in this 
story, that operated powerfully on every order of 
Egyptian minds Whether the personages were real 
or imaginary——human or divine — incarnations of 
deity, or mere allegories, signified but little; the 
myth, by leaving this open, satisfied all; while to 
the sincere aspirant after immortality it gave a tran- 
quil hope, without greatly disturbing the fears of 
others by any very rigid ideas of personal morality. 

But that which constituted its chief value in the 
eyes of priests and sovereigns, was the hold it took 
on the public conscience, and its consequent utility as 
an instrument of government. 

At what particular period the Osiris myth as- 
sumed its popular form is not known; but there is 
little doubt that it originated in a planetary worship, 
of which the principal deity was the sun. It was a 
sun-worship, which, in process of time, gathered 
round it all that was national and popular; and a 
became the centre of a moral system. 

The sun was the early idolatry of mankind. It 
was indeed the most appropriate emblem of the 
Creator’s power and goodness: but to this common 
worship every nation added its own myth; hence 
the avatars of India, the Osiris of Egypt, the Bac- 
chus of Greece, all dim perceptions of the Divine 
glory as manifested in the works of creation and 
providence, and all embodying certain moral signifi- 
cations, but as Plutarch expressly affirms of the Osirian 
faith, having originally no other than a philosophical 
or metaphysical meaning. 
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Such was the idolatrous system provided by the 
priests for Egypt—agreeing in the main with the 
idolatries of all other heathen countries— but surpas- 
sing all in the extension of the pantheistic principle, 
and in the awful character of the symbolic forms which 
it selected as the chief objects of its veneration. 

Now, as it regards the priests themselves, it may 
be perfectly true, that they never lost sight of the 
abstract verities. It may be equally true, though not 
fully proved, that reflective habits, and a regard for 
reputation, may have led them to the frequent culti- 
vation not only of external, but likewise of internal 
purity. This may have been the case also in other | 
heathen countries, though it is very possible, .I fear, . 
to give the pagan priesthood more credit in this 
matter than they deserved. But should it be admitted, 
still the condemnatory charge recurs. They con- 
cealed the great purifying verities from others; they 
hid what they themselves knew of truth under forms 
and symbols, and hieratic language, which only them- 
selves could understand. For the abstract verities, 
they substituted rites and ceremonies, and objects of 
worship, the tendency of which (seeing with their own 
eyes, and hearing with their own ears) they knew to 
be injurious, and that they must as certainly darken 
the mind and debase the character, as they knew 
that an opaque body must cast a shadow, and a cloud. 
obscure the rays of the rising sun. | 

If the exercise of reason, and the practice of purity 
were good for the priests, why should they not have 
been so for the multitude? Ifthe contemplation of a 
high intellectual and moral standard were desirable 
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in the one case, why not in the other? But the 
popular religion of Egypt was not constructed on this 
principle, nor with a view to thisend. It was the 
very reverse of this. It inverted the standard—it 
deified the brute, and practically brutalised the man. 

How can any one now think of justifying that 
which even Cicero and Plutarch, heathens as they 
were, condemned ?* 

It is not denied that circumstances of palliation 
may be found; but this is a very different thing from 
commendation. The entire system did not grow up 
at once. There might be many mischiefs which the 
priesthood did not foresee at the commencement. 

The necessity of a symbolic teaching could not 
be denied—it is still the necessity of childhood —it 
always has been the necessity of Oriental minds. 

The Egyptians thought in metaphors, spoke in 
figures, and wrote in hieroglyphics. Their religious 
ideas necessarily partook of the same imaginative 
character. 

The hieroglyphic names of their gods were visible 
objects — symbolic, phonetic, or emblematic. At first 
they might be only sacred names, not idols; but they 
soon became so. 

Had the Egyptian priests been disposed to counter- 
act this mischief, they might havn done what Moses 
did; yet so far from this, they made use of this very 
tendency to fill their Pantheon. But what is still 
more without excuse, was the adoption of the most 
unworthy and unbecoming symbols. Admitting the 
homage due to universal nature, this could never 
justify the subjection of the superior to the inferior— 
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of the man to the beast, the insect, and the reptile, 
nor the choice of images, sure to banish decorum, 
and substitute obscenity in its place. The effect of 
all this was certain, and was never more graphically 
described than by the apostle Paul.* 

‘‘ Because that, when they knew God, they glorified 
him not as God, ... but changed the glory of the uncor- 
ruptible God into an image made like to corruptible 
man, and to birds, and fourfooted beasts, and creeping 
things.” Therefore ‘ God also gave them up to vile 
affections: who changed the truth of God into a lie, 
and worshipped and served the creature more than 
the Creator ...And even as they did not like to retain 
God in their knowledge, God gave them over to a 
reprobate mind, to do those things which are not con- 
venient; being filled with all unrighteousness, .. .who 
knowing the judgment of God, that they which com- 
mit such things are worthy of death, not only do the 
same, but have pleasure in them that do them.” 

Yet this was the conduct of the Egyptian priest- 
hood, and this was practically the religion of Egypt— 
the religion which now speaks to us by mutilated, 
but still magnificent temples, statues, and tombs—by 
uncouth and brutalising effigies carved into the eternal 
granite, to the eternal shame of its authors,— by 
gross symbols, which cannot be mistaken; powerfully 
affecting the imagination, it is true, but not improving 
the heart, and fitted only to be the accompaniments of 
the shameless ceremonies for which they were devised. 

To call such a religion a moral religion, ‘‘ always 
strictly moral,” and such an idolatry a “sublime 
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error,” is an abuse of language; it is a shock to our 
common instinct, and an affront to the weakness of 
human nature. To find such a priesthood held up 
to respect and admiration by the professed haters of 
priestcraft, and the admirers of all that is speculative 
and free, may well occasion surprise. But to hear 
such a priesthood and such a religion not only 
defended, but elevated to the same level of sanctity 
with the most holy and the most true, must neces- 
sarily excite in Christian minds feelings of deep regret, 
not nnmingled with pity. 

I will dwell no longer on the general character of 
Egyptian Mythology; but as the Egyptian Osiris has 
been specially selected by the writer to whom I 
particularly allude, as a parallel to the Jewish and 
Christian Messiah, I will offer a few more remarks 
on that subject. 

The real import of that myth I have already 
attempted, though imperfectly, to explain. It cer- 
tainly appears to have comprised a theory of the 
future destiny of man; but so did the myths of many 
other countries; and how far this resemblance 1s 
traceable to reason, to common sentiment, or to early 
tradition, cannot be now decided. The best living 
authority pronounces it to have been originally what 
I have already stated, a sun-worship; while the rea- 
soning of Plutarch on the Isiac worship, to which I 
have already alluded, as well as the Platonic theory, 
confirms the opinion that its real meaning must be 
sought rather in a philosophical and moral than a 
doctrinal sense.* 

A lady who writes with uncommon boldness on 
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this subject as on most others, is of a different opinion. 
By the ingenious arrangement of parts of this myth 
that may be deemed certain, and of other parts that are 
not so, and by the skilful adaptation of scripture phra- 
seology, she has contrived to trace a very plausible re- 
semblance to certain characteristics of the Messiah of the 
Bible. She affirms, indeed, that it is impossible not 
to perceive that Osiris was to the old Egyptians what 
the Messiah was to the Jews, and what another has 
been to the Christians. She supports her assertion 
by the following description of Osiris, culled prin- 
cipally, I believe, from the less confident work of 
Sir Gardner Wilkinson—“ His primary attribute is 
goodness—he left his place in the presence of the 
Supreme—took a human form (though not becoming 
human )— went about the world doing good to men— 
submitted to death, in order to overcome the power of 
evil — was raised from the dead, to spread blessings 
over the land of Egypt and the world— was appointed 
Judge of the dead, and Lord of the heavenly region, 
while present with his true worshippers on earth, to 
do them good. Such are his history and functions,” 
she adds, ‘‘as recorded several thousand years ago. 
He was, moreover, the only manifestation of the 
Supreme Being on earth—he passed inte the.region 
of the dead, and there having gone through itastages, 
was raised to the functions of the Judge.” *. »-. 

There is something undoubtedly very remarkable 
in such a portrait as this; but taken as a whole, J will 
venture to say that it does not represent the true 
Osiris. ° 

However differently the myth may have been told 
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in different ages, and especially in ages after the com- 
mencement of the Christian era, this was never the 
orthodox creed of the old Egyptians. Part of it 
undoubtedly they believed, after putting their own 
constructions upon it. But they never recognised 
in their Osiris such a Messiah as this; and much less 
the real Messiah of the Bible. Until I am informed 
to the contrary, I must be permitted also to doubt, 
whether the celebrated author from whom the extracts 
are borrowed, would altogether sanction the use that 
has been made of them; but of this I am certain, that 
the more ancient writers would have disavowed the 
inference that is drawn. 

Yet if the whole were admitted, it would fall far 
short of the parallel it pretends to establish; or rather, 
in most respects it would be utterly unlike. 

What real resemblance, for instance, is there in all 
this to the expected Messiah of the Jews. He was, 
in their opinion, to be an all-conquering prince — 
he was not to suffer, but to triumph—his kingdom 
was to be of this world, not of the next—he was to 
be no God, no Judge of the unseen world, but a 
glorious and successful Prince on earth—who should 
establish the throne of David over all nations—and at 
his death leave behind an illustrious and numerous 
progeny. It was this expectation even that led to 
the rejection of Jesus. But the resemblance to the 
Messiah of the Christians is scarcely stronger. 

Let us see how this matter also stands. It is need- 
less to recite all the particulars of the myth. The 
principal personages are Osiris, or the active principle 
of the Divine goodness manifested in the works of 
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creation and providence. Isis, the receptive or passive 
principle, manifested in the universal maternity of 
nature— Horus, the principle of increase manifested in 
the productive processes of the animal and vegetable 
creation—— Typho, the destructive principle, manifested 
in the general"process of dissolution. Osiris appears 
as an Egyptian prince, who, after a glorious reign, is 
treachcrously murdcred by Typho. Isis, his wife, 
collects his scattered remains, and buries all but the 
lost emblem of life in Phile. Horus survives— 
Typho is dethroned and punished; and Osiris, still 
sleeping in Phila, becomes, notwithstanding, the Lord 
of the unseen world, and the Judge of the dead. The 
latter part of the myth, blending the natural with 
the moral principle, and evidently importing the future 
existence of the soul. 

Now it is important to remark, that this death is 
never represented as voluntary, and still less as endured 
for the sake of others. It was not at all sacrificial— 
it purchased nothing; and it forms no part of a design 
for the overcoming of evil. Again, it is not even 
pretended that Osiris was raised from the dead; on 
the contrary, his body still sleeps in Phila, while the 
soul could never be found; neither is there any pre- 
tence that he re-appeared on earth, nor is there any 
promise or expectation of his ever appearing again. 
The whole story of the manifestation is, indeed, de- 
clared to be an allegory; and it is expressly affirmed 
that no Deity ever did appear on earth. In the other 
world, furthermore, his appointment is that of a Pre- 
sident-and a Judge, not that of an Intercessor, a 
Saviour, or a Sovereign Disposer of the destinies of 
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men. It is not even his function to resuscitate the 
soul; that appears to have been the work of the priest 
inembalmment. He does not freely bestow, he merely 
awards, according to merit or demerit. There is 
nothing, in fact, to distinguish the myth from any 
other Pagan conception of a future judgment. _ 

Now let us compare this with the history and doc- 
trines of the true Mefsiah. He, also, was a manifesta- 
tion of the Divine goodness; but he came asa Servant, 
not asa victorious Prince. His death was a voluntary 
one; it was declared to be entirely vicarious. He rose 
again bodily on the third day; he ascended visibly 
into heaven, from whence he shall come again to judge 
both the quick and the dead. His doctrine was 
emphatically that of the resurrection. In the unseen 
world he is the Lord, and will be ultimately the Judge; 
but, meanwhile, his functions are those of an Advo- 
cate, a High Priest, and an Intercessor. He is the 
sole Dispenser as well as the Restorer of life. Because 
he lives, we shall live also. He bestows a free salva- 
tion on the unworthy; pardon, sanctification, and 
eternal life to as many as believe in his name. He 
has purchased these blessings by his death, for those 
who by their own merits could never have attained 
them; and, finally, he will come again to reunite the 
soul to the body, that both may be ever with the 
Lord. | 

Now in these two doctrinal theories, considered as. 
a whole, is there any real parallel? Admitting the 
Osiris theory to be a type, as it may be, like the fables 
of Minos, and Bacchus, and Pelops, of a future retri- 
bution, and the resuscitation of the body, are there 
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any of the grand peculiarities of the Christian scheme 
in it, or did it ever enter into the hearts of the Egyp- 
tian priesthood, more than any other Pagan priesthood 
to imagine them? Yet this lady avers, that it is 
impossible not to see that Osiris was to the old Egyp- 
tians what the Messiah was to the Jews, and what 
another has been to the Christians. 

One may fancy castles in the clouds, and faces in the 
embers of the fire, and mesmerism, also, in the palm 
of a magician’s hand; but the magic is in the enthu- 
siast’s mind, and sober people will think that it is only 
there. To my mind, who am not an enthusiast, it 
seems impossible not to perceive, that this lady had an 
overwhelming desire to discover such a parallel; and 
that she accordingly finds it where no other, not like- 
minded with herself, would have done so. I think it, 
however, equally impossible not to perceive, and to 
lament the kind of influence under which these sen- 
timents have been written. But in this instance she 
has cultivated a field which will yield no laurels—she 
has explored a region in which the labours of both 
ancient and modern sceptics have made it vain to hope 
for the reputation of originality. There was but one 
ambition left, which was not an enviable one, namely, 
that of giving some additional currency among her 
own sex to opinions, which, almost by common con- 
sent, had hitherto been excluded from the drawing- 
room and boudoir. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 


THE COPTS—THEIR PECULIARITIES — COPTIC 
SERVICE — HAREMS — PROTESTANT SCHOOLS. 


My recollections of Egypt would be very incomplete 
without some mention of that singular people, once 
the lords of the soil, who now inhabit the land of 
their forefathers only on sufferance, and as a despised 
race. 

To this people I have already alluded in the sketch 
of a Coptic wedding: I will now add a description of 
their public worship, after a few particulars respecting 
their past history. 

The Copts are Christians, descended from the race 
whose idolatrous system we have already considered: 
and they trace back their conversion to the preaching 
of the Evangelist Mark. 

The Egyptian church, it is well cat became 
early celebrated for its scholars, confessors, and mar- 
tyrs; but unhappily for its purity and simplicity, too 
early imbued with that philosophising spirit, which 
vainly sought to harmonise the dogmas of ancient 
pagan systems with Christian doctrine. 

The Copts of the present day have entirely lost 
their ancient learning, and are both intellectually 
* M 
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and socially degraded; though still retaining a proud 
recollection of their ancestors. 

After having been thinned by ages of persecution 
and apostasy, they still amount to some 150,000 
persons, nearly 10,000 of whom reside in Cairo, in a 
quarter specially assigned them. Great numbers live 
in the district called the ‘‘ Faioom,” and the remainder 
are scattered up and down in the cities and towns, 
where, for the most part, they fill the offices of secre- 
taries and accountants. 

Their language is radically the same with the old 
Egyptian, but with many foreign admixtures and 
additions. It is not spoken, but is still used in their 
sacred books and public services; and it now furnishes 
a valuable key to the study of the hieroglyphics. 

From the numerous monasteries in the East, so 
many manuscripts in the Coptic and Sahidic dialects 
have been discovered by the Venerable Archdeacon 
Tattam, and others, that a complete copy of the sacred 
Scriptures has been recently printed, I believe, in 
their language. 

The Coptic tenets are in the main orthodox; but 
the people are divided into various sects, Jacobites, 
Eutychians, Monophysites, and Monothelites. Some 
of their practices are peculiar. They use both cir- 
cumcision and baptism. The former is not deemed 
essential; but they consider that a child dying unbap- 
tised, will be blind in the future life. 

Pilgrimages they highly esteem, especially to Jeru- 
salem, where they have a convent; and like the Jews 
and Mahometans, they abstain as well from pork, as 
from things strangled, and from blood. 
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Their religious orders consist of a patriarch, bishops, 
archpriests, priests, deacons, monks, and nuus. The 
patriarch is always unmarried. The bishops are 
usually so, or widowers. The priests are allowed to 
marry, but only to virgins. The deacons have the 
same privilege; but they are often mere boys. Monks 
and nuns take a vow of celibacy; and in some reli- 
gious establishments they reside together: and, gene- 
rally speaking, marriage is sanctioned only among 
members of their own body. 

In the ceremonies of marriages and burials, and in 
their general habits, they differ but little from the 
Mahometans. Their costume, however, is usually 
confined to grey, or gloomy colours. Their feelings 
are not, of course, friendly towards their Moslem 
oppressors ; but are less hostile to them than to 
Christians of the Greek church, an antipathy which 
they appear to have derived from their ancestors of 
the seventh century, and to which may be chiefly 
attributed the success of the Mahommedan invasion. 

The Abyssinian church is an offshoot from the 
Coptic, and is supposed to have been founded about 
the middle of the fourth century. It holds the same 
doctrines and rites; and its chief abvona, or mctropo- 
litan, is nominated by the Coptic patriarch. 

For the benefit of these races, the Church Missionary 
Society established its Egyptian mission in 1826, and 
the Abyssinian in 1829. The latter, however, was 
soon broken up, through the influence of the Roman 
Catholics, who were labouring hard to accomplish the 
game object in Cairo, when we were there. But I 
believe that recently the communication has been 
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opened again with Abyssinia. Our curiosity to know 
more of this interesting people made us very glad to 
‘meet with an English gentleman resident at our hotel, 
who was able to give us further information; and who 
proposed to accompany us, on the Sunday mOrame 
to the early Coptic service. 

Mr. P. had just returned from a visit to Upper 
Egypt, and had brought back with him a curious 
assortment of reptiles. His collection was kept in 
his own apartment, where we were invited to see it. 
It included lizards, hideous enough for a place in 
Dante's ‘“‘ Inferno”; and serpents, which the ancient 
magicians could not have charmed. I remember, 
among others, a cobra capello, a deadly creature; ‘ut 
his fangs had been drawn, and would not be renewed 
for several months. This was fortunate, for before 
we left Cairo, the reptile made its escape; and though 
we searched diligently for it in all our apartments, we 
were never able to find out its hiding-place. 

Our friend, however, had much higher pretensions 
than those of a serpent fancier; and we only regretted 
not having made his acquaintance earlier. 

About six or seven o’clock, on Sunday morning, 
we went with him to the Coptic church. It is a 
considerable building, but without any architectural 
beauty. A young Copt, who recognised our com- 
panion, very soon placed us in a good situation, and 
paid us the compliment to bring chairs, the congrega- 
tion all the while squatting, without shoes, on the 
matted floor. The church is divided into several 
compartments. The chancel terminates in an arched 
tribune, ascended by steps, and contains the altar. It 
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is separated from the rest of the building by a close 
partition, with curtains and doors. Nearest to it is 
the principal area, which is occupied by the patriarch, 
the bishop, the deacons, and the better classes. The 
next compartment is for the multitude; and farthest 
off, behind a screen, is the place for the ladies. 

No images are allowed in this worship; but pictures 
of saints are substituted, as in the Greek Church. 

The patriarch, a mean-looking old man, sat in a 
high-backed chair, facing the chancel, leaning, like 
Jacob, on an ancient staff, which resembled the crutch 
of some of the Egyptian divinities. 

The bishop sat before him on the floor, surrounded 
by#he principal members of the congregation. The 
priest and boy-deacons wore white-flowered robes of 
silk or satin, embroidered with crosses; the copes 
covering their heads, as in the old Pagan ceremonies. 

The service, like the Greek, consisted chiefly of 
selections from the Gospels, lpistles, and other parts of 
the Bible, which were read aloud by the boy-deacons, 
subiect to the audible corrections of the priest, and 
very much in the manner of a Sunday-school lesson. 
The priest then walked round with the incense, while 
one of the boys chanted. 

Then followed low monotonous chanting by the 
bishop and the congregation on the floor; after 
which the eucharist was celebrated by the priest and 
deacons in the chancel. 

To witness this part of the service more con- 
veniently, we were invited into a little side closet or 
oratory, which gave us a view of the whole, _ 

The elements were reverentially prepared with a 
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great deal of manipulation by the priest, assisted by the 
young deacons, who were not particularly grave, this 
process also being accompanied with a low pathetic 
chant. Then the priest, but not the deacons, commu- 
nicated, great care being taken in handling the sacred 
vessels, that not a drop or a particle should be lost. 
After this the priest came forth and administered a 
morsel of bread, dipped, I think, in the wine, to one 
or two of the congregation, and so the ceremony 
ended. 

There was certainly nothing very attractive in this 
service; and so far as the languave was concerned, to 
us it was wholly unedifying.. Yct we could not regard 
it without interest, as being one of the oldest and most 
primitive forms of Christian worship; and its very 
meanness and melancholy served to remind us of the 
ages of persccution and misery, through which it had 
been perpetuated to the present time. 

On leaving the church, we were surrounded by a 
crowd of beggars, the most importunate and _perse- 
vering we had met with in Cairo. They were not 
contented with vociferous supplications, but actually 
proceeded to lay hands on us. They thought, probably, 
and with some reason, that a common faith—the very 
essence of which is charity—gave them a claim which 
ought not to be rejected. 

At half-past ten o’clock we went to the Mission 
House, where the ordinary service was performed in 
an apartment once a Turkish bath-room, but now 
forming a very convenient chapel. 

The, evening was spent with Mr. and Mrs. Lieder 
in profitable conversation respecting the moral pros- 
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pects of the country, the state of education, and the 
condition of the harems. | | 

I cannot comprehend how any person acquainted 
with the habits of these establishments, and professing 
a horror of polygamy, can offer apologies for the 
system that sanctions it. 

It may be admitted that the practice did not originate 
with Mahomet, but was borrowed from a much older 
religion. The cases, however, are widely different. 
In Mahomet’s day, Judaism had been superseded by a 
brighter faith—polygamy had never been admitted into 
the Christian world; its mischiefs had been fully ascer- 
tained, and it could no longer pretend to any moral 
aspiration springing from the hope of a coming Mes- 
siah. In short, under Mahomet’s system, it was alto- 
gether a retrograde movement, solely and obviously 
designed to gratify a low and debasing sensuality. 

If any one would know what Mahommedanism 
really is, he must study itin the harems. It was there 
that the Prophet unveiled himself—it is there that the 
Moslem still, concealed from the eyes of the world, 
and, perhaps, from the notice of a savage master, 
practises a like tyranny of his own, and extinguishes 
the last feelings of self-respect in licentious brutality. 
The religion of Mahomet contains no worse element than 
its tendency to sink the man into the beast. In this 
respect it ranks below even the very lowest forms of 
enlightened Paganism; for though these might per- 
mit an almost unbridled mdulgence, they had at least 
the decency to drop such vices in the grave. It 
remained for the false Prophet to resuscitate them, and 
give them a prominent place in his theory of future 
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happiness, where the gratification of unrestrained 
passion is made one of the grand premiums on a life 
of fanatic obedience to the impostor. Under such a 
system:, women naturally came to be considered only 
as instruments of labour, or objects of pleasure—as 
drudges or toys; and, in perfect accordance with such 
a purpose, the very existence of the female soul was 
left doubtful. 

Are we now to be told that the man who soubaved 
this scheme was not a sensualist, as we have been 
lately informed that there was nothing sanguinary in 
his disposition? Voltaire, at least, was of a different 
opinion; and it is pleasant, in such a matter, to see 
how sceptics can disagree. 

The practical consequences of this faith are very 
conspicuous in Cairo. A large proportion of the 
harems are little better than Brockals: in which scenes 
and amusements are tolerated, that would be held to 
disgrace the most vicious circles in Europe. And the 
mischiefs of polygamy, including concubinage, are 
still further aggravated in that city by the very general 
practice of Gv oieé: It follows that conjugal fidelity 
is uncommon. And Cairo takes precedence of all the 
Arab cities, not more in its characteristic beauty than 
its wide-spread and shameful immorality. 

There is yet a circumstance to be mentioned, which 
gives to this case its last touch of melancholy. The 
women themselves seem, as a class, to be proud of their 
degradation. To be considered as ‘‘ concealed jewels,” 
and guarded as men usually guard a “hidden trea- 
sure,” appears to flatter their vanity; and, while the 
means of frequent evasion are within their reach, they 
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glory in their pretended seclusion. Hence they affect 
to look with pity on the liberty of women in other 
countries. They are the greatest bigots to their own 
faith, and apparently the least disposed to change. 
Happily, however, they are gradually becoming sen- 
sible of the advantages of secular education; and, in 
this respect, they willingly own the superiority of the 
Christian ladies, who occasionally find access to their 
society. 

The accounts we received from Mrs. Lieder, respect- 
ing the highest class of harems, were not designed for 
publication. But they certainly held out some hopes 
of improvement; and the peculiar favour shown to 
this respectable lady in such quarters, was preparing 
the way, it might be hoped, for the introduction of 
truths, at a future time, calculated to effect great and 
beneficial reforms. Such a result, however, in the face 
of prejudice and vindictive feeling, must, so far as we 
could judge, be necessarily slow, and could not be 
accomplished without great caution, hazard, and effort. 
What effect the loss of the old pacha may have had 
on such prospects I cannot say; but I fear they will 
not be much improved by his successor. 

Before I take leave of this subject, it may not be 
amiss to advert to the state of the Protestant schools 
in the year 1846, when they were enjoying the full 
sanction of the old pacha, and the approval of the 
Coptic patriarch. 

The Protestant mission, I have already said, com- 
menced in 1826. Inthe year 1828 Mr. Krusé opened 
a day-school in connection with it, and afterwards a 
seminary, under his own roof. This school was not 
M 5 
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restricted to any sect or nation; Mahommedans, Copts, 
Armenians, Greeks, Romanists, and Protestants were 
all welcome. The boys were taught Arabic, Coptic, 
and English, together with history, grammar, arith- 
metic, writing, drawing, and singing; and Mahom- 
medans, as well as Christians, were, with the permission 
of their friends, instructed in the leading truths of 
Christianity. 

At a later period, an institution for the education 
of Coptic students—especially those designed for holy 
orders—and a girls’ school were added. When we 
were in Cairo, all these schools were flourishing, 
under the superintendence of Mr. and Mrs. Lieder. 

The female school consisted of one hundred and 
fifty girls, under Mrs. Lieder’s special care, assisted by 
a Syrian lady. 

The boys amounted to one hundred and fifty-five, 
and were under the direction of # native master. 
From among these, the most intelligent were usually 
selected as students of the Coptic Institution. 

The Coptic Institution contained twenty-nine 
youths, seventeen of whom were boarders. The 
latter were all intended for the priesthood, and several 
had already been ordained. The education of this 
class being of a superior description, devolved per- 
sonally on Mr. Lieder. 

- Before we left Cairo, an examination of these 
schools took place, for the gratification of the English 
visitors. : 

In point of discipline, and such attainments as we 
could appreciate, it fully equalled our expectation. 
But its chief interest was derived from the pleasing 
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harmony of so many youthful faces—types of hostile 
races and creeds—varying in feature, complexion, 
and degrees of intelligence, but here assembled toge- 
ther under the same roof, to receive a common 
benefit; and taught here, as the children of one com- 
mon Father, to exchange their hereditary feuds and 
antipathies for mutual kindness and affection. 

Of the value of these schools, ina social point of 
view, there could be no question. This was fully 
acknowledged by the old pacha, who sought to 
appropriate the chief benefit to himself. But what 
was of still greater importance, they were equally 
estimated by the middle classes, to whom the children 
principally belonged. Whether their success was 
adequate, in a missionary point of view, I will not 
venture to determine. But the impulse thus given to 
female education throughout the country, could not 
but be favourable to missionary objects; and of this 
result there was abundant proof, in the eagerness with 
which the girls brought up in these schools were 
sought after, and married at the earliest possible 
ages. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 


ARRIVAL OF THE OLD PACHA.—BAKIE BEY.—THE 
RECEPTION.—AFRICAN SLAVE TRADE.—PREVEN- 
TIVE MEANS.—THE DIVAN EL KHIDEEWEE.— 
ABBAS PACHA. _— 


WE naturally felt desirous of the honour of a present- 
ation to the venerable pacha; but this satisfaction 
was scarcely to be expected, as he still remained in 
Upper Egypt, and the period of his return was 
uncertain. 

One morning, however, we heard the cannon blaz- 
ing away at the citadel. The pacha had actually 
arrived. Our obliging friend, Mr. Walne, who knew 
our wish, lost no time in arranging with the pacha’s 
secretary for a private introduction on the Monday 
following, at seven o'clock in the morning. On 
Sunday a rumour was abroad that the old pacha was 
off again. It was said, that a favourite lady at Shobra 
was on the point of death, and the pacha was gone to 
visit her. The information we received at the mission- 
house confirmed this report. It was added, that he 
was on his way to the barrage, and from thence 
would proceed to Alexandria. But as these rumours 
were vague, and the consul had received no official 
information, we prepared, of course, for the interview. 
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In compliance with the new court etiquette, a private 
carriage was accordingly engaged; and up we went to 
the citadel, accompanied by Major A., just arrived 
from India, and taking with us the chief dragoman 
of the consulate, our friend Walne himself choosing 
to go up on horseback. 

On reaching the citadel, we had the mortification 
to learn that the pacha was really gone; and Abbas 
Pacha, his grandson, the governor of Cairo, not having 
yet arrived from his own palace, we were invited to 
pay our respects to Bakie Bey, the acting governor. 
Dismounting accordingly, we passed through an anti- 
chamber, and were ushered into a lofty and spacious 
apartment, the bey meeting us half-way down the 
room, and conducting us to our place on the divan; 
while officers and servants either withdrew, or retired 
to a respectful distance. 

The usual courtesies being disposed of by the chief 
dragoman, in a language we did not comprehend, the 
business of the session began, and we were requested 
to speak in French. The reason of this I did not 
quite understand, as everything was repeated in the 
Oriental tongue. 

It had been my intention, if favoured with an in- 
troduction to the old pacha, to bring once more under 
his personal notice, the mischiefs of the slave trade; 
but that opportunity being lost, the next thing was 
to address the bey. - 

We began the colloquy by expressing, of course, — 
all the interest we felt in the wonderful country we 
had come to visit, with suitable encomiums on its 
great and improved resources and capabilities. The 
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bey politely acknowledged these compliments. The 
conversation then turned on the vast importance of 
commerce, especially with the interior of Africa. The 
bey’s assent being given to this also, the subject 
naturally went on to the obstacles that stood in its 
way. Here I felt quite at home, with the informa- 
tion I had received from our Darfour merchant. I 
stated, therefore, that in the opinion of the regular 
traders, both native and foreign, there was no hind- 
rance so great to legitimate commerce as the slave 
trade ; and that, however much individuals might 
profit by it, the revenues of the pacha must materially 
suffer. It was the pacha’s interest, therefore, to put 
it down. Nods of approval from the bey, as I pro- 
ceeded, shewed that he understood my observations; 
which were translated, notwithstanding, by the man 
in office, and again formally assented to. With a 
further view to commerce, I then took the liberty to 
suggest, that intelligent young slaves should be edu- 
cated and sent back to their respective countries, to 
sow the seeds of improvement, of which the pacha 
would, hereafter, be sure to reap the harvest. 

It was now the bey’s turn to reply, which wasdone 
through the same official medium. 

He acknowledged, in brief, the truth of all that had 
been said. None could doubt the value of 2 commerce 
with the interior; andthe report of the Darfour mer- 
chant was entitled to credit. The slave trade must 
certainly be a hindrance to every other traffic, and 
consequently, injurious to the pacha. But as for the 
plan of educating slaves, and sending them home— 
singularly enough !—it was the pacha’s own benevolent 
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idea; and would, he believed, be speedily carried into 
execution. 

So perfectly agreed were we on the slave trade, that 
the conversation now became general; the favourite 
Oriental topic—the speed of the railways—coming 
first, of which I gave him such an account as made 
him shrug his shoulders with affected surprise, though, 
of course, he knew all about it before. 

He then expressed his warmest gratitude for the 
many attentions shewn to a brother of his, who had 
been staying in England. 

While we were thus mutually offering civilities, and 
the bey was acknowledging his sense of English hos- 
pitality, pipes and coffee were undergoing our grave 
discussion; the servants appearing and disappearing in 
the manner I formerly described. At the end of the 
second edition we rose, and were conducted by our 
host to the bottom of the room, where we took our 
leave: we to our affairs in the city; and he, smiling, 
of course, at his own dexterity, to the official duties 
of the divan. 

Bakie Bey was a well-favoured man, of a European 
complexion, with quick grey eyes, and a remarkably 
subtle aspect. During the whole of the conversation, 
I was conscious of the lynx-like scrutiny we were 
undergoing; and I entertain no doubt he took it for 
granted, at the close, that we had been thoroughly 
gulled. 

It certainly was too much to expect sincerity on 
such a subject as the slave trade; but we were not 
more imposed upon than our neighbours. Shortly 
after this reception, it seems that several of my former 
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colleagues obtained an interview for a similar pur- 
pose, with the late Ibrahim Pacha, then on a visit 
to this country, who treated them to the same good- 
natured expressions of sympathy and approval. That 
account appeared in the public journals; and it is 
possible that our own story of the old pacha’s benign 
intentions might have obtained the same wide circu- 
lation—as intended of course by his astute repre- 
sentative — had we not fortunately discovered, almost 
immediately after leaving the citadel, that the whole 
had been ingeniously invented by our host for the 
occasion. 

While I am thus writing on the subject of the 
slave trade, the question of the most effectual means 
for its suppression comes once more under the notice 
of the British legislature, in connection with the 
employment of a preventive squadron. 

It is well known that this question has long divided 
the friends of Africa: one party relying wholly on 
moral means; and the other, consisting more generally 
of practical men, deeming it right to quicken the 
operation of the moral, by the prudent appaesion of 
physical means. 

A fair history of these divisions, and, indeed, I may 
add, of the whole anti-slavery movement, with the 
efforts of individuals in bringing about great legal 
changes, and facilitating the accomplishment of great 
events, has not yet been written. 

I shall not now attempt to fill up the omissions 
which are apparent in the sketches of others, but offer 
merely my own views on this particular subject. I 
have always held, and still hold, that an exclusive 
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dependence on any one order of means is unwise and 
inexpedient. | 

The vast importance of moral means will be gene- 
rally admitted. The only real question is, whether 
they alone should be employed. Now, so far as expe- 
rience has gone, | fear it will be difficult to point to a 
single instance in which mere moral suasion has ever 
accomplished the desired object; and even if this were 
possible, time and opportunity must be afforded for its 
successful application. How does this matter really 
stand ? 

To set against the moral means of putting down 
the slave trade—and the remark to some extent 
applies also to force—you have the enormous profit of 
the trade. ° 

This profit, on the eastern side of Africa, amounted, 
in the opinion of our Darfour merchant, to 200 per 
cent. On the western side, by the cstimate of my 
friend, Sir George Stephen, to 500 per cent, This 
is the interest of the foreign dealer alone. But 
the native dealers have also their interest, which 
cannot be inconsiderable, though capable, it is 
believed, of being counterbalanced by a legitimate 
trade. 

No one denies that the African races are disposed to 
trade, nor that Africa abounds in articles of valuable 
commerce. No one denies, either, that the African 
chiefs would be willing to abandon the slave trade, 
for one that is more profitable, or even for one that is 
equally so.. It is profit, generally speaking, and not 
the love of rapine, which keeps alive the slave trade. 
But it must be confessed, on the other hand, that they 
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are restrained by no religious scruples, and need to be 
convinced of the advantages of the change. 

Now this is precisely the ground on which our own 
illustrious prince, and the late Sir Fowell Buxton 
based their scheme of African civilisation. What is 
wanted in Africa, is time and opportunity to prove 
to the natives the superiority of legitimate trade, 
and to inculcate on them moral and religious obliga- 
tions —to introduce, in short, the Bible and the 
plough. -But time and opportunity for these objects 
cannot be obtained, without a forcible check being 
put to the existing slave trade in some localities, and 
a protection being afforded in other localities, where 
this trade has been either voluntarily or compulsorily 
abandoned. : 

lt is then for these local and temporary purposes, 
that a preventive squadron is wanted, and would be 
efficacious. And as such localities become multiplied, 
and moral suasion, in all its various forms, becomes 
more influential, we might hope, in the course of 
years, to cripple, if not utterly destroy, the slave 
trade. 

But the slave trade would still be a question of 
profit and loss, and like every other trade, would 
still be more or less regulated by the demand. I do 
not mean to say that the utmost exertion of force 
could not at once paralyse the trade in those coun- 
tries where the demand at present chiefly exists. 
The resolute determination of this great country, 
accompanied by proper means, might possibly in a 
twelvemonth, revolutionise both Brazil and Cuba, and 
suddenly terminate the condition of slavery in both 
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countries; but that could only be done, if at all, at a 
cost or a hazard, which might make the remedy 
even worse than the disease. 

The final and peaceful termination of the slave 
trade, and of slavery, I must still be permitted to 
think, can only be effected by the triumph of free 
labour throughout the markets of the world. By any 
other means, I should despair of its complete extinc- 
tion, at any period short of the millennium. 

In my humble judgment, we do well to employ, 
with equal energy, means of force and means of 
moral suasion. But we must not expect fully to 
succeed even with the help of these; nor ever, indeed, 
until free labour has been proved to be more profitable 
than the labour of the slave. 

This question obviously includes, therefore, that 
adjustment of the sugar-duties on which it was 
formerly my ssi&fortune to differ from many of the 
best friends of Africa. The lapse of many years has 
not changed my opinion on that subject. The repeal 
of the sugar-duties can be justified on no principle of 
free-trade. Its defence rests on the beneficial effect 
it may produce on the growth of sugar, by lessening 
expense, stimulating effort, developing ingenuity, and 
limiting the cultivation to the most fertile and appro- 
priate soils. That the application of such means 
might prove exceedingly unfortunate to individuals; 
that it would require the most extensive alterations 
in the agricultural system of our sugar-growing colo- 
nies; and even occasion, it is possible, by its indirect 
operation, some temporary aggravations of the slave 
trade, cannot, I fear, be denied. In such-a case, 
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therefore, the only consolation that remains will be 
found in the moral certainty, that any measures short 
of these, however they may postpone individual mis- 
fortune, cannot ultimately avert it; while they neces- 
sarily occasion an indefinite prolongation of the horrors 
we all deplore. . 

From this long digression, I return once more to 
the citadel, where, even at that early hour, the judges 
were all sitting in the Divan El Khideewee, the 
supreme court of judicature, and the Westminster 
Hall of Cairo. | 

Here also the suitors were anxiously waiting for 
their causes to be called on; while scribes and pro- 
curators were preparing the necessary attestations and 
proofs, But the odour of Turkish justice is never 
particularly agreeable; and as that of Cairo is noto- 
riously the contrary, after a short visit to the Mint, 
we left the citadel. On our way home, we met the 
carriage of Abbas Pacha, who gave us a courteous 
salutation in passing; and as we afterwards learned, 
expressed great displeasure that the English party 
had not been detained until his arrival. He was 
considered at that time very desirous to stand well 
in the opinion of Europeans; but his habits were 
reported to be of the most dissolute kind. His 
talents, however, were thought to be considerable, 
and his future ascendancy was predicted; but it may 
be questioned, whether his subsequent conduct has 
answered the expectations of any of his friends. - 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 


ARRANGEMENTS FOR THE CATARACTS. — DISAP- 
POINTMENT.— PREPARATIONS FOR THE DESERT. 
—TENTS AND PROVISIONS.—CONTRACTS.—SHEIKS 
AND CAMELS.~~-FAREWELL TO CAIRO. 


WE had come to Egypt, uncertain whether to proceed 
at once to the Upper country, or after resting awhile 
at Cairo, to cross the Desert, and so go on to Jerusalem. 
For the first object, it soon appcared that we had lost 
the proper season. The heat had already become 
intense, and the river was rapidly falling. For the 
Desert, on the other hand, it might possibly be too 
soon. Some uncertainty likewise existed respecting 
_ the severity of the quarantine that would be imposed 
on the Syrian frontier. 

Our companion, Dr. 8., had but one passionate 
desire, and that was to visit Upper Egypt. We 
wished, if possible, to accomplish both; but if either 
of these objects must be sacrificed, our inclination was 
in favour of Palestine. Nothing, however, could be 
decided until we got to Cairo. 

At Cairo, we found that nearly all the visitors 
were gone up the river. Many, indeed, had already 
returned, and others were coming back every day; 
but we did not quite abandon the project. We heard 
of a boat of very superior accommodation, which had 
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just arrived from the cataracts, and we went down to 
the river to look at it. It was exactly the thing we 
should have desired —a first-class candja, having a 
large state-cabin, and two smaller ones behind, an 
open gallery in front where we could dine, and plenty 
of room in the forepart of the vessel. It was, more- 
over, perfectly clean, and, better still, quite free from 
vermin. We saw the “reis,” or captain, a swarthy- 
looking Arab, who offered to take us up to the first 
cataract, and back again in twenty-eight days, with a 
crew of fourteen able men. No boat could have 
suited us better. We therefore agreed with him con- 
ditionally for the voyage, ordered a stove to be built 
on deck, and directed him to wait for further orders. 
Meanwhile, we thought it advisable to take the 
_ opinion of older travellers. Captain A., an expe- 
rienced hand, considered that every thing, wind, water, 
and the advanced season, would be against us. As 
to the reis’s engagement, he said that it was worth 
nothing. No one could tell when we should get 
there, and still less when we should get back again. 
Captain W., who had just returned, was of the same 
opinion. He said, moreover, that all the plagues of 
Egypt were alive, before he came down the river. In 
short, he strongly dissuaded us from making the 
attempt. Under these circumstances, but one plan 
seemed feasible. We might probably hire a small 
steamer of the Oriental company; and in that case 
we should run up the river in eight or ten days, 
and make sure of our return in three weeks. The 
accommodation on board such a vessel would, of 
course, be very superior; and many vexations would 
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be avoided. The cost, exclusive of coals, would pro- 
bably be about £300. But as a few travellers were 
still lingering in Cairo, we might, perhaps, share the 
expense with them. At all events, we resolved, if 
possible, to engage the steamer, which the secretary 
thought practicable. The decision, however, could 
only be obtained on the return of the vessel, which 
was gone up the river with a deputation from the 
Oriental company, to meet the old pacha. Their 
object, we understood, was to negociate for a con- 
tinuance of the transit service through Egypt; but 
in this they did not succeed. The wily old pacha 
treated them to champagne on board his own steamer, 
but resolved to have the transit profit to himself. 

On the return of these gentlemen to Cairo, we 
learned, to our great mortification, that on no con- 
dition whatever could the steamer be spared. Thus 
ended our projects on Philz and Thebes; and Maho- 
met was ordered to make compensation to the reis for 
his disappointment. 

We had previously asked Mahomet for his opinion 
on this knotty point. ‘ Master,” he replied, ‘‘it makes 
no difference to me. Go to the cataracts—cross the 
Desert—go where you will, 1 will accompany you.” 

All our thoughts were now directed towards Pales- 
tine. We regretted the result so much the more, as 
it obliged us to part with our friend Dr.8S., who was 
still resolved on Upper Egypt, if any opportunity 
should offer. | 

It happened, that an English party were on 
the point of starting across the Desert. It consisted 
of Captain W., an Indian officer, Mr. E., who 
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accompanied him, and Mr. F., a gentleman known to 
the literary world, whom we had met at our friend 
Walne’s; and they gave us three days to prepare for — 
_ the journey. 

I have been much amused by the advice of the 
‘ noble author of ‘* Lands Classical and Sacred,” who 
recommends a mode of travelling similar to that of the 
Arabs. Economy is certainly a capital thing; but 
health and safety are still better. I very much doubt 
from the details of the noble lord’s Desert excursion, 
which, by the bye, are somewhat obscure, whether 
he himself acted quite up to the letter of his own 
recommendations. 

We certainly did nothing of the kind. On the 
contrary, we set about procuring every thing most 
conducive to our personal comfort, remembering that 
manna no longer falls in the Desert, and that good 
water is never to be met with there. Ample store, 
therefore, we provided both for man and _ beast. 
Mahomet was created steward of the household; and 
a clever fellow, whose name was ‘ Khalifa,” received 
the appointment of cook. 

Our first purchase was a Turkish tent, well furnished 
with sheep-skins, oil-skins, and other expedients, to 
protect us from damp ground and heavy dews. 
Tables, camp-stools, carpets, rugs, bedding, and other 
articles were added. A smaller tent was ordered for 
the servants, and the kitchen apparatus. Then there 
was abundance of live and dead stock, biscuits, bread, 
vegetables, fruit and condiments, brandy and London 
porter,, of which, however, we never drank. We | 
preferred Nile water, carried, not in skins, which. 
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soon spoil it, but in casks and bottles, which preserve 
it to the last in all its purity. Grocery also of various 
kinds, genuine mocha, and a large supply of “ lata- 
kia,” for presents and home consumption. 

Capital plunder all this, it may be said, in 
case of a quarrel with the Arabs! Very true; but 
for this we were also prepared; first, and chiefly by a 
contract with one of the most respectable sheiks in 
the country; and next, by such a stock of arms and 
ammunition, as would protect the peace principle till 
it became better known. Those who advocate that 
most excellent principle would do well to remember, 
that its value must be comprehended before it can be 
practised; and in a country where the distinctions of 
meum and tuum are not nicely weighed, and a neigh- 
bour’s property is often looked upon as a special gift 
of Providence, a show of self-defence seems essential 
to the inculcation of just and pacific doctrines. 

These preliminaries being arranged, we adjourned 
to the English Chancery, by appointment with the 
venerable sheik, to sign a contract for camels, and 
safe conduct from Cairoto Ramleh. There are always 
many sheiks on the books of the English consul, 
whose favour is valued perhaps almost as highly as 
that of the pacha. Our old sheik himself did not 
attend on this occasion; but he sent his son, a middlc- 
aged and respectable man; and the instrument was 
drawn up, signed and sealed by both parties with 
the usual formalities. 

Its substance was, ‘‘ that the Arab sheik, aforesaid, 
Mahmoud El Arish, should furnish us with eight 
camels and dromedaries, of the best that could be 
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procured, and four able men to accompany us. They 
were to obey our orders by day, to keep careful 
watch at night, and make the journey in all respects 
at our pleasure.” 

‘One hundred and sixty piastres were to be the 
hire of each camel and dromedary, of which one 
hundred and twenty were to be paid in advance at 
Cairo, and the remainder on our arrival at Ramleh. 
A backshish of ten piastres was to be given to the 
sheik, for each camel, at starting. The food of the 
camels and drivers to be at the charge of the sheik, 
who further engaged that all should be ready on 
Monday, the 23rd February.” The journey, however, 
was postponed to the 24th. 

An agreement was, at the same time, entered into 
with Mahomet on his own behalf, and that of Khalifa. 
Mahomet was to receive a salary of £5 per month, 
and on condition of good behaviour, a sword of the 
value of £5, at parting. The sword was to be pur- 
chased at Cairo. Mahomet attached much importance 
to this part of the bargain. He had served in the 
pacha’s cavalry during the Syrian war, and said it was 
impossible to travel through that ‘ barbarous country, 
Soorta,” without ‘“ plenty of arms.” Khalifa was to 
have £4 per month, and a suitable present if he 
deserved it. Both were to be fed and lodged at their 
master’s expense; and on their arrival at Beiroot, to 
which place the contract extended, or at any other 
place of parting, the further sum of £5 was to be 
paid to Mahomet, and £3 to Khalifa for expenses 
home; or they were to be sent home free of expense; 
and a month’s wages were to be paid in advance. 
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A perusal of these conditions will shew that the 
Orientals are no bad hands at making a bargain. 

When this contract was also signed, and Mahomet 
had been duly installed in office, we paid a visit to 
his house, to inspect the sword and other articles; 
and on coming away, observed his pretty wife gazing 
at us through the lattice-window. He then said to 
me, ‘Sir, I am your slave—I will go where you 
please, and do what you order. If I ever do wrong, 
you may beat me as my own father would.” Yet he 
was a spirited fellow, and all the other servants 
acknowledged his superiority. 

To the military stores of the camp, we added a 
double-barrelled gun for sporting. This fell very much 
to Vaughan’s share, who was a very good shot, and 
occasionally brought game to the larder. 

All things being now complete, we rode once 
more round the city and suburbs. We took a last 
view of the magnificent panorama from the citadel, 
and one more wistful glance up that broad 
stream, which winds away into regions we were not 
then destined to visit. The sun shone, as usual, on 
its nippling surface. Old Fostat stood glittering on 
its margin—vessels of different kinds lay there at 
anchor—rude craft, with their huge lateen sails— 
and pleasure-boats went skimming up and down the 
current— Arabs were loitering on the shore—the 
ferry was rowed backwards and forwards, laden with 
passengers and cattle; and all looked transparent and 
sparkling in the water. Once more we crossed over 
to Giseh, and saw the famous process of hatching 
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chickens; and then we went to make a few more 
purchases in the bazaars. 

The last evening was spent with the consul and 
Mr. Lieder, at our own hotel. We felt sincerely 
obliged to both of them for their services; but espe- 
cially to our friend Walne, who had shewn us the 
most unremitting attention during the whole of our 
eojourn in Cairo. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 


SOCIAL AND POLITICAL CONDITION OF EGYPT. 
— STATE OF THE PEOPLE.—CHARACTER OF 
MEHEMET ALI. 


IN passing through such a country as Egypt, though 
rapidly, it was impossible not to form a tolerably 
correct idea of its social and political condition. 

We had not, indeed, forgotten the sage advice 
of our travelling companion, Abderahman Roustad 
Effendi. Our stay had certainly been much too short 
to penetrate deeply below the surface; but the great 
characteristics were all patent, and could not be mis- 
taken. 

Whether the actual condition of Egypt were better 
or worse than it had been, was a historical question, 
which did not affect the truth and certainty of what 
was before our eyes. 

Hence, we could draw no other conclusion than 
that which has been so often recorded by former 
travellers, respecting the extreme destitution and 
misery of the great mass of the population, but espe- 
cially of the agricultural classes. 

We found these classes, as it regarded food, cloth- 
ing, habitations, and social position, precisely as they 
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“have been heretofore described; in all but the very 
lowest stage of degradation, and with but one advan- 
tage over the very worst, namely, that of being in 
the grasp of a single tyrant, instead of being, as for- 
merly, under the claws of many. 

The peasant in Egypt was virtually a slave, without 
the compensations of a modified slavery—responsible, 
without being really free. His nominal freedom, in 
some respects, added to his misfortune, as it imposed 
greater risks and burdens, without conferring additional 
comforts and securities. | 

The Fellah could really call nothing his own; yet 
he was bound té provide for himself and his family. 
What nominal rights he had could be curtailed or 
withdrawn at any moment. His life, property, ser- 
vices, were at the pacha’s absolute disposal. He must 
labour in the field or in the factory—at home or | 
abroad—in agriculture, manufactures, or the public 
works. He must shed his last drop of blood at the 
pacha’s command, and be thankful. One would have. 
thought that such a condition was,enough to sink the” 
hearts of any men; but it was not so with them: 
and what was more remarkable, they ae a high 
opinion of their oppressor. 

To set against their miseries, indeed, they had the 
advantage of higher laws than those of man: laws 
which always, more or less, protect the miserable. The 
lowest condition of human society is comparatively 
exempt from cares and anxieties for the future: and 
the same benevolent laws provide, that the extreme 
of adversity shall lessen the power both of reflection 
and feeling. As man ceases to be a thinking animal, 
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he also‘enters more into the pleasures of the brute. 
It has always been a consolation to my mind, in the 
contemplation of unavoidable misery, to remember 
further, that the absolute wants of nature ure few, 
and the amount of sustenance required to maintain 
health and activity, especially in genial climates, is 
incredibly small. 

To what other causes can we attribute the light- 
heartedness and energy of some of the worst fed 
countries in Europe ? 

The Fellah, in fact, notwithstanding all his priva- 
tions, is, for the most part, like the Irishman and the 
Neapolitan, a robust, well-looking, and, when in no 
bodily pain, a merry-hearted peasant. 

The case, I think, is different with the Egyptian 
women. ‘Though not physically inferior, their appear- 
ance more distinctly marks their wretched condition. 
They usually struck me as wearing an aspect of want 
and misery. The burdens of society, indeed, press 
more heavily on them: they are the drudges of 
drudges; and endure the double evil of domestic and 
political thraldom. 

It is very easy to paint any thing in holiday colours; 
and classic fancies may undoubtedly be found even 
in the depths of human degradation. The flattering de- 
scriptions of some Oriental travellers of a poetical cast, 
therefore, may be accounted for, and are, besides, not 
wholly without foundation. The young women, it is 
true, may often be quoted as exceptions to the general 
rule; and, as in other half civilised races, they not un- 
frequently display avative elegance of form andattitude, 
perfectly free from conventional restraints and the 
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disfigurement of superfluous draperies. But these per- 
sonal distinctions speedily vanish; and early marriage, 
with its accompanying cares and hardships, added 
to the natural influence of climate, soon produces the 
effect of extreme old age. 

A peasant woman in Egypt has nearly accomplished 
the great social ends of her existence, before one of 
her own age, in higher latitudes, has entered upon 
them. In a few years she becomes haggard and 
attenuated, often to a frightful degree. A painter 
could nowhere find better studies of witches suckling 
imps and puppies, than among the inhabitants, human 
and canine, of the mud huts of Egypt. 

It is needless to add to such a picture, that igno- 
rance and superstition are universal. Ideas of self- 
respect or self-improvement are unknown to the 
Egyptian peasants; power is always associated in their 
minds with tyranny, and industry with privation and 
injustice. 

It must be obvious that in such a condition, the 
first step towards social improvement must be the 
removal of elementary mischiefs. A nation’s prosperity 
can only be laid in the discrimination between right 
and wrong; in the security of rights however scanty; 
the annexation of respect to power; of rewards to 
labour; and of chances of success to individual supe- 
riority. 

Though these conditions of social happiness could 
scarcely be said to exist in Egypt, 1t was still a ques- 
tion on whom the principal blame should be cast: and 
this question involves the character of Mehemet Ali. 

One thing is certain, that Mehemet Ali did not 
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create the evils complained of. But had he done all 
that he could and ought to alleviate them? 

In judging his character, it is but fair to consider 
not only what he did or neglected to do, but likewise 
what he was, and what he had opportunities of doing. 

Mehemet Ali at his commencement, was nothing 
more than a rude, uneducated soldier; with no good 
examples to copy. 

It must be remembered that political knowledge is 
not intuitive, and enlightened humanity seldom the 
result of habits and examples of despotism. The 
people, whom he had to govern, moreover, were prac- 
tically unacquainted with the value of liberty, and 
without either industry or virtue. It was with such 
materials, however, that he had to build up his 
fortune. 

It would be absurd to attribute either patriotism 
or philanthropy to Mehemet Ali. He was simply a 
great egotist. His ruling motive was ambition. His 
object was power. So far as the affectation of patriot- 
ism or philanthropy aided his projects, he was willing 
to use them; but for want of education, he sometimes 
made great mistakes even in these matters, though not 
so great as others had made before him. 

His first effort was to gain the affections and con- 
fidence of the army ; and in this he succeeded. The 
support of the army gave him the sovereignty of 
Egypt, which he next secured by exterminating its 
former possessors. 

In this new position, he was brought into more 
immediate and jealous contact with the sultan; whom 
at the outset he endeavoured to conciliate by nomi- 
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nally extending his spiritual and teritorial authority, 
while really increasing his own; and, afterwards, when 
the hope of conciliation was at an end, by waging 
war with his master; which but for the interference 
of other powers, would have placed him on the throne 
of Constantinople. This terminated the aggressive 
career of his ambition, which was henceforth limited 
to the vice-royalty of Egypt. 

To accomplish such a career as this, however, what 
was to be done? It required arms, money, military 
resources, men, food and all the appliances of war. 
He could not dispense with these. He was not a 
hereditary sovereign commanding ample revenues, and 
he could not expect them to be voluntarily supplied. 
He could not wait for their gradual accretion under 
the ordinary forms of government. He had no credit 
with foreign powers. He resolved what to do. He 
appropriated the land of the Pharaohs, and determined 
to farm it for himself. 

The pacha virtually became the sole proprietor, 
lord paramount, as well as civil and military governor 
of Egypt. ‘ L’état c’est moi,” had been the language 
of great men before him. It followed that all others 
were his agents. He cultivated as he thought fit; 
bought and sold at his own price; dealt with the 
entire produce of the country as he would; employed 
the whole population as his serfs; where and when 
and how he pleased. And thus at once he oe the 
resources he wanted. 

In the management of this business, Lowever it 
must be mentioned as a great error, that instead of 
devoting all the energies of Egypt to agriculture, for 
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which it is naturally designed, he diverted a large 
portion to manufactures, which might have been 
obtained cheaper and better by exchanging the produce 
of more extended cultivation. 

His resources, however, had become ample. His 
army, navy, manufactures, and agricultural under- 
takings were supplied by conscriptions and forced 
labour. Thousands died of fatigue, hunger, and dis- 
ease, it 1s true, to say nothing of the sword; but the 
pacha’s object was accomplished. 

Under this system, in the course of twenty years, 
the cultivation of Egypt was doubled, and its military 
power rendered formidable ; but the population mean- 
while had diminished to the extent of one-third. 

Yet in all this, Mehemet Ali had violated no con- 
stitutional rights; and had scarcely offended against 
public opinion. He had merely followed the example 
of former despots; and admitting his motive to be 
selfish, still there were parts of his system tending, 
indirectly at least, to the welfare of future genera- 
tions. Up to the moment when his authority was 
finally established by European treaties, his conduct 
might, perhaps, be palliated by the necessity of his 
position. But what shall we say of the short period 
that followed? It must be confessed, I fear, that this 
system underwent nochange. The keenness of his per- 
ception had become blunted. The pacha was too old to 
learn, and he died without giving any signs of amend- 
ment. Mehemet Ali, after all, must be judged by 
the Oriental, and not the European standard; and in 
that comparison, his conduct will appear to less dis- 
advantage. It is impossible to deny to him great 
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sagacity, energy, and grandeur of design. He appre- 
ciated the natural capabilities of his adopted country, 
and resolved at any cost to develop them. In this 
respect as in many others, he rivalled the despots of 
a former age, not only in the vastness of his plans, but 
likewise in the sacrifices he made to effect them. 

The Mahmoudyeh Canal—the Barrage, the extended 
and improved cultivation of the country, are all of 
them worthy of the old Egyptian dynasties. 

Had he manifested equal resolution and discernment 
in developing the moral capabilities of his people, he 
might have attained a higher point of ambition. But 
in this he failed. Whether he ever intended to give 
constitutional rights to the nation, or even compre- 
hended their value, may be doubted. It is but just, 
nevertheless, to acknowledge that on some important 
points he manifested greater wisdom. He was above 
the prejudices of his race; he was favorable to inter- 
course with foreign nations; he employed foreigners 
in every department of the national industry;. and 
above all he set a magnanimous example of religious 
toleration, and respect for education and science. To 
this we must add, that with all his cruelties and ex- 
actions, he had the art to conceal their author, and 
retained to the last the admiration and confidence of 
his people. 

His ambition was boundless, and was never more 
clearly shown than in the last words he uttered, after 
his final defeat, when leaving Egypt for Constanti- 
nople, to receive the investiture of his vice-royalty.% 
‘“‘T will let the world see that the name of Mehemet 
Ali is enough to govern the land of the Pharaohs.” 
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That name is now numbered with the generations that 
are passed away; but whenever his history is written, 
though the larger portion will appear in letters of 
blood, it will be found to contain some illuminated 
characters. 

Since his decease, Ibrahim Pacha, his step-son, has 
followed him to the tomb. And Abbas Pacha, his 


grandson, now governs ingloriously in his stead. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 


DEPARTURE FROM CAIRO—THE MECCA PILGRIMS 
—— MATTARIYEH — HELIOPOLIS~—-EL KANKEH 
—-GOSHEN—-BELBEIS—-TAL EL WADY. 


ONE of the chief compensations of a life of travel and 
hardship, is the agreeable surprise and excitement of 
unexpected incidents. In the world’s more beaten 
tracks, the mind is often wearied with a dull and 
tasteless uniformity; but among the wilder scenes of 
nature, it recovers its elasticity, and finds a substitute 
for social enjoyments in original scenes and adven- 
tures. 

We mounted our donkeys for the last time, and 
sallied forth from the ‘‘ Bab el Nasr” or gate of 
victory, on our way towards the desert. It had been 
agreed that we should leave Cairo immediately after 
breakfast, but many hindrances occur in Oriental 
affairs, and it was midday before our cavalcade was in 
motion. We had sent our tents, baggage, and camels 
forward, not choosing to make our first essay with 
these uncouth animals in the crowded streets of the 
capital. At length, following them by a road which 
passes near the tomb of the Mamelukes, we soon 
reached the sandy plain. Had we set out a day earlier 
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as at first intended, we should have missed one of the 
most striking spectacles in the East. Here we found 
the great camp of the Mecca pilgrims just arrived at 
its last station of Hhawéel; and devotees, both young 
and old, were reposing after the fatigues of a long 
journey, which had secured for them, in the general 
opinion of the Moslem, the certain felicity of paradise. 

The grand procession was to take place the next 
day; but many individuals, impatient of delay, were 
already withdrawing. Among them we observed seve- 
ral ladies in litters, perched on the backs of camels, 
whose friends had come out to meet them. These 
parties carried flags, wore favors and were attended by 
bands of music, ‘consisting of drums, flutes, and a sort 
of bagpipe; besides jousters on horse and foot, who 
were employed to make merry by the way. As they 
moved slowly along, stopping at intervals, the footmen 
attempted to unhorse the cavaliers, while the cavaliers 
on their part did their best to repel their assailants, 
riding at them and pushing with lances and staves; 
and many a hard blow was good-humouredly dealt 
between them, in honor of the Hadjis and the occa- 
sion. 

The encampment, like that of the ancient Amalekites 
and Hebrews, was spread over the plain. There was 
the same mixed multitude and the same rejoicing. 
The sacred tent, containing the m&hmal was sur- 
mounted by a silver urn; standards with similar 
ornaments were planted round it; while near it stood 
the tent of the ‘‘Emir el Hagg,” the chief of the 
caravan. How many more recollections did this scene 
recall than I can now describe! We were in the great 
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highway of pilgrimage. Pilgrimages to Sinai—pil- 
grimages to Mecca—pilgrimages to Jerusalem. Every 
false religion, not lcss than the true, has had its day of 
pilgrimages. What a charm has there always been 
about them—what an influence have they ever exer- 
cised over the destinies of mankind. Combining the 
power of a mighty attraction with that of a natural 
impulse: multiplying the sympathies of a common 
faith by the sympathy of numbers: and diffusing the 
energies of a concentrated enthusiasm to the most 
distant parts of the globe. 

We soon turned our backs on the Mecca pilgrims, 
and again entering a cultivated tract presently reached 
the shady village of Mattariyeh. Here begin the 
Christian legends—Mattariyeh is celebrated for its 
ancient sycamore and its sacred well; the latter, not 
improbably, the ‘‘ Ain esh shems,” or fountain of the 
great’ temple of Heliopolis. Tradition reports that 
here the holy family sought shelter and refreshment 
during their flight into Egypt. The tree is certainly a 
venerable specimen of its kind; and numerous carvings 
on its aged trunk attest the zeal and credulity of past 
centuries. To deal fairly, however, by the legend, it 
may contain a nucleus of truth; since the residence 
of the sacred fugitives is likely to have been in the 
vicinity of one of the Jewish communities, at that time 
settled in this district. 

Be this, however, as it may, the site of Heliopolis 
at the distance of only a mile, is undisputed. Heliopolis 
was undoubtedly the ‘‘ Beth-shemesh” and the “‘ On” 
of the Bible. It was one of the sacred cities, as well as 
the University of ancient Egypt. The patriarch Joseph 
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married the daughter of its chief priest. Moses, ac- 
cording to Manetho, was here taught in all the wisdom 
of the Egyptians; and here also our worthy Herodotus 
and Pythagoras and Plato pursued their historical and 
philosophical studies. 

In those days, Heliopolis was adorned with noble 
monuments, and its celebrated temple was dedicated 
to the worship of the sun, under the form of the Ox 
Mnevis. Its splendour notwithstanding soon passed 
away, in accordance with the Divine predictions; and 
so far back as the age of Strabo, the city had become 
almost desolate. Heliopolis now exhibits nothing but 
a quiet agricultural scene, mounds of earth alone re- 
vealing its former existence. The spring-corn was 
growing vigorously over those ancient halls and semi- 
naries, and a garden of fruit-trees occupied the place 
of the sacred grove. The only monument that remains 
of those early times, is the fine obelisk of the monarch 
Osirtasen, buried to the depth of many feet in the 
alluvial soil; and the hieroglyphics are partly filled 
up with the nests of wild bees. 

From Heliopolis we rode on to ‘‘ E] Kankeh,” a 
further distance of six or seven miles, where it was re- 
solved that we should spend our first night, and where, 
accordingly, we found camels, baggage and attendants 
waiting for us. El Kankeh, once a considerable town, 
was now nothing more than a village; but it still 
boasted of a military college, and a country residence 
of Said Pacha. And here, in the midst of a ploughed 
field, surrounded by date-gardens and orchards, we 
pitched our tents. We halted early, according to 
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custom, the distance being but thirteen miles from 
Cairo, in order to muster our forces, and ascertain 
that all things were provided fora longer flight. The 
arrangements of our camp I shall have future oppor- 
tunities of describing; but I shall not soon forget the 
almost childish satisfaction with which we here sur- 
veyed them for the first time, and felt that, at length, 
we had actually commenced the Bedouin life. 

The forethought of Mahomet had left us nothing to 
desire; and the efforts of Khalifa in the kitchen depart- 
ment, proved that his office was ably filled. Our 
friends in the neighbouring tents seemed not less 
satisfied with their own equipments. We exchanged 
visits of mutual congratulation; and shortly after sun- 
set, a grand discharge of fire-arms announced to the 
evil-disposed, if any such there were, that it would 
be advisable to keep their distance till the morning. 
But though we might thus control the affairs of man, 
we could not command the clouds. The rain 
falls so seldom in Egypt, that we were little pre- 
pared for what speedily followed. We had scarcely 
taken possession of our new home, when a violent 
storm came down, which lasted for many hours, de- 
luging the fields around us, and effectually trying the 
strength of our canvas, which, after all, bore the test 
exceedingly well, and admitted but very little of the 
watery element. Though not quite agreeable as a 
beginning, the rain ultimately proved beneficial to us, 
in moderating the heat of the journey. In the morn- 
ing we rose early, breakfasted, and prepared to start 
for Belbeis. 
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- We had now entered the land of Goshen, which 
may, with great probability, be fixed as commencing 
at Heliopolis. Almost all writers agree in its general 
locality. though some may differ as to its exact boun- 
daries. There can-be no doubt that it occupied the 
north-eastern division of Egypt, near to one or more 
of the great branches of the Nile, and corresponding 
mainly with the province now known by the name of 
“ Esh Shurkiyeh.” 

In the account of Jacob’s descent into Egypt, it is 
represented as being a frontier district, and it could 
not, therefore, be remote from Pelusium. From the 
Exodus, again, it clearly appears to have been near 
the land of the Philistines. The history of the He- 
brew sojourn proves, that a great part of it bordered 
on the river—that it was a land of pasture—well 
supplied with fish and vegetables—and, further, that 
it was the residence of a former shepherd race. The 
ancient Jewish tradition, cited by Josephus, leads 
again to the conclusion, that it extended southward 
to the neighbourhood of Heliopolis; and the partiality 
shewn to this district by the emigrant Jews, in after- 
ages, corroborates the tradition. 

It is almost impossible, therefore, to mistake the 
general position of Goshen; and E] Kankeh lay within 
its boundary. 

We were now mounted, for the first time, on the 
backs of camels, or rather dromedaries, and were 
making a straggling march through a flat but pleasing 
country, intersected with canals, with here and there 
a village, surrounded by palm-groves, and enlivened 
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with pools and ponds, which abounded with water- 
fowl and other game. 

A few miles only to the north-west of our route, 
were the mounds of that ancient Jewish city and 
temple, founded by Onias in the reign of Ptolemy 
Philometor; and further onward, we were to pass 
near other Jewish sites. 

The scencry here was the prettiest we had beheld — 
doubtless very unlike what it was when long avenues 
of sphynxes, and colossal statues, conducted to temples 
in every direction. But all looked perfectly rural; 
while among the palm-trees, and round the pools, 
the game flew so thick, that my companion got down 
and made good use of his gun, in adding to our stock 
of provisions. 

During the day it occasionally thundered, and some 
heavy showers followed. Towards evening we came 
in sight of Belbeis, standing on a range of high dark 
mounds, between which and the Desert there was 
barely space enough for an ancient cemetery. 

When the sun went down behind those dark mounds, 
leaving us on the shady side, I thought no landscape 
could ever look more pagan, or more appropriate for 
the shrine of the lion-headed goddess who formerly 
presided there. The people of the place, moreover, 
were notorious for theft and villany. It was deter- 
mined, therefore, to avoid the town; and so skirting 
the ancient cemetery, and advancing a little way into 
the Desert, we pitched our tents at the foot of three 
tall palms overlooking the tombs; our Arabs, with all 
their fears of the dead, preferring their company, in 
this instance, to that of the living. 
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We found the sand quite sodden, and the tents, 
when unpacked, not yet dry. While dinner was 
preparing, therefore, my companion and I went out 
again in search of game. Being unsuccessful in this 
object, we betook ourselves to the cemetery, and 
explored the interior of several of the ancient sepul- 
chres. Many were large and handsome; but they 
were for the most part dilapidated, and fit only for 
their present purpose, of harbouring jackals and 
thieves. 

Returning from thence, we sat down on a neigh- 
bouring slope, and made a sketch of the camp. There 
the camels were foddcring, and the attendants still 
busy; while a knot of native women were, like our- 
selves, curiously looking on. The whole formed a. 
little circle of life and activity, beyond which appeared 
a ruined Santon’s tomb, and a sandy elevation stretch- 
ing far away into the silent expanse. In this after- 
noon’s walk, we observed quantities of broken pottery 
and pulverised glass, the common indications of an 
ancient site. 

Belbeis was, in fact, one of the most remarkable 
places in Lower Egypt, known, in Roman times, by 
the name of ‘ Bubastis Agria.” It was the ‘ Pibe- 
sheth” of the Bible, and the high place of the goddess 
‘*Pasht,” the Diana of the Egyptians. At the dis- 
tance of three or four miles only to the south, and on 
the route we had passed, or very near it, stood Leon- 
topolis, one of the five Jewish cities of Greco-Egyptian 
times, the ‘‘ Vicus Judzorum” of the Romans, and 
still called by the Arabs “ Tel Yehoud,” or the mound 
of the Jews. Our sheik afterwards described it to us 
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particularly, and consoled us for our want of observa- 
tion at the time, by the assurance that nothing but 
the mound remains; the stones, according to tradi- 
tion, having been all carried away to build the modern 
town of Belbeis. 

It should be borne in mind, that it was for the 
Jews of this district, as well as for the colonists of 
Alexandria, that the Septuagint version of the Old 
Testament, so generally diffused among the Gentile 
nations, was, under Providence, translated. 

Our rest during the night was unmolested by either 
robbers or Effreets; but the dampness of the tent had 
nearly deprived me of my voice. For this, however, 
there was no better remedy than sunshine. Soon, 
therefore, each of us sprang from his couch of sand, 
and mounted the pack-saddle of his dromedary. The 
camels were loaded, and the camp was again in pro- 
gress. During the greater part of the day we kept on 
the edge of the Desert, the country of Goshen spread- 
ing out as far as the eye could reach to the left, and 
the horizon being fringed with palm-groves, marking 
the site of villages and towns. 

While musing along, each one in his solitary track, 
an Arab came over the fields, and offered me a sculp- 
tured ram’s head, of the natural size, and very perfect. 
It was a fine antique, and might have been purchased 
for about a sovereign; but we had so great a dis- 
inclination at that time to increase our luggage, that 
we allowed the treasure to depart. 

In the afternoon, it became necessary to cross a 
dyke, which was effected by passing over the head of 
a weir. This is always a difficult operation for the 
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camel, whose foot is very unsteady in wet and slippery 
places. For some time, therefore, we had great 
fears for our crockery and canteens; but at length 
the whole train got safely over: and now finding that 
our station for the night was not far off, Vaughan 
and I suffered the party to proceed, and we leisurely shot 
over the ground. About five in the evening we 
reached the considerable village of Ras el Wady, 
pleasantly situated among corn-fields, dotted over with 
bushes and trees. Here we found plenty of doves, 
and bagged between us three or four brace, to which 
my companion afterwards added a Desert partridge. 
It was a beautiful bird, with plumage resembling a 
pheasant. The meat, however, disposed in alternate 
streaks of white and brown, proved to be dry and 
insipid. The doves were gamy and delicious. 

We had now lost all traces of our people; but meet- 
ing some Fellahs returning from labour, they directed 
us to the camp, which was already pitched on a dry 
elevated plain, beyond the village, by the side of some 
sheep-cotes and palm-trees. 

The evening was spent in agreeable conversation 
with our friend F——, who had served through the 
Greek war, and was able to give us many interesting 
particulars of that bloody struggle. 

From Tal El Wady—the name of our present 
statlon—there are several routes to Palestine. The 
most northerly runs by Salahieh, where, only a 
few weeks before, the worthy bishop of Jerusalem, 
Dr. Alexander, had suddenly died. Another track 
passes considerably further to the south, which I am 
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unable to describe. The middle route, the one we 
chose, proceeds by the well of “‘ Aboo Suweireh.” 

Tal El Wady stands at the head of the Wady 
Témlat, a fertile vale, through which the ancient 
canal passed onward to the Red Sea. This great 
canal appears to have been begun by the Great Ramses. 
It was prosecuted by Pharaoh Necho, and completed 
by Darius. It was not umited to the sea, however, 
until the reign of Ptolemy II., when the principle of 
sluices was discovered. It then remained open for 
1300 years, and was at length closed by the Khalif 
El Mansor, to prevent the supply of provisions to 
certain Arabian rebels. Until recently, however, 
the waters of the Nile flowed up beyond Tal El 
Wady; but they were finally stopped by Mehemet 
Ali, and employed to irrigate the fertile country 
through which we had passed. Traces of this ancient 
canal are still visible quite across the isthmus, to the 
neighbourhood of Suez. 

It is at Tal Kl Wady that the traveller takes leave 
of villages and towns, and plunges in right earnest 
into the recesses of the Desert. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 


THE DESERT.—GENERAL DESCRIPTION. — MODE 
OF TRAVELLING.—THE MIRAGE.— THE EXODUS. 
ABOO SUWEIREH. — ABOO-ROUK.—-SUNDAY IN 
THE DESERT.—EL RAS. 


THE Desert is the type of all that is awful and myste- 
rious. Its immeasurable extent, dreariness, and deso- 
lation, prepare the mind for the profoundest reveries, 
and the most solemn abstractions. 

Out of its solitudes have come forth, in different 
ages, the most wonderful characters among men, either 
to enlighten their species by the revelation of Divine 
truths, or to mislead them by diabolical illusions. 
The Desert was heretofore the scene of extraordinary 
miracles and supernatural occurrences. It is still the 
Jand of strange phenomena, of burning suns, and 
glorious stars. It was once the refuge of God’s chosen 
people. It is still the home of the wild stock of 
Abraham: a race that live by the sword and die by 
the sword: who reap where they have not sown, and 
gather where they have not strewed: the successors 
of the elder Nomades, whom they dispossessed and 
destroyed. For as those Sabean Tartars dealt with 
the patriarch Job and the rest of mankind, so also 
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did the Ishmaelites, in their turn, deal with them, 
until the land came to them for an inheritance, which 
they have kept unchanged, and unchangeable, to the 
present hour. 

Before we enter this wild domain, let us recall a 
few particulars, which may serve to illustrate our 
journey through it. Our first muster had been made 
at HE] Kankeh. It consisted of about twenty persons 
—five masters, and fifteen domestics and camel- 
drivers. The camels were about twenty in number. 
Our venerable sheik, who had other fish to fry— 
being in reality a sort of free-booter or smuggler— 
had not yet appeared, and we were under the escort 
of his son. At Tal el Wady, the wary old Arab 
arrived; and it is time to describe him and his party. 

Mahmoud el Arish was one of that class who might 
well represent the ancient race to which he belonged. 
He was tall and portly and of a grave and venerable 
aspect, with a grey head and flowing beard; and over 
and above the ordinary dress of his tribe, he wore a 
loose green robe and a white turban. Mahmoud el 
Arish, the younger, was a man of middle age, and 
average height, but robust and thick set, with a good 
open countenance, and a light cemplexion. His dress 
was the Arab tunic; with a shawl sash, from which 
hung his pistols and sabre; and over them the com- ‘ 
mon brown Abbas. 

The camels belonged to various proprietors, engaged 
by the old sheik for the occasion; some of whom sent 
a driver, and others attended in person. 

It happened that two of the handsomest of the camels 
fell to our lot; and they were under the care of the 
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son of the owner, a youth of sixteen or seventeen, of 
a ruddy hue, and with red hair; and this was his first 
expedition. Besides attending to the cattle it was his 
duty to assist in waiting on us, and we gave him the 
name of Benjamin. Each of our travelling companions 
had his own establishment; we formed a confederation 
for mutual comfort and safety; and as circumstances 
might require a military direction, we chose captain 
W. to be the emir of the party. 

Nothing could be more picturesque nor more dis- 
orderly than the usual march. In the desert there are 
seldom any tracks, and the hills, as a traveller once 
said, being ‘all on one principle,” without a keener 
and more practised eye than strangers could pretend 
to, no certain direction could have been pursued. 

To the sheiks and experienced drivers, however, 
there is no difficulty. They recognise every landmark 
and distinguish even the smallest rocks by a name. 

It was the common practice of our sheiks to keep 
considerably in advance of the caravan; each one 
following the route that pleased him, or rather his 
camel, best; and on reaching some elevated spot, or 
doubtful point, our guides would make a sign or wait 
till the others came up. 

It was usual for the loaded camels and their drivers 
to keep together; the men tripping by the side of 
their cattle, laughing and talking. One of them, 
however, a negro, was more solitary in his habits: 
his chief delight was singing; and the high key note 
of that African’s song, like a bird in mid air, comes 
back to my memory as fresh as if it were of yester- 
day. 
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The mounted domestics in like manner formed 
their coteries: but our Mahomet was their leader; 
and he really was the most dashing fellow among 
them. His chief pleasure was to smoke cigars from 
morning till night, and tell stories, which never failed 
to produce raptures of applause from his comrades. 
Khalifa was of a more quiet temperament. He usually 
bestrode one of the sumpter camels, from which he 
could easily get at the provisions; and an ample supply 
was regularly brought us at noon by young Benjamin, 
who naturally came in for his share. 

The masters travelled at discretion, sometimes toge- 
ther, but as often alone; musing on things past, 
present, and to come; for there is an opiate in the 
crystalline air of the desert, which perpetually dis- 
poses to reverie. For my part, 1 could seldom divest 
myself wholly of the idea of being in a bright sunny 
dream, and hence I felt prepared for the appearance 
of any of those strange characters which Bunyan has 
so graphically described in his story. 

We none of us adopted the Turkish dress, which in 
most cases seemed to us a piece of affectation. We 
rode in white hats and veils, and most commonly 
carried umbrellas. The best hcad dress would pro- 
bably be the large sombrero so frequently seen in 
Spain. Captain W. retained the undress of his regi- 
ment, with a close cotton helmet and a green veil. 

Many persons complain of extreme fatigue from the 
motion of the camels, and one of the strongest of our 
party was much affected by it; but it never occa- 
sioned me any inconvenience, and I seldom dismounted 
till we reached the end of the day’s journey. Our 
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saddles were huge pads, placed on the hump, with a 
high peg in front, from which was suspended a pair 
of stirrups. So that we could change our position as 
we pleased, sometimes riding in the stirrups, and at 
other times sitting on one side. The animal was 
guided by nothing but a halter, and being naturally a 
self-willed beast, it often struggled hard to have its own 
way. While browsing on the sharp camel thorns or 
the desert flowers, of which they are passionately fond, 
I frequently had great difficulty in making mine move 
on, When urged by a stroke rather smarter than 
usual, he would whirl round until I was almost giddy, 
and on finding that this did not succeed, he would make 
an odd growl, and twisting his long neck completely 
about, look me full in the face, with a most ludicrous 
expression of wounded innocence and indignant re- 
monstrance. 

The pace of the camel is consequently very tire- 
some, seldom more than two and a half miles an 
hour, though he can be made to move much quicker, 
as I occasionally found, after lagging behind my party. 
I never remember, however, to have seen them going 
at a really slapping pace except once at Alexandria; 
where an express dromedary came striding along at 
the rate of ten or twelve miles an hour, but in a way 
to dislocate every bone in the rider’s back. 

I cannot say, I ever observed our camels watered. 
When plenty of green food can be obtained, they sel- 
dom indeed require it; and besides the good picking 
they sometimes got by the way, it was our driver's 
business at night to collect large quantities of a 
straggling weed found in the sand, which was added 
to the usual stint of barley. 
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Now, then, for the desert. At an early hour on 
Friday, the 27th of February, we struck our tents at 
Tal el Wady, and descended into the fertile vale of 
Wady Tomlit, V. and F. being on foot in pursuit of 
a covey of desert partridges; but soon after, making a 
turn towards the north, we bade adieu to cultivation 
until we reached the borders of Palestine. Yet, though 
cultivation was left behind, it would be a mistake to 
suppose, that we all at once lost sight of vegetation. 
In this respect the desert varies considerably, accord- 
ing to the soil and the season. In the district through 
which we at first passed, it was hard and gravelly, 
but with a degree of moisture in some parts, which 
was favourable to the growth of desert shrubs. Hence, 
we sometimes met with whole acres of the dwarf 
camel thorn, the tamarisk or the broom; though 
usually they are scattered up and down in smaller 
patches, few and far between. And this being a 
spring month— 

“ Full many a flower was born to blush unseen, 
And waste its sweetness on the desert air.” 
Besides the many that we both saw and admired, 
lifting their pensile heads above the bare sand, and 
soon to drop into it again, hundreds more fell to the 
lot of our eager camels, who, in the true spirit of 
connoisseurs, but with as little commiseration as gloomy 
Dis himself, seemed to select the sweetest and the 
prettiest for their insatiable maws. Generally speak- 
ing, however, the desert is entirely sterile and bare; 
its pebbly surface glistens with sards, onyxes, jaspers, 
porphyries, cornelians, and a great variety of petrifac- 
tions, the gloss of which, when the sun rises, often 
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gives them the appearance of precious stones; and in 
some of the more northern districts it is wholly 
covered with a fine sand, which drifts in all direc- 
tions, and is carried to the tops of the loftiest hills, 
covering and cresting them over like mountains of 
discoloured snow. 

Solitary enough we soon found this desert to be, 
with the same monotonous prospect continually before 
us; and soon, too, our track began to be marked by 
skeleton camels, bleached to an extraordinary white- 
ness, which from time to time had dropped, and be- 
come food for vultures and hyenas. During the 
whole of this first day’s march, my notes speak of 
only one lone traveller, whom we saw at a distance 
on a dromedary; and of a woman’s grave, a little 
hillock of sand, stuck over with rags and gewgaws. 

We had not been many hours in the desert before 
that extraordinary phenomenon, the mirage, presented 
itself; and for several days afterwards we had a repeti- 
tion of the same illusion, A vast sheet of water 
seemed to extend to the horizon, the high grounds of 
which formed islands and headlands, and all the va- 
rieties of lake and marine scenery. This resemblance was 
so close, that no difference could be discerned, except 
perhaps a somewhat less perfect precision of outline. 
I need not add, that it is occasioned by the play of 
rarefied air on a heated surface; instances of which 
may be observed in a hot summer’s day even on our 
own heaths and downs. 

We were now ascending to a higher level, and look- 
ing back on a wide expanse of country to the south; in 
which direction, the whole space was visible as far as 
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the Gebel Atakah, a distance of nearly forty miles. 
To the south-east, the bitter lakes were seen shining 
in the sun, like mirrors in frames of gold; and beyond 
them, by the help of our fellow-traveller F., who 
had recently been over the ground, we were able to 
make out the line of the ancient canal to the ridge 
which formerly separated it from the Red Sea, and 
now hid its sparkling waters from our observa- 
tion. Gebel Atakah, on the opposite side of the 
gulf, was very conspicuous; and here, it is believed, 
the Hebrews accomplished their marvellous passage; 
so that, from the spot where we now stood, the whole 
of their three first days’ journey lay as on a map 
before us. 

I am assuming that the Exodus was from a middle 
district of Goshen. A Jewish tradition, indeed, ac- 
credited by Josephus, supposes it to have taken place 
from the neighbourhood of Heliopolis, and thence by 
the direct route to Suez. But the Scripture informs 
us that the march commenced from Rameses; unless, 
therefore, we imagine these two cities to be the same, 
we must look for some other locality. If we suppose 
the great mass of the Hebrews to have still inhabited 
Goshen, it is more natural to conclude, that they took 
the valley of the canal; along the whole line of which 
they would find water and pasture; though consider- 
able numbers, dispersed over the Memphite region, 
might still have joined the main body by the direct 
route to Suez. 

But here a much greater difficulty presents itself. 
How is it possible to account for an adult male popu- 
lation of 600,000 persons in the short space of 210 
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or 215 years? For to that period the sojourn is 
manifestly limited by the Apostle Paul, who adopts, 
in this respect, the Samaritan and Septuagint ver- 
sions.* It appears to me, that able men, in dis- 
cussing this question, have overlooked the obvious 
answer. They have argued, on the presumption, that 
this multitude represents the actual descendants of 
Jacob alone, and have not taken into the account 
the descendants of that far more numerous body— 
equally Hebrew, and equally in the covenant of Abra- 
ham—who formed the households of the Patriarchs in 
Canaan, and went down with Jacob and his sons into 
Ligypt. 

That those who came out of Haran with Abraham, 
or were afterwards born in his house, or in the houses 
of his descendants—who, furthermore, underwent the 
seal of circumcision, and shared in the covenant of 
the Passover—were always esteemed part of the con- 
gregation of Israel cannot, I think, be doubted. The 
Scripture passages to this effect are too numerous 
and explicit to be disputed.t 

It is of the whole congregation, then, in this sense 
— Hebrew masters and Hebrew retainers; the retainers 
being reckoned, according to the Eastern custom, as 
part of the families of their masters—that the sacred 
writer speaks, in giving the total number of those 
that went out of Egypt. 

The Hebrews in Canaan were, in fact, a tribe or 
clan, like the Arab tribes of the present day; and the 
Patriarchs were their chiefs or emirs. When they 

* Gal. iii. 17. Vide also Palestine, par M. S. Munk, p. 121. 
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came out of Egypt this clan had grown into a great. 
nation, of which the descendants of the Patriarchs 
were the aristocracy; but the whole together formed 
the congregation or people. 

Any other supposition than this is involved in one 
of three inextricable difficulties: either this vast body 
of Hebrew retainers, now placed by a common 
slavery on the same level with their masters, and being 
by far the largest number, were left behind in Egypt; 
or, in the numbering of the congregation in the desert, 
Moses, unaccountably, left them out of the calculation; 
or they formed part of that mixed multitude, who 
accompanied the Hebrews in their exile; but who, as 
their name imports, could not have been, as these 
Hebrew retainers were, of purely Hebrew race. The 
rejection of these alternatives leads to the conclusion 
that they were included in the muster of Hebrew 
adults. Let us now endeavour to ascertain the number 
of the actual descendants of Jacob; and, unless I am 
mistaken, the account given of the tribe of Levi will 
enable us to discover this also. 

From the Book of Numbers, chapter 6, it appears 
that within a few months after the Exodus, the total 
number of the male Levites, of a month old, was 
22,000; and, consequently, not more than 11,000 
could have been adults at the time of the Exodus. 

Now, we have no independent reason whatever to 
believe the tribe of Levi either more or less prolific 
than the other tribes. Reckoning them all, therefore, 
at the same rate, the males of the other tribes must 
have amounted, at the same time, to about 264,000, 
and the adults, at the Exodus, to 132,000, to which, 
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if we add the Levites, the sum total of the male 
adults would be only 143,000. 

The surplus of 457,000, therefore, was made up of 
the descendants of the Hebrew households. And it 
will hence appear that for national purposes all classes 
of Hebrews were included in the general estimate, 
as they were included in the general covenant. 
While for the office of the priesthood, the lineal des- 
cendants of Abraham alone, as represented by 
Levites, were specially set apart and preferred. 

We thus at the same time explain the apparent 
disparity of increase among the tribes; and are able 
to account for the sum total that went out of Egypt, 
in a manner which accords perfectly well with the 
natural increase of the entire Hebrew community at 
the end of eight or nine descents. 

When this great event took place, has never been 
definitively settled. The Chevalier Bunsen, and 
Professor Munk, may be right in supposing that pre- 
viously to the time of Solomon no perfect chronology 
exists. But we cannot be far from the truth in fixing 
it at 494 years anterior to the building of the Temple, 
and this would bring us to one of the latter reigns 
of the eighteenth dynasty of Egypt. 

At half-past five o’clock in the evening we reached 
the well of Aboo Suweireh, where we were to pass the 
night. This well contains good water—it is situated in a 
small sandy plain, half surrounded by palm bushes, 
tamarisks, thorn-brakes and other shrubs, and by the 
crumbling remains of a low wall. The ground above 
it swells into a sort of mound, and has the appear- 
ance of an ancient site. In strolling over it, I pikced 
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up a piece of white sculptured marble, which probably 
belonged to a@ temple. Dr. Robinson, who did not 
visit the spot, fixes the ancient Rameses at this station. 
I know not on what authority. All that we could 
gather from our sheiks was, that it was a well at 
which the Israelites had halted on their passage 
through Goshen; and it is possible that those who 
were located near Pelusium might actually have 
done so. 

Our party at Tal el Wady had been increased by 
the arrival of two Turkish merchants returning into 
Syria, with their baggage, camels, and servants. 

Starting very early in the morning, we had lost 
sight of them during the day, but found they had 
reached the station before us. Their mode of travel- 
ling was remarkably sociable and easy, both riding 
the same camel in a couple of paniers swung over the 
back of the animal, and keeping up a pleasant inter- 
course of pipes and conversation by the way. Though 
persons of apparent respectability, they carried no 
tents. Their practice was to spread their carpets on 
the sand under shelter of the crates, with their feet 
towards the watch-fires; and at night they rolled 
themselves up in thick quilts or counterpanes. 

I was much struck this evening with the pictu- 
resque appearance of the encampment. Our five tents 
—two of them of the largest size, gaudy with their 
Turkish colours, blue, red, and yellow—ranging along 
the slope of the hill; with the margin of dwarf shrubs 
and broken walls behind them. Heaps of baggage 
piled in front. The camels forming a crescent on the 
other side, and the Arabs engaged in their various 
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occupations. Our Turkish merchants over the way, 
with their camels and servants, were seated on their 
carpets smoking and looking on, while a gorgeous 
canopy of the sun’s rays overspread the scene, until the 
glorious orb sank, intensely blushing, behind the Wes- 
tern hill. 

The next morning, starting at eight o'clock, we 
pursued an easterly course towards the bitter lakes 
for some miles, and then towards the north again, 
gradually ascending into a higher region, hard, pebbly, 
and increasingly wild and sterile, though still occasion- 
ally varied with tamarisks and other desert shrubs, 
It was a tedious journey in a scorching air; the camels 
stopping and snatching at every twig and flower; the 
Negro still singing his perpetual song, ‘ La lillah la.” 
The servants idly lolling on their camels. The robust 
Khalifa with his genuine Egyptian physiognomy, 
throwing his head back on his square shoulders, and 
absorbed in the contemplation of hashes and stews; 
and Mahomet of Giseh, a lively contrast, delighting 
another knot of Mahomets, Mahmouds, Achmets and 
Achbars, with his endless fund of stories and tobacco. 
Anon, comes young Benjamin across the sand, having 
his loins girt, with a basket of provisions and fruit in 
one hand, and the ‘‘ Zemzeméeh” of pure Nile water 
in the other, to administer to our noon-tide cravings, 
and then to partake of the crumbs that fell from his 
master’s table. 

The whole party were weary and straggling, and there 
was nothing to relieve the profound monotony of this 
sunny landscape, except two or three caravans going 
down into Egypt with merchandise, as of yore; who 
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approached us with noiseless step, made the customary 
saladams, and then silently disappeared again, like 
the creatures of a dream. 

We were not sorry therefore, about four o’clock in 
the afternoon to reach the well of “ Aboo Rouk,” 
which lends its attraction to an extensive hollow in 
the midst of sand hills, at no great distance to the 
south-east of the lake Menzaleh. We pitched our 
tents on the hill side, having a shrubby slope above 
us; and in the basin below was the little puddle 
or pool, which the Arabs dignified with the name of “the 
well.” Beyond this was a thicket of thorny shrubs and 
dwarf trees, some of them reaching the height of ten 
or fifteen feet, and covering a low moist surface which 
bore evident marks of a recent inundation. 

Towards this spot we took our walk before dinner, 
accompanied by our friend F’. on a sporting expedi- 
tion as usual. On approaching the well, I observed, 
with a surprise not unlike that of Robinson Crusoe, 
the traces of all sorts of wild animals, both great and 
small, patted and hoofed, indented on the sand, and 
all converging to this common centre. We entered 
the cover with some hope of starting noble game; but 
we were not fortunate enough to meet with a single 
hyena, nor even so much as a partridge. A few stray 
birds only were flying about; and, from among them, 
we brought away a species of magpie as a curiosity. 
We feasted on doves to-day, and formed a social 
circle round our coffee in the evening. 

The following day was Sunday. A Sabbath in the 
desert!. How serene and bright—how profoundly 
still it appeared! Not more bright nor more tranquil 
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were those sunny mornings when the patriarchs sat 
in the doors of their tents, to receive the visits of 
angels. 

Ought we not to have made this Sabbath com- 
pletely a day of rest? There were many motives for 
doing so. No spot could be better adapted for quiet 
reflection on the great doctrine of an ever-present 
Deity, a moral government of the universe, and a 
special providence. For forty long years a nation 
had here been nurtured and led like a flock; and, 
finally, conducted to the land of promise: while many 
doubtless of the spiritually minded, even in that day, 
were looking beyond to the angel that guided them, 
and to the city which hath foundations, whose maker 
and builder is God. 

Our decision may have been wrong; but it was 
deemed at the time more prudent to make a morning’s 
march, and stop early in the afternoon at the next 
station. 

The camp, therefore, broke up at half-past seven, 
and each of us wended his own way. “ Then saw I 
in my dream that they two went together, and as 
they travelled over hill and dale, one of them drew 
from his wallet a book, and read aloud in the 
hearing of the other; and the part that was read 
was found in the morning service of our own Pro- 
testant church; and so they made it a, church am- 
bulant in the desert; and then as these pilgrims 
looked around them they thought of the wonderful 
things that had been there transacted; of the gush- 
ing of water from the flinty rock, and of the giving 
of the law from Sinai; of the eating of angels’ 
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food, and of the pillar of cloud by day and of fire by 
night; and then they marvelled at all the way 
whereby they themselves had been led all their lives 
long: of the happy land in which they: had been 
born; and of that still happier country which they 
hoped one day to reach.” 

It was thus, dropping all allegory, that I and my 
companion spent that Sunday morning under our veils 
and umbrellas in the wilderness, until we arrived with 
the rest of our party, about two o'clock, at the well 
of ‘“*E] Ras.” Here we soon spread our camp, and 
having read the afternoon service, thought it a fit 
opportunity for collecting local information or tradi- 
tions that might illustrate the story of the Exodus. 
One of the sheiks was accordingly summoned, and 
presently Sheik Mahmoud the younger made his 
appearance. He was desired to take his seat on the - 
floor; Mahomet brought him a pipe, and acted as in- 
terpreter; while Vaughan and I, on our portmanteaus 
and stools covered with sheepskins, and forming a sort 
of divan, with bible and maps by our side, proceeded to 
ask him questions. The following is a sketch of the 
conversation, so far as it concerned the Israelites. 

“Could the Israelites have easily gone from Cairo 
to the Red Sea by the route to Suez?” —“ They might 
have gone that way; there is no continued vale how- 
ever in that direction; several vales are connected 
together.” 

‘But would that have been the most convenient 
way?”—‘ From Tal el Wady, they would have had 
a vale all the way, and there are several wells of water 
in that route, though they are all brackish.” 
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“Did you ever hear of any leaf, berry, or twig that 
could sweeten bitter water?”—“ No; but lemon or 
orange juice would make it palatable.” 

Here we described the nature and appearance of the 
manna which fell about the camp, and enquired if any 
such substance was now found. He had never heard 
of anything of the kind, and did not seem quite to 
understand it, but added that ‘there is a plant [pro- 
bably a mushroom] of a round form, and of the size 
of a cake, which is pleasant and good, and people 
gather and eat it.” 

‘‘ Are you acquainted with quails in the desert ?””— 
“Qh yes, there are plenty of them about the time of 
wheat harvest [in March or April]. They come from 
the sea in flocks of a hundred or two together.” 

“Are there any ancient ruins in the vale running 
from Tal el Wady to the sea?”—“ Yes, there are the 
remains of two old cities [probably Hieropolis and 
Serapion or Rameses|.” He then told us he knew very 
well the mounds of the Jews near Belbeis; but 
they were all covered with sand, and people had 
carried away the stones. But as to the places about 
the Red Sea, his father could give us better informa- 
tion, having seen more of them than himself. 

At the end of our conversation, the sheik rose, put 
down his pipe, made his obeisance, and withdrew. 

In the evening, my companion and I, like the 
ancient Isaac, but on a very different occasion, went 
out to meditate in the fields. Our walk was solitary 
and wild, over lofty hills entirely covered with drifted 
sand, without a blade of vegetation; from whence, 
sinking mid-leg at every step, we descended their 
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steep sides to the spring. It was nothing more than 
a hole some two or three feet deep in the sand, sur- 
rounded by a few low shrubs, and containing a small 
quantity of brackish water fermenting at the bottom. 

In the course of this night we lost one of our 
camels, either from illness or fatigue. It certainly 
could not have been the fault of our pace, or of the 
burdens carried for us; but, as we had reason to think 
that corn and other articles were concealed, on private 
speculation, beneath the baggage, the beast might 
have been over-weighted. Our Arabs took out the 
liver, which they reckon a great delicacy, and left the 
carcase to annoy other travellers, until the vultures 
and beasts of the desert should have devoured it, 
Notwithstanding the great endurance of the camel, he 
is In some respects a very tender animal. If he once 
begins to flag, he seldom rallies. His master then has 
no alternative, but to leave him to his fate, and hurry 
onward to the next well. 

Nothing, perhaps, can give a stronger proof of the 
hardships of a desert journey, than the quantity of 
skeletons strewed along the principal tracks; and 
which are, in fact, the surest indication of being in 
the right way. 
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CHAPTER XXVII 


THE MOSAIC ECONOMY.—ITS NATURE.—OBJECTS.— 
PECULIARITIES.—IMPERFECTIONS.—A FUTURE 
STATE.—WHY OMITTED.—NEVER FORGOTTEN. 


Havine briefly discussed, in a former chapter, the 
leading features of the Egyptian mythology, I think 
this the proper place to introduce a few remarks on the 
Mosaic economy. 
_ Tome, I confess, it seems an almost wilful blindness, 
to recognise only in this economy a resemblance to that 
corrupt Egyptian system, to which it presents the most 
striking points of antagonism; and at the same time to 
overlook, in the character and conduct of the Hebrew 
prophet, the most marked evidences of an original 
mind and a divine authority. 

If there be any ingenuous students who have risen 
from the careful perusal of Warburton and Spencer, 
without a clear conviction of the Divine legation of 
Moses, and of the essential peculiarities of his system, 
on such persons I can certainly hope to make no impres- 
sion. But there may be some who, without leisure 
for really learned authors, have picked up the notions 
of others who have written superficially and dispa- 
ragingly on the subject, and to such readers, a 
moment's reconsideration may not be useless. 
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My proposition is, that Moses was in no just sense 
of the word a plagiarist, and still less an impostor, or 
the patron of priestcraft: the great elemental truths 
he taught, were the heritage of his ancestors; the 
ceremonial system he introduced, was the direct 
revelation of God; the political and social code he 
enjoined, received the Divine sanction; and its object 
and design were directly and intentionally opposed to 
every pagan system. It cannot be denied, for all this, 
that the dispensation of Moses was imperfect. It was 
confessedly so. In many parts it was obscure: and, 
possibly, in some parts—as the apostle Paul intimates of 
his own teaching—it may have been merely per- 
missive and not peremptory—matter of toleration 
and not of positive injunction. 

It was at best only a partial development of great 
and eternal truths. But there is nothing extraordi- 
nary in this. Those who have most attentively con- 
sidered the natural and moral government of the 
universe, most plainly perceive the principle of gradual 
developments. First the blade, then the ear, then 
the full corn in the ear. ‘‘ God, who at sundry times, 
and in divers manners, spake in times past unto the 
fathers by the prophets, hath, in these latter days, 
spoken unto us by his Son.” 

And in this arrangement who shall question the 
wisdom and the goodness of the great Creator? Is it 
not enough to know that each of these developments 
was best adapted to the age for which it was designed; 
and that in every case the condition of acceptance has 
been the same—implicit faith in the truth revealed, be 
it more or less, and compliance with the duty enjoined, . 
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be it great or small. While responsibility will ever 
‘be in proportion to the gift bestowed, so that to whom 
much is imparted, of them more, and to whom little, 
of them less, will be required. 

In the slight review we have already taken of the 
religion of Egypt, we have witnessed how great 
elementary truths were gradually obscured and lost. 
We have seen that the religion of that country so far 
from being a development of good was a development 
of evil, a retrograde movement, and not one in 
advance. Professing to be wise, the priests of Egypt 
became fools, and gave that glory to the creature 
which was due only to the Creator who is blessed for 
evermore. 

It was the mission of Moses to arrest this downward 
tendency; to take up the light of revelation where 
the patriarchs left it; to enshrine it in a system which 
should give it perpetuity; and, finally, to hold up the 
beacon of an original promise and a brighter hope to 
a future age. 

His first great business in this mission was to oppose 
to the atheistic, or pantheistic, or merely speculative 
philosophy of the age in which he lived, the grand 
doctrine and the great fact of an ever-present, ever- 
acting, ever-ruling Deity—the only living and true 
God—essentially one—omniscient, omnipotent, the 
Creator, Preserver, Benefactor, Sovereign and Judge 
of all. ‘To make known the true relation both natural 
and moral, of this Great Being to his creatures ; and: 
their relation and duty towards him and towards each 
other. He was to testify to the world besides, by a 
nation’s experience—a nation called into existence for 
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this very purpose—the reality of what philosophers 
have been so long disputing about, a moral govern- 
ment of the universe. 

There could be no better introduction to this great 
scheme than a history of the world’s creation, and of 
God’s past dealings with mankind. For what would 
become of atheism or pantheism, or of the denial of 
the moral affections, prerogatives and government 
of the Deity, or of the free-will, essential individuality, 
responsibility and immortality of man, if the book of 
Genesis were surely believed? The adaptation, there- 
fore, not to say the necessity, of such a history, to 
the Mosaic plan, is to my mind one of the strongest 
proofs, independent of philological argument, in favour 
of its Mosaic origin. 

The foundation of the Mosaic economy was thus 
laid in the patriarchal faith. The practical question 
was how to embody this faith in a national system 
which should give it perpetuity. 

Past history furnished the answer; the experience 
of all ages had shewn the necessity of separation. 
Religion had flourished only when kept apart from 
contaminating influences. This had been hitherto 
seen only in families; 1t must now be made manifest 
in the history of a nation. All nations must now be 
taught in the history of one, that verily there is a God 
that ruleth in the heavens; and all people before Him 
are but as grasshoppers. 

God’s chosen people must, therefore, be a pants 
people; and their institutions, beside their moral and 
religious import, must be of a nature to keep them 
separate. 
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In all this there was no after-thought, as some 
pretend ; it was no subsequent invention of Moses, 
designed to restrain an otherwise intractable multitude; 
it was a part of the original plan, and essential to 
the accomplishment of one great and eternal purpose. 

Let us see how this was done. 7 

The people of Israel must enter into special covenant 
with their Maker, and be governed by a religious and 
social system of His appointment. On this condition 
alone God is pleased to declare Himself, in a peculiar 
sense, their God; and undertakes to rule them by a 
special and peculiar providence. How monstrous, 
then, is the fiction of those who, on this account, 
affirm that Moses had no higher notion of the Deity 
than as a national God, and a God, the enemy of all 
other nations; when, so far from this being the case, 
Moses expressly affirms the universality of the Creator’s 
power and Godhead, and makes it a part of his design 
to bring all nations to the acknowledgment of the 
Divine prerogatives. 

Moses, however, sets out with the doctrine of the 
Divine Unity, and its irreconcileable hostility to all 
idolatrous systems. He who dwells in the eternal 
solitude of His own incommunicable being, can 
admit of no rival. The experience of the past had 
shewn, moreover, that all mock symbols of the Deity 
are snares to the worshippers. Their tendency is to 
materialise, limit, and define the infinite, the illimit- 
able, and the incomprehensible. Idol worship, there- 
fore, is not less positively prohibited. A certain 
standard of moral duty must be promulgated; man’s 
duty towards his Maker, and towards his kind, must 
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be authoritatively made known. Hence the moral 
law—‘‘ Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all 
thy heart, and thy neighbour as thyself.” tk 

But it was not by a verbal covenant merely: that the 
end could be effected. A nation ‘of: slaves, brought 
up in the midst of idolatry, and surrounded: by idola- 
trous nations, were not to be governed by abstract 
truths alone. 

Though idole were prohibited, there was need of cer- 
tain tokens and symbols of the Divine presence; there 
was need of a tabernacle; of a priesthood; of a cere- 
monial law; of sacrifices, oblations, and ritual duties— 
both for present comfort, and for the more certain anti- 
cipation of what was to come. And Moses provided 
these accordingly, 

But this was not all; as the ruler of his people he 
had to prepare a political and social code. In one and 
the same code ke had to combine laws relating to re- 
ligion and civil affairs; and in all of them to keep 
ever in view, the great leading ideas on which his mis- 
sion was founded. 

The adaptation of the several parts of his system, 
down to the minutest particulars, to the one great 
object, is truly wonderful. 

The tabernacle itself—the furniture—the worship— 
the priesthood, their offices, dresses, duties, personal 
habits, even to the colour of their clothes and the 
cut of their hair; their sacrifices, oblations, ritual and 
sanitary observances—the national manners and cus- 
toms, laws and regulations—all were. prescribed — 
scarcely anything was left to chance or individual 
judgment, and everything helped to promote the main 
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purposes of separating a people holy unto the Lord, 
and preparing for a dispensation to come. 

In so vast and complicated an arrangement, it may 
be admitted that certain ideas and observances were 
borrowed from the Egyptian system, or rather from 
the common mind of the age—ideas and observances 
reasonable in themselves, untainted by superstition, 
and expedient for social and sanitary ends. 

This could not be otherwise; but even in these a 
nice discrimination and a curious application is dis- . 
cernible, evidently tending to separate them from 
their original use, and to cast odium on the systems 
from which they were abstracted. And considered 
as a whole, the Mosaic economy thus constructed 
exhibits a most remarkable contrast to every form of 
pagan worship; a fact noticed by all ancient writers, 
‘being the principal cause indeed of the hatred and 
contempt entertained towards the Hebrews by all 
other people. 

It was by this peculiarity of laws and institutions, 
that Moses sought to perpetuate the great truths of 
the Divine Unity, a moral government, and a provi- 
dence overruling the affairs of men. 

Yet with all this, Moses felt and confessed the imper- 
fection of his system; and we may acknowledge it 
too. His work was like that of the great sculptor 
who designed his portrait,—an imperfect develop- 
ment,—sublime but unfinished, grand but incomplete. 

It was like one of the sombre but venerable paint- 
ings of Rembrandt, in which certain lights arc vivid, 
but the shadows prevail. 

P 
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ciency in the. Mosaie dispensation, that, it; makes, ne.’ 
special. allusion to.the great sania ~ the os : 
immortality and a future judgmenty!.:: coiyue tes feet 

-This omission has been -seized on. mt avidity. diy 
sceptics, to. prove a variety of things. According. te. 
some, jt proves that Moses himself did net believé. 
in the doctrine; according to others, that; he; knew: 
it to be unpractical-and useless; while. among sceptics. 
of.an elder school it becomes the, ground of a more : 
solemn charge, either against:. Moses or his. Divine 
Master, for concealing a truth of infinite importance 
It was.in this light that Bolingbroke seemed, whether 
satirically or otherwise, to regard it.. A little further. 
consideration, however, will, I think, show that. it’ 
proves nothing of the sort. 

‘That Moses himself shared in ihe Sanam belief of 
mankind on this subject, cannot be reasonably doubted. | 
Instructed in the greater mysteries of the Egyptians, 
and. equally so in the traditions of his race, while 
listening, at the same time, to the voice of reason and 
instinct, he.could not have denied this doctrine. But 
actions speak louder than words; and his whole con- 
duct proves that he did believe it. He who sanctioned, 
if he did not actually write, the book of Genesis; he 
who preferred the reproach of Christ to the riches, 
honours, and pleasures of Egypt, could not nay 
doubted of. the soul’s immortality. . 

The faith of Moses was the faith of Abraham, of 
Isaac, of Jacob, of Job, of David, of the Prophets, 
and of all the Old Testament worthies; ofall spiri- 
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tually-minded persohs,and good inet in all ages; who 
looked through types'and whadows to the grest reality, 
and waited for the Seed of the biases to’ bring life 
and immortality fully'to light. A 
um this faith the apostle onnaly assures: tas, they 
became strangers and pilgrims, endured a igreat fight 
of afflictions, and ‘would not accept of deliverance; 
they had’ réspect to the recompense of reward, that 
they might obtain a better resurrection. And there- 
fore did they rest in hope; believing that though 
after their skin worms should devour this body, yet in” 
their flesh they should see God. : 

To the argument that such a faith was capa 
and ‘useless, we may satisfactorily oppose the examples 
Ihave just. quoted. To the charge of concealment, 
we may offer a variety of replies. 

In the first place, the Hebrew economy was not 
desioned-to embody the whole of the patriarchal faith, 
but only such portions of it as needed to be, or might 
be, aided by illustration. In the next place, its espe- 
cial object was to press home the conviction of a 
system of rewards and punishments in the present life, 
which had been too generally overlooked in the spe- 
culations of a distant futurity. In the third place, 
the national character of this economy, had evident 
reference to the present world, and could not take 
effect elsewhere. | 

But Moses had other and sufficient reasons for not 
grafting atiy types of this abstract doctrine on a cere- 
monial system. In Egypt the fables of a future world 
had. absorbed all other modes of faith, and had 
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bevemethe: most fatal instrument for the , perpetuas 
tion of idolatry, superstition, and :priesteraft. : Moses 
observed’ inthe human. heart, moreover,:2 ‘perpetual 
craving: after the unknown and unrevealed—-a perpé 
tual disposition to: pervert this great doctrine to vain 
and unworthy:purposes; and he was determined to 
give: no: sanction, or encouragement to these tenden- 
cies. In his-aystem he would have no purgatory, no 
prayers or sacrifices or cuttings. for: the:;dead, :mo 
dealing with departed spirits, no: necromantie invo- 
cations,. no. vain hopes,-or vainer: fears, that: might 
divert men’s minds from present duties and: present 
retribution... So far from it, he put. even a. sort. ‘of 
dishonor on funereal observances;.he saw. in: death 
only the penalty of sin, and he would hsve all cons 
tact with it:‘to be considered a ceremonial pollution. 
Neither the image of death, nor the embalmed body 
of the defunct should ever share in the Hebrew ‘fes- 
tivals, or become the incentive to a debasing sené 
suality. It wasthus that he hoped to wean his people 
from the most seductive form of idolatry which -had 
ever been -known-——the faith of Osiris a the Me- 
tempsychosis. : 
But had-all these reasons been absent, shasta: was yet 
another, ‘which must have been sufficient... ...: =: 
‘Moses was an honest man. He might have: pained 
additional popularity or power, by making more of-this 
doctrine; ‘but he would not, for he had no spetial 
revélation to. communicate on'the subject. ‘The: belief 
of ‘Moses was firm; but it might not be distinct... He 
knew; indeed, that verily it should ‘be. well: -with:the 
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righteoug; but possibly he knew but little more+—little 
of -a future. judgment, and still less.of the state of the 
dead: and not knowing, he would not pretend ‘to it. 
Yet, even in comparative ignorance, he was, doubtless, 
consoled by: the reflection, that his own dispensation 
was but the’ prelude to another of greater: light, and 
more abundant knowledge. Meanwhile, he must have 
felt assured that, since the full consequences of human 
conduct can never be known by finite minds, an igno- 
rance of them can never be successfully pleaded as 
an excuse for sin, or a just reproach to the All-wise 
Law-giver. And he might further perceive, that in 
reference to the time and circumstances, a special 
covenant and a special providence, of which miracles 
formed a part, were no mean temporary substitute for 
a clearer dispensation. Just as in the Arctic regions, 
the intense brilliancy of inferior planets, aided by a 
thousand reflected lights, makes a sufficient day, until 
the sovereign orb assumes his prominent place in 
the heavens. 

_ Moses takes precedence of all that went before him 
or that followed, until the coming of the Messiah, 
as a holy, a distinguished, an inspired man; possessed 
of extraordinary natural wisdom, but more highly 
endowed with that wisdom which cometh from above; 
and blessed, also, however faintly, with the hope 
which is full of immortality. 

Unlike the priests of Egypt, he eschewed all ideas 
of personal aggrandisement. He was an enemy to 
Imposition and tyranny in all its forms. He was 
determined that his people should be taught, and that 
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the priesthood should not domineer. He made the 
best provision he could against the inroads of igno- 
rance, and vice, and error. He left the result to 
God, in humble anticipation of a greater advent; 
and with a perfect willingness that when this new 
economy | “become old, it should pass away, in 
order thawtie a which cannot be shaken me 
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KATIEH. —- GROVES AND SHEEP-FOLDS. -~ THE 
STRANGE SHEIK.—QUARRELS WITH ARABS. — 
MORNING SCENE.-—~AN APPROACHING CARAVAN. 
—-EL KISHOOM.——DESERT COOKERY. — NIGHT 
SCENE. 


WE rose on Monday morning at seven o'clock, break- 
fasted, and set off: some of our party being on foot 
in pursuit of partridges and plovers. Our track was 
over high ground; the country in general more 
sterile: and the hills entirely composed of drifted 
sand, without the least vegetation. Towards the 
afternoon, the aspect of things a little improved. 
Camels and goats now began to appear; and seve- 
ral women were visible in the distance. We were 
evidently near an Arab camp, but did not come within 
sight of it. Once only, if I remember rightly, did 
we sce their black tents in a secluded and sandy 
vale. These camels were very beautiful; sleek, long- 
haired, and of a cream or fawn colour. There were 
brood camels also, with their young; very pretty, 
quaint, and grave, and in all their looks, actions, and 
demeanour most absurdly like their mammas. 

_ At length, we descended into a flat valley, thickly 
set with thorns and desert shrubs; beyond which 
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were fine groves-of palms..Here we were'to halt for 
the night. Our camp was’ accordingly pitched about 
four o’clock:in the:afternoon,. at a short distance from 
the wood. It would have suited my‘faney better to 
heave lodged within:it, — the Saige one letol = 
d situation unsafe. cs 

‘The sun beiag at lea my y companion eat I sok 
our accustomed walk;..but.we were not fortunate im 
finding game, In the midst of the groves, however, 
we came to a copious well, the sides‘of which ‘were 
built up froma considerable depth with the trunks of 
trees. Here also :were folds for flocks and herds, 
wattled in with palm-branches, to the height of eight 
or ten feet, to protect them from ravenous beasts. . The 
life.of a shepherd in these regions is not so tranquil 
asin our own. We read of the combats of the shep- 
herd David with a lion and a bear; and though such 
animals are now rare, I believe, in the desert, hyenas 
are numerous, and. oe and wolves are not un- 
common. oe 

‘Pursuing our sport among the dipeteabes we 
came rather unexpectedly on the site of a. town;. of 
which nothing remains but mounds of rubbish. This. 
was Katieh, formerly a place of some military‘impor 
tance, from its position on the route to Egypt, and’ 
on that account destroyed by the French, about fifty. 
years ago; so effectually, indeed, that even the miate- 
rials: have all disappeared. 'We were almost. startled: 
en instant after; in forcing our way through a thicket,’ 
to find ourselves'im the midst of the old cemetery: 
The graves ‘were nearly overgrown with ‘wood, but: 
had been‘ ‘left: undisturbed; ‘and; on’ many of them 
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the aloe was still flourishing, as the: saci of a a 
tient waiting for immortality. 

Emerging from thence, we pitied our walk over 
the hilly downs to the north. On our return, we 
were surprised by the pleasing notes of a distant bell 
or an Adolian harp. Such sounds are often heard, I 
believe, in dry and warm climates; but they were 
quite: incomprehensible to. us, until at length we dis- 
covered that the evening breeze was playing in. the 
barrels of my gun. 

_ When we reached the camp, it pappetel dite sonie- 
thing very unpleasant had occurred. A group of our 
Arabs was seated on the baggage, and among them was 
a. stranger, of no prepossessing appearance. It was the 
sheik of a foreign tribe, who had come to demand 
backshish. This was the first requisition of the kind, 
and it needed explanation. 

The desert is parcelled out among a great number 
of independent tribes, who exercise a species of wild 
sovereignty over their respective districts. It is 
usual for them to claim a tribute from all who pass 
through their boundaries, unless they have a share in 
the profits of the escort. To me there seemed nothing 
unreasonable in this, provided the sum demanded 
were moderate. Givilized nations do the same. Tolls 
on: rivers,.waters, and rights of way, are matters of 
course, and. why should not the poor Arab have the 
same advantage?. If these things cost him nothing to. 
keep up, still the traveller has the benefit, and his. 
cattle actually eat the herbage,.and.drink the water of. 
the tribe.through which he passes. But in the pre-: 
sent ingtance, the case was not quite so plain. As 
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yet, we were:under the escort’ of Mehemet Al's own 
‘people, whose sheiks were with us, and had guaranteed 
our journey as far as: EH] :Ansh. What right had the 
foreign sheik to make the demand before we en- 
tered his territory, which was.two days off ? 

The countenance of this stranger, moreover,: was 
very much against him. <A dark-skinned, mean-fea- 
‘tured fellow, with black piercing eyes. 1 thought. I 
had never seen a more gallows-looking dog in my 
life. His excuse was, that, being on a journey from 
home, we should pass over his ground, and there 
would be no one to receive the tribute. The sum 
itself was a mere trifle; about a shilling a head, and 
that for the masters only. This might, however, be 
but the commencement of a series of impositions, and 
it was necessary to examine further. A council of 
war was accordingly summoned, and a strong incli- 
nation was expressed by one of our party to fight, 
rather than yield the point. - 

Things were beginning to assume an ceva! 
aspect ; “for fight we must, or submit to be robbed, 
if we refused the tribute. It was not to be supposed 
that the foreign Sheik was travelling alone, though 
for the present he only appeared. Those solitary hills, 
might have concealed a host of enemies ready to rush 
down upon us, at the bidding of their leader.. 

Our own Sheiks were therefore desired to attend 
and offer their advice. They gave it as their opinion 
thet, under the circumstances, the demand was not 
unreasonable, and they further undertook to eels 
us against future claims. 

This settled the question, and Mahomet was ordered 
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‘to. pay the money. We felt no inclination, however, 
tovextend our hospitality to a chief whe came to us 
ander such suspicious circumstances; and as no one 
offered him the pipe of peace, he soon aa a 
and we saw no more of him. 

. The report of our intended resistance aa bain: to 
spread some alarm in the camp; and dismal stories 
‘were circulated of quarrels with the Arab tribes. The 
best advice that can be given on such occasions, is to 
act justly, and, above all, with firmness; but it is not 
for the honor or the comfort of the traveller to stickle 
at small matters, nor to oppose established customs, 
especially in a.country, where the enemy is almost 
sure to get the advantage, and a trifling oe may 
end in robbery or bloodshed. 

Instances of such results are by no means uncommon. 
Within a few days of this affair, a party, whom we 
afterwards met at El Arish, were accosted with a 
similar demand. The money was refused, and here 
the Arabs did not attack, but they took their re- 
venge by stealing a camel, which could not: be -re- 
covered until, after several days’ loss of time, the 
tribute was paid. , 

A worthy friend of ours, Mrs. L., told us a story, 
which ended rather differently. On her return from 
Jerusalem a twelvemonth before, she had been accom- 
panied by a body of Germans who, out of compliment 
to her knowledge of Arabic, elected her the Lady 
Emir of the party.. In the neighbourhood of Lk] 
Arish they were attacked by the Arabs; but after 
some cutting and slashing, they succeeded in capturing 
a number of their assailants, who were handed over to 
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the. vender meries -of ‘the: Governor. df the. fortress. 
What became: bf then: I :cannot:say. > ‘But: Mre:L.: was. 
probably vot:aware at. the time,: thatthe real cause of; 
this aoe was ae ateel of the. ena to ° pay 
tribute, : 

roWhene:a : ecilcds es ee it: auanst ‘be: 
expected, I fear, that the native attendants will greatly 
sympadhise with their :masters. Instances, however, 
to the nian of a very honorable kind, :are not 
wanting. | 

Ali, the Bee ae ayaoniea our pascal Capicis W., 
was. -well known as a resolute and faithful servant. 
Wher, travelling: some time before with a Frenchman, 
they were suddenly surrounded bya party of, hostile 
Arabs; a fight ensued, and at length: the travellers 
made good — retreat; but both were. eisai 
wounded. — 

Had. we iat ‘unfortunately sessile to sry ‘Ge 
mettle of our attendants, I know not what might have 
occurred. Mahomet had seen military service;. he 
now. talked very loudly of his determination not to .be 
plundered, and he certainly had 4 most thorough con- 
tempt for all-the ‘‘ Soorians "—Arabs.of that country 
not: excepted ; —but whether he would have been at 
his post.in the time of need, I cannot say, 

A should have entertained little doubt of F.’s fee 
man -Achinet. He was a slim fellow,. but full of life 
and activity. A native of Mecca, and proud ofthe 
three :Meeca cuts on his cheek,. but prouder: still of 
being.a British subject; for his father having emigrated 
to’ -India,::Achmet..had. been brought.up there, and 
had learicd: to'value the rights.and privileges of. an 
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Englishman: He:always. used ‘to talk of the Arabs 
as.‘* those: black fellows,” though in reality their com- 
plexton: was. lighter than :his own. But I have no 
doubt;,. e..would- have done his duty. As for the 
camel-drivers and common servants, the best we could 
have: — from. them would have been an armed 
neutrality. . 

The flowing night passed away without inter 
tion, and | 

“Now morn with rosy steps in the eastern clime 

.' ~, ‘<Advancing, sowed the earth with Orient pearl.” 
..We.rose at seven and breakfasted. The sky as usual 
was serene, and the air tempered by the rains that had 
fallen -2’ week before. Our journeys were seldom 
oppressive, except at midday, when we were glad of 
the shelter of veils and umbrellas. After sunset, espe- 
cially as we approached the confines of Palestine, a 
night. breeze began to blow, and the dews were often 
so heavy, that in the morning our tents were com- 
pletely saturated. We had taken abundant precautions 
against .this inconvenience; but one of our party, 
less careful in this respect, suffered greatly at times 
from rheumatism. I was amused this morning. with 
the noise and confusion incident to the breaking 
up of the camp. It was quite a. scene for the pencil 
of a Poussin or Roberts. Egyptians, Turks, Arabs, 
and Europeans were all mingled together; armed a 
equipped in all sorts of ways. 

- We stepped out of our tent,—-down it went, jai 
was:-packed in a trice. .The camels were loading, 
and grumbling: as. usual: under the operation;: the 
Arabs, as:.usual, were shouting and laughing; Mahomet, 
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‘Achmet, and: Ali, like: skilful generals; were gtvine 
directions. The sheiks had -already departed; . the 
gentlemen were quietly =e and. re _ 
_order-was given to march. 

Qur route was most monotonous this Give ‘How: 
after hour we continued to traverse the same high 
country, dipping alternately into hollows; each: fresh 
ascent. giving us the hope, but never satisfying it, of 
beholding the sea. The surface of this high land 
was. deeply furrowed and broken, and dotted with 
occasional patches of desert shrubs. Many of'the 
hills. around were entirely covered with sand,. their 
tops being curled like yellow snow-drifts,+~and:the 
crests usually taking the direction of the: prevailing 
winds—south and south-east. In this desolate:region, 
the skeletons of camels again supplied the. place of 
mile-stones and way-marks. At length we reached 
the brow of a lofty eminence, overlooking an exten- 
sive plain; in the remotest part of which we descried 
groups of horses, attended by Arabs, and escorted by 
a body of Arab cavalry. Several of us were now in 
advance; but, as the sheiks were behind, we thought 
it better to wait for the arrival of the main body. . 

They soon came up; and the Bedouins also in the 
plain approached, each party evidently reconnoitriny 
the. other. At last the Arabs came to a. halt,:.and 
their cavalry, making a flank movement, diseppeared 
behind a sand-bill, This manouvre certainly looked 
suspicious, after the affair of the preceding. night; 
and we.all drew up in line. .@ur sheiks, accompanied 
by a few of: their own followers, now descended, and 
several of the Bedouins perceiving it came forward 
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to meet them—it was rather a: critical moment; for 

though the probability was in favour of its being a 
caravan going down to Egypt, we were not certain. 
When the chiefs on either side met, they shook hands 
with each other, and then with. the attendants: after 
which they touched foreheads, and meee down 
on their heels, commenced a parleys =. 

_ All this while we were attentively. iodiking on. “The 
conversation was animated, and accompanied with 
much gesticulation. No doubt it comprised ‘a full 
statement on both sides of the objects of the journey, 
as copious and minute as the explanations of. two 
American emigrant parties, mecting by chance. in 
the prairies of Oregon or California. At length 
it concluded. The sheiks rose, shook hands again, 
kissed, and took their leave, with a grace and dignity 
which would have done honourto a nee class of 
diplomatists. 

About five o’clock in the afternoon, we reached ‘ El 
Kishoom,” where we were again to halt. The name 
is probably derived from ‘‘ Mons Cassius,” near to 
which the unfortunate Pompey fell. We found our 
neighbours the Turks already onthe ground. Neigh- 
bours they certainly were, in the most general sense of 
the word; but for some reason or other, our neigh- 
bourhood never ripened into acquaintance. They 
came-and went, and looked at us, and we at. them, 
but the approximation ended here. How trivial, I 
have often thought, is the circumstance either of pre- 
-judice or prepossession, which determines the. inter- 
‘course and relations of a life. I rather fancy that 
the hindrance in this case, was the secret: dislike: of 
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our Arabs to their Turkish rulers, which was visited 
upon. all individuals of that nation. | 

While dinner was preparing, Vaughan and I made 
our usual excursion in search of wilderness plants and 
flowers. On our return, an important piece of news 
was communicated to us. Our provisions were be- 
ginning to fail;—Mahomet was therefore ordered to 
purchase two lambs of our other neighbours the wild 
Arabs, who, though unseen, were hovering somewhere 
near us. Being on this subject, I will here introduce 
a line from my journal of this evening :— 

“Six fowls only Icft of the twenty brought from 
Cairo. Truly we have feasted like Bedouin princes 
in this desert.” These fowls had been all along en- 
joying their ride on the camels, and growing fatter 
every day. It was far from agreeable to witness the 
operation of preparing them for the spit. One after- 
noon, sitting in the tent, I was startled by a dreadful 
shrieking from the hen-coop. Could it be a vulture 
or a jackall that had pounced among them? Nothing 
of the kind. There stood Khalifa with a bloody knife 
in his hand, and a fowl whose throat he had cut run- 
ning about fluttering and bleeding, and filling the 
air with its screams. The Mahommedans eat nothing 
that has not been killed in this way. 

I have already spoken of the “ savoir faire” of, 
Khalifa. The entertainments commonly furnished us. 
were, worthy of the Palais Royal. | 

Here is his. usual bill of fare— _ 

Breakfast, tea, coffee, hot. rolls and English but- : 
ter, . cold fowls or other meat, eggs, and milk; 
Lunch, en route, cold meat, bread, English choose, and 
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fruit ; Dinner, soup a Ja. julienne, roast’ or boiled 
mutton, fowls, vegetables, rice, maccaroni, pancakes 
of the most delicious kind, a variety of condiments, 

and‘a dessert. Tea and coffee at bed-time; liqueur 
and stout for those who liked them; abundance of Nile 
water, preserved in glass bottles, of which we partook 

plentifully at meals; and Latakia of the finest quality. 

Throughout the journey we suffered little from thirst, 

and seldom drank during the day; a circumstance 

which I attribute mainly to abstinence from all fer- 

mented liquors. | 

I certainly began to think, for the first time in my 
life, that I should become a Gourmand. 

As @ counterpart to this European diet, it may be 
worth while to know something of the cookery 80 
jocosely recommended by the noble author, oe J 
have already quoted. 

My companion and I walked out this evening, and 
witnessed the following scene:—An old Arab: sat on 
the ground and a lad stood beside him, preparing their 
supper. The old Arab had a large flat earthen pan, into 
which he emptied a quantity of coarse meal. The boy, 
with a pitcher of water, fetched, no doubt, from the 
neighbouring pool, was ready to pour it on the meal 
as the old man wanted it. Filthy enough were the old 
man, the lad, the platter, and the meal; but the climax 
was yet to come. There was a smouldering fire burning 
in a sand hole just by, the fuel of which was princi- 
pally made up of camel’s dung. When the dough 
was sufficiently kneaded, the old man spread it out 
with his begrimed hands into a large flat cake; then 
opening the fire he laid the cake upon it, covered ‘it ' 
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with the hot reeking ashes, and in a little time the 
savoury food was baked to the owner's satisfaction. 
This was the ordinary diet of the Arabs of the caravan. 
Qn festive occasions, such as I shall hereafter describe, 
a sheep or a gost is cooked in an equally primitive 
way, and washed down with a due proportion of 
puddle water. It will be easiy imagined, that among 
people who fare in this way, a handful of tobacco, or 
a pot of coffee, is enough to make their net oe 
for joy. 

Again I resume my note of this evening, axid 
find as follows:—‘‘ Have just taken a peep at the 
moon. Glorious luminary! how beautiful! but how 
profoundly pensive in this dark blue firmament. 
Along the western horizon the glow of sunset still 
lingers at 10 o'clock. How much I wish that. dear 
and could now see it and us, with 
our watch-fires, this fine night.” 

That evening was glorious, indeed; and was fol- 
lowed by a night of surpassing splendour. The moon 
shone forth in all her rotundity—a radiant globe— 
surrounded by innumerable stars, which were looking 
down upon us, like bright intelligences, with eyes of 
fire. 

It was not our habit to leave the camp after night- 
fall; but on so brilliant an occasion who could refrain ? 
We went out once more into the silent waste, and 
watched those glowing constellations— Arcturus, Maz- 
zaroth, Orion, the sweet Pleiades, and all the host of 
heaven—the adoration of the night wanderer of the 
desertin times that are past—and the admiration of 
all men in all ages. 
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I have. often thought I could write a history of 
moonlight scenes, beginning with the time when I 
first listened to the song of the nightingale in the 
shades of Alma Mater, and ending with the last bright 
moon that shone full above the heights of Dover. 
Scenes on the broad continent, or on the broader sea 
—in the city, or in the wild—on the Pont Neuf, or 
among the cold Alps—or in sweet gardens,—in fitful 
abstraction—or in the company of some who, like those 
moonbeams, have long since passed away. But here, 
in the desert, there were new associations, and, if 
possible, of a more sacred kind. Could we but have 
realised that last wish, and shared the scene with 
others, the enjoyment would have been complete. 

Retiring at length to rest, Mahomet came in as 
usual to perform his closing duties—spreading the 
mattrasses, arranging the musquito curtains—receiving 
that night his second lesson in the English alphabet; 
and then shutting us in, to dream of those who were 
not with us. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 


PALM GROVES. — VIEW OF THE SEA. — EL 
MASSAH.— TENT ACCOMMODATION.—THE CHA- 
MELEON.--EL ARISH. ‘ 


EARLY on the 4th of March, we struck our tents; 
and after several hours of toil over the same high 
undulating country, we came within view of the 
sea. When the ten thousand Greeks first caught sight 
of that blue element, in their retreat through a hostile 
land, their rapture knew no bounds. They saw before 
them the connecting link with Europe and with home; 
and though we had no such hardships to complain of, 
and no such motives to wish ourselves away, it was 
easy for us at that moment to understand their 
enthusiasm. The sea, is always a splendid sight; 
but when it becomes a medium to the heart, it is at 
once the grandest and the loveliest object in nature. 
In the course of this morning’s ride, or during the 
preceding afternoon, we descended into a vale among 
the sand hills, and’ were surprised to see an exten- 
sive palm-grove, at a little distance to the mght of 
our track. While the party proceeded, I trotted 
down to it, and found the trees all planted in 
line. In the middle were sheep-folds, hedged in as 
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I have already described, with beds of palm-leaves 
for the shepherds. This was the largest rendezvous for 
spring-pasturing we had seen. After the early rains, 
the grass grows luxuriantly for a few weeks in these 
moist vales, affording abundant food for flocks and 
herds; and the Arabs take advantage of the season. 
The grove here was evidently artificial. It has been 
supposed by some, that palms spring up spontancously 
in the desert; and occasionally it may be so, but 
generally speaking, it is only when they are regularly 
planted that they succeed. In almost. every part of 
the desert, at a certain depth below the surface, there 
is moisture, and where this is reached, vegetation will 
go on. As we approached El Arish, we observed 
in several spots the mode of planting. Square holes 
were dug to the depth of four or five feet in the sand, 
and the young palms were stuck in at the bottom. 
The vicinity of ancient cities was, no doubt, cultivated 
in this way. After a certain period the trees died 
off, and have left no successors. The soil has once 
more become pulverised, and the desert has returned 
again. | 

About mid-day we descended from the hills; and. 
entered a line of vales, partially inundated by the 
sea, from which they are only- separated by a long 
slip of sand. This was that ancient Serbonian bog, 
in which whole armies are said to have been 
swallowed up. In the time of Pliny, however, it 
seems to have been pretty much what it is now: A 
considerable part of the surface is dry, and covered 
with a pure saline efflorescence, but extensive tracts 
are overflowed, through which the caravans, under 
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experienced directors, safely pass. On the sandy slip - 
to. the left stood the ancient town of Ostracine, some 
vestiges of which are yet known by the mora piee 
name of Straki. 

Theremainder of the day was spent in marsane along 
these vales, sometimes wading through the shallows, 
and then regaining ¢erra firma. Salt crystals, of the 
greatest purity, were everywhere to be seen, and only 
wanted the means of transport to make them a valu- 
able article of commerce. Towards evening, we once 
more ascended the hill on the right, and reached our 
station about six o’clock. 7 7 

On. a lofty summit, about a mile from our encamp- 
ment, was a tower, which had fcr some time attracted 
our attention, and which we resolved to visit before 
nightfall. An Arab was accordingly ordered to attend 
us. Vaughan took his gun, and I the good Damascus 
blade, with a double-barrelled pistol. 

The place is called ‘‘ El Massah.” I have examined 
both ancient and modern maps, and likewise the 
Antonine Itinerary, in order to find it, but in vain. 
It is evidently an ancient site, and may possibly be the 
Idumzan city of Marisea, of which Josephus speaks 
in his Antiquities.* It must have been in this walk, 
although in my journal I have not exactly fixed the 
time, that we had our most magnificent view of the 
wilderness, extending as far as the rocky ranges of 
Idumza, which rose up in the evening sky, like 
mountains of porphyry and gold, the battlements | 
of some aerial city, inhabited by Djins and Magi. 
The situation of El Massah is very commanding; 

* Jos. Ant. b. xiii. c. 9. 
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the site of the ancient castle is occupied by ‘the 
tomb of a Santon, to which are added various 
outbuildings and enclosures for the shelter of cattle. 
The ground is strewed, as usual, with minute 
fragments of pottery and glass; and our Arab in- 
formed us of a very fine spring of water in the vale 
beyond, to which we did not extend our walk. 
Passing through a deep sandy hollow, on our way 
back, we came upon the lair of some wild animal of 
the larger kind, so far as we could judge from the 
size of the foot marks and the quantity of bones that 
were lying about. It was probably a hyena, the 
animal being common in this neighbourhood. Had 
he been at home, we should have been able to give 
a better account of him. 

We often amuse ourselves with fancies; and it 
had been mine this evening to select a spot for our 
tent in a small plantation of young tamarisks, which 
gave it quite a garden appearance. The choice of a 
place for the camp isa thing of more consequence 
perhaps than some may imagine. The soil, the local 
advantages, the absence of local dangers, especially 
the supply of water, have all to be considered. 

In a country where scorpions and serpents abound, 
great caution is also requisite in previously examining 
the ground. Whether it was the earliness of the 
season, however, or the heavy rains, we were never 
troubled with any of these reptiles. 1 met with but one 
viper in the desert, which was crushed under the foot 
of my camel. But we always took the best means to 
prevent their creeping in at night. 

When the spot was chosen, the first thing was to 
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clear it of any coarse herbage, or loose stones, under 
which the reptiles might harbour. It westhen levelled. 
The tent was erected in a second, and,the sand 
heaped round it: the floor was covered with a fine 
close matting, and over this was laid a. coatse carpet. 
Our most valuable luggage and. arms. were ranged 
round the circumference; portmanteaus covered with 
sheepskins, on which we rode during the day, and 
slept at night, formed the divan; and two camp 
stools, with a table, completed the furniture. At 
night the matrasses were spread on the floor, with 
sheets, blankets and counterpanes, beneathe:the. mos 
quito curtains which were strung from the valance of 
the tent. The portmanteaus were: our bolsters, and 
our loaded arms were always within reach. It was Mar 
homet’s business to attend personally to these arrange- 
ments, and no other servant was ever permitted to 
enter. We burned no lights, of course, during the 
night, but tapers generally in the evening; and some- 
times we lighted our Arabian lamp, the soft reflections 
of which on the many-coloured dome of the tent, 
produced a very pleasing effect. 

The result of all this care was to secure the utmost 
cleanliness and comfort. I say the utmost, for even 
that may possibly fail, though we had little reason to 
complain; and our habitation in fact, during the whole 
of our journey to Beirout, was infinitely to be pre- 
ferred to almost any native dwelling that could be 
found. | 

It was Mahomet’s habit at night to relate all the 
most interesting events that had occurred, and take his 
orders for the following day. He then received his 
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‘ewson in'the English alphabet, which -he was most 
anxious to’ learn. When the tents were clused and 
the watches all set, he would collect: his comrades 
about him; and long after our party were buried. in 
sleep, I used to hear his lively sallies, and the laughter 
of those jovial fellows, who preree their Sige ~ 
coffee to the soundest repose. : ! 

Yet this never interfered with their aidisa in the 
morning. At day-break or before, Mahomet’s voice 
was always heard at the door of the tent, “ Master, 
shall I bring in the towels and the water?” The 
mattrasses were then cleared off, and the smoking 
breakfast followed, almost before we were ready 
for it. -It is only due to Mahomet, whatever faults 
he might have, to say, that he was perfect in this 
department. 

Between seven and eight o’clock the following 
morning, we were again in the Serbonian bog, which 
runs in a parallel line with the sea. There were more 
bleached skeletons on this march, than we had ever 
met with before. Presently we passed the half-con- 
sumed carcase of a camel; by its side lay a dead 
vulture; and at a short distance from it, a dead eagle. 
We pictured to ourselves the mortal struggle between 
these birds of prey, which had ended in their mutual 
destruction. A little further on we dismounted, and 
caught a chameleon on a thorn bush: The reptile 
was so intent after a fly perched on the same branch, 
that it made no attempt to escape. Its natural colour 
is a pale dirty green; but it instantly changed to a dark 
brown, and as its fright increased, it became: almost 
black. It is an impish creature to look at; and having 
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no means.of preserving it, we soon gave-the little wreteh 
its liberty... Sauntering. along, .we.now -entered..a 
valley of lilies which were growing in great..abun- 
dance on huge bulbs, and afforded shelter to multitudes 
of.Jand tortoises. We brought away one of the shells 
and. several. of the lilly roots, which our: negro friend 
the Soprano, contrived to scoop out from a great depth 
in the sand. On arriving at a spot about. two: miles 
from El Arish, our sheiks attempted te halt;. but after 
some remonstrance, they again resumed their march. 
We had reason to believe that their plan was to evade 
the vigilance of the pacha’s worthy palige on. the fron- 
tier; but whatever the object might be, it failed. As 
we approached the termination of the degert,.it seemed 
to become more and more hopelessly wild. and bare; 
until at length, emerging from a deep hollow between 
two hills of pure sand, we saw before us. the white 
walls and castle of El Arish. At that instant, a troop 
of Arab cavalry came dashing towards us, curvetting 
and whirling their arms as they went, and intending, 
of course, to make a suitable impression on the fo- 
‘eigners; when unluckily one of the cavaliers, man 
and horse, came rattling down, and we lost sight of 
him and his party in the clouds of dust and confusion 
that followed. 

Our tents were pitched in the plain below the town, 
and, as far as we could judge from the ordinary 
signs of glass and pottery, very near the site of 
the ancient Rhinocolura. On the hill above, were 
other tents; and we soon learned that they were 
occupied by a party of Englishmen, who were per- 
forming a six days’ quarantine on their road to Cairo. 
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Jn the evening we paid our’countrymen a visit; at- 
tended by & guardiano, and were on the point of 
shaking hands, when we were informed of the con- 
sequences of a nearer approach. Here we received 
the latest news from England, and some advices 
respecting Syria;.in return for which we gave 
our desert experience, and reported the: important 
‘events that'had recently occurred in India. We 
then ‘reconnoitred the town and castle, a most miser- 
able concern, and incapable, one would suppose, of 
any defence against a regular assault. Our travelling 
companions spent the evening with us, in the com- 
pany of a Greek exile, of good education and ad- 
dress, who was leading a wretched life under the roof 
of the medical officer of the station, and glad enough 
to avail himself of an opportunity to spend an hour 
in European society. 


CHAPTER XXX. 


PALESTINE.-—~ITS SOUTHERN FRONTIER.— SHEIK 
ZUIDE. — RAPHIA-—-KHAN YOUNAS.—EL WADY 
GAZA.—— QUARANTINE FRACAS. aca ~~ PRO- 

 PHECY RESPECTING IT. 


At El Arish the desert may be said to terminate. 
Shrubs and plants and flowers we had often seen on 
our way; but beyond the frontier a grassy formation 
commences, scanty at first and scarcely tinting the 
surface, but gradually thickening, until it spreads 
a carpet of verdure over hilland dale. On quitting the 
desert, however, we were not taking leave of the Be- 
douin tribes. The desert is their proper home, but 
throughout Palestine and Syria, wherever civilisation 
decays and nature resumes her sway, there the tents 
‘of Kedar appear, and the Arab is seen holding to the 
moral world, the same relation that the indigenous 
herbage bears to the higher orders of vegetation. 
I confess that this degenerate race were never spe- 
cial favorites of mine. I shall not deny them any 
reasonable amount of credit. But it would require 
even the gravity of an Arab, to suppress a smile at 
some of the exaggerated opinions entertained respect- 
ing them. The sheiks and chieftains, who- figure 80 
‘thagnificently in many Oriental tales, were very likely 
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to have bcen, what they, usually appeared to us, 
nothing more than picturesque vagabonds, in turban 
or in kefieh, brandishing their long spears in the air, 
or twirling their rusty matchlocks over their heads, in 
eager pursuit of backshish or plunder; while their 
swarthy dames at home sat cowering in their low 
black tents, or looking on vacancy from the side .of 
some sand-hill, till the sun warned them to tether the 
camels, and prepare the cake for their husband’s 

supper. 

Such a semi-barbarous sani may indeed be 
generous and trusty, though I rather doubt the degree 
of those qualities: but grateful that race can seldom 
be, who almost invariably regard kindness as the 
effect of either folly or fear. And enthusiasts. of 
liberty though they undoubtedly are, yet between 
them and the freeborn Switzer who hunts the cha- 
mois over his native mountains, while the buxom 
“Frau” milks the kine in meadows dappled with 
crocuses and ‘“ forget-me-nots,” there is, to my taste, 
no sort of comparison. 

As far as El Arish, these Arab tribes owned the 
authority of the pacha of Egypt, and were kept in 
tolerable order by his known severity: but in Syria 
the case was widely different; and we had soon 
to learn, after crossing the frontier, that what with 
quarrels among themselves and with their Turkish 
governors, the traveller could move only in the 
direction that the Arabs chose to let, him, and in 
many cases not at all. The sheiks of Hebron, for in- 
stance, being at this time hostile to each other, had 
stopped that road entirely: the sheiks on this side the 
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Jordan being at war ‘with the sheiks on :the: other 
side, the Dead Sea excursion had become ‘hazardous; 
while the way of the desert towards Edom and Petre 
was, for the present, closed. On turning to my note- 
book of this date, I find that the whole of the desert, 
as far as Kl Arish, belonged to the tribe of El-Arish. 
Across the Philistines’ land, to the mountain . passes 
of Jerusalem, there were the following tribes: Arab 
el Aradat, Arab el Mazat, Arab el Ramouli, and 
Arab a Terabin; and those passes were occupied by 
the mountain tribe of Aboo Goosh, with the celebrated 
Mustapha Aboo Goosh for their chieftain. 

Before we talk, however, of entering the Promised 
Land, let us endeavour, if possible, to ascertain its 
southern frontier. A full discussion of such a question 
would occupy many pages; but I will select a few 
particulars, which seem to me to throw the most nen 
ae it. 

The promise made to Abraham at Mamre, was 
in the following terms:—~‘‘ Unto thy seed have I 
given this land, from the river of Egypt unto the 
great river, the River Euphrates.”"* The question 
turns on the meaning of the words, ‘‘the river of 
EK gypt. 33 

If that river be the same as Sihor, referred to by 
she prophets Isaiah and Jeremiah,’ which appears to 
me almost certain, we are necessarily left :to the con- 
clusion that it was a perennial stream, passing through 
a rich agricultural country, and probably navigable. 
Isaiah speake- of the “seed of Sihor,”: and the ‘ harvest 
of the river,” as forming an important part of. the 

® Ger. xv. 18... -. © Isaiah xxiii.8.:° Jeri, ii: 18. 
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revenue’ of Tyre; and Jeremiah places Sihor, -pre- 
cisely in the same position in reference tu Egypt, 
as the: Euphrates in reference to Assyria: ee 
them both, apparently, as border streams. | 

. There are three suppositions respecting. this river; 
The first is, that it is the same with the rivulet which 
runs into the sea near Dair, a few milesto the south 
of Gaza; the second, that it is the «Torrens Egypti,” 
or torrent of Egypt, which passes about a mile to the 
north-east of El Arish, and separates the desert from 
incipient vegetation; the third, that it was the Pelu- 
siac branch of the Nile. The language of Isaiah 
certainly seems too magnificent for so small.a stream 
as that of Gaza, though that stream traverses an agri- 
cultural region. It is clearly inapplicable to the El 
Arish torrent; while the descriptions of both the 
prophets correspond most accurately with the Pelusiae 
branch of the Nile. 

In confirmation of this being the intended boundary 
of Palestine, there is reason to believe that from the 
earliest times, down to the subversion of the native 
Egyptian dynasties, Pelusium was the frontier town 
of Egypt.* <A few centuries later, it appears that 
Ptolemy I. carried the Egyptian frontier across the 
desert, and built Rhinocolura, in the vicinity of El 
Arish. Very soon, however, we find ‘the frontier 
again receded to its old locality, with the. addition 
only of the Mons Cassius, a little to the eastward, 
which was occupied by a garrison of Egyptian. Jews. 
And thus the matter seems to aah rested in. ices 
times. * . 

» © Jos..cont Apa ee @, . 82, on Ant, + x. ee, 
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Again, we find from Josephus*, that so far back as 
the time of Nebuchadnezzar, the frontier of Syria, 
that is, of Palestine,’ was held to extend across the 
desert to Pelusium. Though, as Pliny fixes the — 
Arabian or Idumean frontier at Ostracina in his time, 
it may be eeaamied: that Palestine had then receded 
to Rhinocohtra.: - 

Now, whatever. ttle: belonged to “Palestine i in the 
age of Abraham, was certainly transferred to that 
‘patriarch; and as history leads to the probability that 
the Pelusiac branch ofthe Nile was the boundary 
between Palestine and Egypt in his day, this certainly 
aids the condlusion in favour of that river. = '* 

Again, s6‘far-as the promise itself can be gathered 
from the actual extension of the Hebrew territory, 
‘Solomon’s conquest of the territory of the Idumeans 
‘and Amalekites, tends further to shew that the Nile 
was the boundary line. fg SAN 

On the other hand, the Gaza stream is so nearly 
parallel with Beersheba, that taken in connection 
withthe common Scripture expression, “from Dan 
to Beersheba,” we might almost be tempted, ex- 
cept for the flowing language of Isaiah, to fix the 
Sihor here; though an important objection would 
‘still remain, in the fact that a considerable tract -ef 
fertile country lies to the south of that rivulet. 

It would appear, however, that in different ages 
the‘intervening desert was regarded by both parties as 
‘disputed and border ground; each nation claiming or 
abandoning it in turn: And whether ‘the title of 
‘aati extended to ‘the’ Nile, which seems to me 


* Jos. ‘Ant. b.x.¢.6. os 
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most probable, or fell somewhere short of it, Pales- 
tine must always have been practically held to begin 
where the desert ended, and consequently in the neigh- 
bourhood of El Arish. The ‘‘ Torrens Egypti,” we 
may further conclude, came to be considered the boun- 
dary of Palestine in Roman times, when the several 
provinces of the empire were adjusted, and the district 
beyond that torrent was definitively assigned to the 
Idumean or Arabian tribes. 

On returning to England, I felt some surprise, to 
learn that the existence of this torrent was questioned 
by the noble author to whom I have more than 
once alluded. Lord Nugent was unable to find it; 
but he looked for it in the wrong direction. It 
passes, as I have already stated, to the north-east of 
El Arish, and not to the south-west, where he sought 
it. Its bed is a shallow Wady, coming down from the 
Eastern desert, and passing onward towards the sea. 
We did not follow it to the coast, but we particu- 
larly noticed its appearance in crossing; and though 
it was then dry, we observed that the bank on the 
Syrian side, which is the steepest, had the appear- 
ance of being broken by the recent passage of water. 
I can speak with greater confidence on this subject, 
as on reference to my own memorandum, and that 
of my companion, both of them made at the time, 
the same notice of the spot occurs. 

On the morning of the 6th of March, after taking 
leave of our friends in quarantine, we crossed this 
torrent, and entered the peculiar domain of King 
Solomon; the country differing but little at first from 
the desert, but gradually improving as we went on. 

Q 3 
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Our march was now over low, utidulating hills, which 
wére once the sheepwalks’ of the Hebrew patriarchs; 
and in ‘a line with the-sea, from which we were’ only 
separated by lofty moundsof sand. As'we advanced; 
the aspect of the country became more pleasant;. some 
patches ‘of cultivation appeared, and: the surface was 
variézated with anemones,’ marigolds, and. ‘other — 
flowers, mingled with ‘aromatic herbs, which, trod by 
the’ feet of the carnels, filled the air with perfume: 
We continued this route during the whole of the day; 
with no other incident than meeting a caravan of 
Turks, and putting up a covey of quails, until about 
five o’tlock in the afternoon, when we descended ‘into 
a pleasant vale, covered with greensward, and sprinkled 
with olives, the first we had seen for along time; 
while a creek of the sea which ran in from behind the 
sand-hills, gave a lake-like effect to the scene. Att 
the upper end of this vale formerly’ stvod the village 
of Sheik Zuide, which was destroyed by the French 
in their devastating retreat into Egypt, and of which 
nothing now remained but the tomb of the: sheik 
who bequeathed his name to the spot, with 4 burial 
ground, exhibiting vestiges of granite columns and 
ancient iagiabls out of wee the ome ae was 
erected, 7 eae 

In the vicinity of this edifice: we pitched our camp: 

The evening was lovely, and every: feature’ of the 
landscape stood out in aerial ‘pérspective; the creek, the 
sand-hills, the olives, the square tomb of the Sarton, sur- 
mounted by its cupola, a few palm- -trees just by, and 
our tents and people in’ the distance.’ Presently camve 
crawling towards us, a half-naked hermit or idiot, 
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who had: charge of the tomb, and. who..accompanied 
us into it. It contained nothing except the coffin 
of the. saint, covered with a faded green. canopy, and 
a, few beads.and simple Arab offerings;. one or two 
of. which we should have brought away, but for our 
maudlin attendant, whose vigilance was not to be 
_ baffled, and whose yell might have roused.a host of 
unseen: enemies to revenge the ‘sacrilege, We de- 
voted the remainder of this first day in Palestine, 
to. the labours: of the pencil, until the heavy dews 
obliged, us-at length to take refuge in the tents. 
Perhaps in that. sweet glowing sunset, our thoughts 
dwelt too little on the evidence which the Santon’s 
tomb afforded, of the departure of. Israel’s glory, and 
the triumph of superstition and error over a once 
happy and Christian land. In the morning, between 
seven and eight, we struck our tents, and at.the.end 
of about four hours, reached the plains of Raphia, the 
scene of the great battle between Antiochus the Great 
and Ptolemy. 1V.of Egypt. Two lone granite columns 
were still standing on & mound, and there was a deep 
and ancient well, built up with stone, and partly 
covered with marble columns. Two. hours more 
brought us oyer a sandy surface to the village of Khan 
Younas, the ancient Jenysus. It seemed a prosperous 
place, and was surrounded by gardens and corn-fields, 
enclosed. with hedges of the prickly pear, and very 
productive in fruit and grain. Here the cultivated 
region :begins, and the plough comes into. regular 
operation... ‘The. contrast..it. presented.to the desert 
was very: delightful; for.now the pomegranates, were 
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beginning to, bud, and the: figs to put forth their. . 
tender leaves... 

. In passing through, the vilagé; it aaa gee: Saas the 
high back of my. dromedary, a number of marble 
columns | and fragments in the court-yards attached to’ 
these rustic mansions. . On the other side of that. 
village,.,.lay. .a ‘fertile plains divided into meadows 
and .corn-fields,.where labourers were at work,;and. 
cattle were grazing. Shortly after, the village of Dair 
appeared on the coast to our,Jeft;.and a few: miles 
further, brought. us to El Wady. Gaza. Here was the 
bed.of the stream which by-some is supposed to be-the 
‘“xiver of Egypt.” ‘There-wag-a.ruined bridge to our 
right, but not sufficient water in the channel to’ hinder 
our crossing ;.and,. ascending @ rising ground shortly: 
after, we came. in sight of Gaza. .The view from thence 
was very besutial: lines of hills appeared before us, 
resembling the Apennines in miniature. Thesummit 
of one of them to our right, on which glitters the white 
mosque of. the sheik Esh Shafiz, is believed to be the 
spot.to which Samson carricd the gates of the old city. 
Immediately. in front, on a conical hill, rose the 
modern city, occupying the place of the old, with-its 
minarets, cupolas, and terraced ‘buildings, partially 
concealed by gardens of fruit trees, intermingled with 
feathery, palms. A girdle of hills, studded with olives, 
encircled the town, and rich olive ia re the | 
adjoining plain. | 

At; the, distance of a ails com the a we ene 
the quarantine guard encamped by the oad--side, 
and were immediately challenged by: them. ..As we 
were, apprised that a. short quarantine must be: per- 
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formed. here, we- ordered our tents to be pitched 
under a thick hedge of prickly pears, and hoped 
to be allowed to spend the following day, which was 
Sunday, on this green and quiet spot. In this, how- 
ever, we counted without our host.. Information 
meanwhile was sent up to the medical officer; and 
preparations were made for dinner. It was not long 
before the chief of the staff came galloping down 
with several attendants. He was a small, red-haired 
man, in the native costume, but reputed to be either 
a: Frenchman or a German. lighting in haste from 
his steed, he affected to be in high dudgeon at our 
pitching’ the tents without his permission. Then 
followed a long parley, the diplomatic part being 
managed, and I must confess very maladroitly, by 
myself. : At first he consented to our stopping’ to 
dinner; this was a point gained, and it led to an 
urgent request, that we might be permitted to remain 
where we were till the next morning. The evening 
would be far advanced, and the dews would be 
heavy; our situation could make very little difference 
to him; provided we were under proper surveillance. 
I.am bound to admit that he listened long to this rea- 
soning,and gave me full time to consider the real argu- 
ment that was wanting. But by the oddest mischance, 
It never.entered my mind until afterwards, to invite 
him to-dine with us, and pass the evening over a 
bottle of brandy. This was a capital omission. At 
length he lost all patience, suddenly broke off the 
discussion, rescinded the original permission to dine, 
spoke loudly of the impossibility of violating the 
law, gave some: peremptory directions in Arabic to 
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kis. attendants, jumped on his horse..and rode offj, 
declaring. that unless we immediately. —— a file. 
of soldiers should come down and compel us.. :.- : 
The. mistake now became apparent;:; but we was too 
late to think of 2 remedy... We were all exceedingly. 
vexed; Mahomet was half frantic, and appealed. to. 
his master to know whether we would suffer the din-: 
net to be spoiled, to please ‘a little Soorian doctor !’’. 

.“ Certainly, Mahomet,” I replied, ‘‘ we.-mast: obey 
the laws.” The answer proved a death-blow, | fear,: 
to my reputation. However, there was nothing else: 
to be done...‘ The orders were given to strike. . Pots 
and pans, and half-cooked provisions. were forthwith. 
bumdled together, with half pore tents ene — 
dered baggage. 4 

Arabs, dragomen, quarantine soldiers, aa deh 
vers and attendants were gesticulating and talking at 
the. top of their. voices; and an ill-conditioned cur 
anxious to join in the fray, rushed upon us. At this 
moment, out flew a sabre to cut down the dog, and 
out followed a pistol to yive additional emphasis to 
the action; but it was without the. least purpose. 
of ‘resistance, though the incident was afterwards 
construed, as we understood, into such an intention. 
In another instant, however, all was quiet.again. We 
accompanied the guard ‘silently, but with shouldered: 
arms, up the hill, the luggage following. We'soon: 
reached .:the-; Lazaretto, the gates opened ‘to: admit: 
us, then immediately closed again, and. behold us,.as 
Gal Blas. would. old at the ey of our: sas Ted~ 
haired: opponent.: | ug 

On reaching the sada, owe: we oo the 
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doctor’sequanimity restored. As he rightly judged’ 
that we should. decline the ordinary accommodation of 
the Lazaretto, ‘he now civilly offered us his own official 
apartment. This; it:is true, was nothing more. than 
an empty room with an earth-floor;. but one of our’ 
party who had suffered much from rheumatism, thought 
fit to accept it. The rest preferred their tents, and 
permission was given to erect them in the court-yard.. 

Lazarettos in the East have so infamous a repu- 
tation, that 1t was not to be wondered that we should 
feel extremely averse to enter their walls; but more 
especially in. a place where everybody knew the 
quarantine was a mere farce, kept up solely for the 
benefit of the officials. Within ourtent, however, we had 
little reason to complain, and the dinner had suffered 
less from removal than could have been peroneal 
empeoted. 

The.next day was the second Saideys in Lent, and 
a bright beautiful morning it appeared, though we 
were prisoners. After breakfast, and prayers. for the 
day, Mahomet came in to say, that the doctor now con-. 
sented ‘to our immediate discharge on payment of the 
usual fees; and to this we could have no objection. 
An Armenian scribe soon, therefore, made his appear- 
ance; the. doctor and his staff stood at:a respectful: 
distance, as though really afraid of .infection—the 
travellers came ‘forth from their tents, shewed their 
tongues, were: pronounced.clean, the teskerieh or: cer 
tificate:of health was made out-— the fees were paid—+. 
and ‘we ‘were once more at liberty to spread plague and: 
pestilence as far as we pleased GHeuaE the Ounniat 
dominions = | as 
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- While ‘preparations were making for our departure, 
we took a turn round the Lazaretto, The courts in 
which we were lodged, were surrounded by vaulted 
apartments, in a state of dilapidation, and half filled 
with rubbish. They led us into a larger court, 
which is the one usually occupied; and here we found 
camels and servants, with our old desert friends, 
the Turkish merchants, patiently waiting for the 
order of dismissal. Round this court were small 
vaulted cells, entirely bare, but in several instances 
having boarded floors. Below, were ranges of 
vaults originally occupied by the garrison, but 
now utterly ruined; and above were the handsomer 
buildings of the citadel, including the Governor’s 
Seraglio; and the residence of the health officers. 
This dismantled fortress, exhibiting the architecture 
of different ages, with its red Turkish flag floating 
from the loftiest tower, had once been a stronghold of 
the Knights Templars. And the views from its time- 
worn battlements were so charming, that desirous as 
we were on the whole to depart, we felt some regret 
at quitting them. The gardens all round were bloom- 
ing, the Seraglio walls were gay with the blossoms of 
spring; and the wooded hills, covered with a mingled 
European and Asiatic vegetation, looked delightfully 
green and refreshing. 

It.was agreed that we should proceed to a station 
on the open plain, at the distance of a few miles from 
the city,.and there spend the remainder of the day. 
The camels were accordingly sent on, while we walked 
round the town. . Passing over the ramparts destroyed 
by Bonaparte, our first object was to see Samson’s 
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Gateway. Its position, looking towards ‘Hebron, ‘ac- 
cords well enough with the tradition; put. it is 
evident that the oldest portions of the building are 
of Roman construction. A little. beyond, is shewn 
the Temple of Dagon. It is.a circular ruin -of 
granite columns, all: lying huddled together,:.and 
equally exhibiting marks of a Roman origin. From 
thence, passing through dirty narrow streets, shaded. 
by awnings of palm branches, and then through 
the bazaars, which were crowded with . customers, we 
came to the principal mosque, once a Christian church, 
and supposed to have been built in the reign of the Em- 
peror Arcadius. Wecontented ourselves with looking 
in at the grand entrance, from whence we could plainly 
discern its general form, while our friend, F., putting on 
a pair of slippers, more carefully examined the interior. 
Almost everywhere in the town, and the surrounding 
gardens, we observed quantities of granite and marble 
columns, and other ancient materials, some of which 
were built into the walls, and others scattered about; 
but no ancient edifices were standing, so far:as we 
could perceive, except the church. In. the course of 
our walk, an instance occurred. of the superstitious 
dread generally felt in the East of the. Evil Eye. 
Whatever object is regarded by a stranger with unué 
sual interest, is supposed to be under a spell. . Qne 
of our party happening to admire a remarkably hand- 
some child, an old man who was leading it, instantly 
took the alarm, seized the child’s clothes, shook them 
violently, and spit on the ground; but being charged 
with a wish to break the charm, he seemed seed: 


and denied it. 
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«Gaga, from ite -looal position, -has..always been a 
place..of great. interest, and. the scene of -heroic.ex, 
ploits, celebrated alike in sacred and profane. histary. 
It.-has sustained : many sieges, attended. with unusual 
horrors; and though no longer a “strong city,” isis 
still. a ‘very. pleasant one,” retaining in connection 
with. the desert traffic,.some portion of its ancient 
commercial activity. 

We first read of it as one of the five cities of 
the Philistine confederation. It formed a part of the 
Promised Land, but though several times conquered, 
it was never permanently held by the Hebrews. To- 
wards the close of the Hebrew monarchy, it became 
the subject of various awful denunciations, each of 
which was accomplished in its turn. The prophecies 
of Amos, Jeremiah, and Zephaniah* being probably 
fulfilled during the wars between the Assyrian and 
Egyptian powers; and that of Zechariah,t it may 
be presumed, in consequence of its resistance to the 
arms of Alexander the Great. In that dreadful siege 
and destruction, the final stroke seems to have been 
inflicted, and the diadem passed away. From 
thenceforth ‘“‘ the king perished from among them,” 
and Gaza was reduced to the condition of a Greek 
colony. 

Many subsequent sieges and conflicts did it sustain. 
in the struggle which ensued between Egyptian and 
Syrian dynasties, as well as during the Maccabean 
wars; but though it recovered and retained much of 
its importance long after these fearful punishments 


* Amos I—6. Jeremiah xlvii. 8. Zephaniah ii. 4, 
f¢ Zechariah, ix. 5. 
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had been ‘inflicted, it seems nevér to have regained its 
independence. In Roman times, it became a consider- 
able Christian city; and during the Crusades, it was 
alternately occupied by Moslem and Christian forces. 
At one time it was held by our own King Richard, 
and entrusted by him to the keeping of the Knights 
Templars, from whom, however, it was retaken by 
Saladin, and finally subjected to the Moslem yoke. 


CHAPTER XXXI. 


THE. PHILISTINE PLAINS.—BIR ETHNEIT.—ASKE- 
LON.—-ASHDOD.—YEBNE.— EKRON.—ORIENTAL 
SORICOLTURE. 


Ow. jee Gaza, our course lay directly up the siigs 
yale; which is enclosed on every side, except the 
south, by hills. The vale was covered with venerable 
trees; and a road winding through them, gave it the 
aspect of a park. Over the hills to the left, at the 
distance of.a mile, was the ancient port; but , the 
sea was not visible. Slowly pursuing our way 
through | this umbrageous scenery, we at length 
reached a gap to the north, and found ourselves in 
the open plain of the Philistines. Here the labours 
of the husbandman were actively going on, and the 
pastures were covered with cattle. The dry bed of 
a.torrent. traversed this country, and ran at the foot 
of sand. hills towards the coast. We followed this 
channel for some distance, and then crossing it, about 
two o’clock, pitched our tents near the village of Bir 
Ethneit. After reading the afternoon service, we 
took a silent walk over the meadows to a rocky knoll, 
which commanded the whole landscape. 

We were now at the southern extremity of that 
vast tract which extends, under different names, as far 
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as Mount Carmel, and lies between the mountains and 
the sea. Itis by no means an absolute level, being 
intersected by occasional wadies, descending from 
the mountains, and by low hills, which run in a 
direction from north to south. The northern por- 
tion, as far as Er Ramleh, was the ancient Sharon. 
Then came the plain of Shafilah; and the district in 
which we now were was peculiarly the add 
land. 

In crossing the Wady el Gaza, we had left Beer- 
sheba at the distance of between 20 and 30 miles to 
our right, the probable site of Gerar at about half’ that 
distance in the same direction, and Ziklag nomen nore 
between the two. 

Our position was about seven miles north of Gaza. 
The celebrated city of Eleutheropolis, whose site is 
now known by the name of Beit Jibrin, was at 
the distance of about 20 miles to the north-east. 
Nearly half-way between us and that city, was a nt 
still known by the name of Um Lakish; having, I 
think, good reason to be considered as the ancient 
Lachish. At less than an hour’s distancé :from this 
last spot was Ajlan, probably the ancient Eglon; ‘and 
in the same line, between Eleutheropolis and Gaza, 
according to St. Jerome, though the distance is ‘not’ 
certain, stood Gath, another of the ua cities the 
Philistine league. id 

Our encampment -was in the alley of Simin; 
and tradition identifies this valley and’ torrent’ “witht 
the valley and brook of Eshcol.: - fam: aware -thiat 
this tradition is controverted ; ‘but’ it’ doesnot appear 
to me to be so palpably -erroneotis;-as sottie’ pretend?” ’ 
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’ If the ‘Hebrew spies went up, for instance, by the 
mountain of Hebron, to search out the land, it is 
probable they would: return :in this: direction. It is 
further probable that they would gather of the mpe 
fruit towards the close of their journey, rather. than 
at its commencement. The valley of Simsim, more- 
over, is not so far distant from Hebron, as to create 
an improbability that Abrahain’s friend might have 
had a vineyard here; supposing the name of : the 
place, which, beside, 1s not certain, to be derived 
from that: individual. | 

Our station this fine Sunday evening was truly 
delightful. If ever the opening year might be seen 
to advantage, it was in such a country, We could 
almost fancy the voice of the Hebrew melodist, 
chanting to his lyre—‘‘ Who is this that cometh up 
from the wilderness, leaning on his beloved? Rise 
up, my love, my fair one, and come away. For lo! 
the winter is past, the rain is over and gone; the 
flowers appear on the earth, the time of the singing 
of birds is come; and the voice of the turtle is heard 
in our land. The fig tree putteth forth her green 
figs; and the vines with the tender grape give a 
good smell. Arise, my nov may fair one and come 
sh | 

' There was s scarcely an allusion in this sacred: sees 

to which an observant traveller might not respond. 
The plains and the gardens of Bir Ethneit were 
breaking out into leaf and flower. The pomegranate 
and the fig were in the gardens—anemones, tulips, 
irises; lilies, jonquils, ranunculuses, marigolds, and 
chrysanthemums were purpling, and gilding, and 
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whitening the plains; the .air was, fragrant with wild 
thyme, southern-wood, and other aromatic plants; the 
stem of a wild vine was twining over the rock on which 
we stood. Lowing herds.of kine, and flocks. of sheep, 
were scattered around; and the turtle was still a spring 
visitor. Then at a-short distance from us, under the 
shadow of a lone tree, was a more numerous caravan 
of native travellers. It required only the sacred calm 
of the soul to make it a land of Beulah. On leaving 
this rocky knoll we returned through the village, to 
behold a miserable contrast of mud huts, inhabited 
by wretched peasants, and crumbling walls, alive with 
lizards, the largest and the ugliest we had seen; while 
savage dogs lay in ambush at every corner, and aa 
to pounce on all intruders. 

During the night our rest was sadly disturbed by 
the noise of jackals, coming forth to plunder, and 
filling the air with their dolesome cries.. Long before. 
daylight the great caravan broke up, and passed us 
with the usual clamour and confusion; and our last 
chance of sleep was destroyed by the return of the 
jackals, who united in a general howl, which. was. 
answered by a growl of defiance from all the dogs in 
the village. Mahomet might well say, “ plenty. of 
foxes—plenty of foxes, sir, in this country;” for the 
jackals, no doubt, were of the breed of those ancient 
foxes, who payed so notable a pert in the saci ia} 
Samson. 

On leaving Gaza I felt strongly deposed to. vary 
the route, and go up to Jerusalem by way of Hebron; 
but the sheiks assuring us that it was impossible— 
though, to say the truth, I did not then believe them, 
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and our companions not coinciding with me in this 
suggestion—the. project. was abandoned. ..: It was not 
till we reached Jerusalem that we learned the. real 
state of the country, and found that. it would be.neces- 
sary to. abandon all hope of. visiting Hebron. 

The. village of Yebne being fixed for our station.on 
the following night, and our intention. being to. visit 
Askelon on our way, we started about half-past seven 
o'clock: toek:the direct track across the plain fora 
couple of hours (followed by a dog from Gaza, who 
attached: himself to our friend, Captain W.);..and then 
sending on the baggage, struck to:the left, continuing 
our march for one or two hours more, until we reached 
the’ sand hills on the coast... Ascending these, and 
leaving the remains.of.an ancient watch-tower ona 
summit to the nght, we dropped into a fertile. vale, 
which was traversed by a small .running stream,.and 
laid out in gardens and orchards. Above the foliage 
appeared the-lofty ramparts, walls, and towers. of 
Askelon, taking a semi-circular course, and ending 
with the sea-cliff on either side. 

The approach was through an ancient. scien 
and. beneath several. magnificent sycamores, which 
overshadowed the. tomb or eae of. .a moskem 
saint. | 
We entered the city = a breach! in .the alle 
and over the site, it is probable, of one of the prin- 
cipal gates. ‘The walls were of hewn stone, and.of 
enormous thickness: fanked at intervals with towers; 
ahd though dismastled):yet in many places retaining 
‘their original .-alfitadei'.Immediately. .within,,,the 
mdund begins “to::sink, eo. a6-.to form a vaat, aalto: 
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which is strewed over with “ruins; and among 
them are flounshing gerdens; bead every! wagant 
space. Tanta gh 

Here, again, was a etriking contrast: between the 
perishing works of man and the enduring ‘vigour of 
Nature. Nature, ever prolific; ever repairing’ her 
losses, moves in an endless cycle, and dissolves only 
to re-combine; while the works of man, like so:many 
infringements of her eternal law— aim: at a. = 
petuity which they never attain. 

Nothing now appears but enone fea The 
temple, sacred to the Phenician Venus, whose public 
worship, according to Herodotus, was first established 
here; the Herodian palace, colonnades, baths, theatres, 
churches, chapels, convents, were all involved. m one 
general ruin. In the midst of these, peaches, pome- 
granates, apricots, and figs were blooming; the fruit 
of the peaches being remarkably abundant. Scattered 
round were columns of marble and. granite, both grey 
and red, of great: size and beauty; and‘huge blocks, 
with vast accumulations of masonry, marked the: site 
of the principal buildings. An: Arab. now made his 
appearance, and conducted us first to. the remains. of 
the ancient convent overhanging the sea, of which .a 
considerable portion lies below on the beach. Then 
to a Christian church, which some years before had 
been cleared as a temporary residence for Lady Hester 
Stanhope. The floor was almost perfect; the position 
of the white marble columns which’ once supported 
the roof, could be easily traced; and a fleur-de-lis 
painted in fresco on the wall, still told the story of 
crusading times. I was somewhat surprised to find 
oe " 
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from our Arab. conductor, - that no: statates <r: CONS: } 
arecever discovered :here..: But: the: strangest, fact.1, ! 
that these. luxurious gardens, so. ‘eligible. ASB: TeSie: 
dence for the husbandman,' do not.¢ontain a-éingle : 
human habitation... The gardeners of Askelan are :an. 
_ Arab tribe, consisting of about one hundred and twenty-, 
five persons, under two sheiks, who have been settled: 
in the neighbourhood above. two centuries, Believing. ° 
the place to be haunted, they have erected their own’ 
village, which is called Edjoura, on a hill to the north,. 
at the distance .of about half a mile from ‘the. ruing,” 
Askelon was one of the strong cities of Philistia,:; 
standing in the lot of Judah,. but, except. .at:short.. 
intervals, always held by the.:Philistines, In. the’: 
wars between Egypt and. Assyria, it doubtlesa, hazed: 
the: fate of other Phenician cities; and was; in all- 
probability, stripped of its original. inhabitants by - 
Nebuchadnezzar. It appears to have made. ao résig+: 
tance to Alexander, at the period of the destruction - 
of ‘Tyre and Gaza; and to this period I am. disposed to: 
assign the prophecy of Zechariah,* who. foretold. isg:| 
peculiar fate, as compared with that;,of Gaza. .-:-In'} 
Alexander's time, it had prehably not.recovered from: 
the Assyrian overthrow; but it shortly after regained: 
much: of. its ancient importance, which it seems, to); 
have retained henceforth by. a timely. eee toz, 
other conquerors. 

Askelon. was the pails: of the celebrated. bon 
Semiramis, and of Herod the Great, . - whom it Wasi” 
aderned with regal magnificence. . . 

ag ‘Chriatian, -times,: aches asian  eepa: 
See cee ge ee igen ; *Kochariah {x.'3; RAS ee mages i oy! 
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city, until ‘the: Arab invasion: :::[t:then:‘became the. 
birth-place of several: ertinient Mahommedans, and acs: 
quired the title of the ¢ Bride: of Syria.” During the: 
Crusades, it: underwent the: fortune: of “war, being: 
alternately: occupied by the: contending: patties. It: 
was at length dismantled, by.-virtue: of:a convention 
between Saladin and: Richard: Geur de Lion; and: 
was finally destroyed by the Sultan Bibars, im alo. 
1270, when ‘its port wus filled up;:in order to prevent : 
all further attempts on the part:-of -the: crusaders: : 
Since then. its desolation has:remained: complete, and: 
it still presents the striking ‘coincidence: of :a ‘city’ 
without inhabitants; while its. confederate, Gaza,» 
flourishes without a king. ‘We bade. “farewell 
these remarkable ruins; and/from: the summit of the - 
sand hills, shaped our course over a high undulating - 
country northward, passing by the: village of. El. 
Migdol, which is surrounded by Olive groves; till, -at’ 
the end of two hours more,’ we- reached ‘ Esdood. 
Esdood is the ancient Ashdod, another of the great 
Philistine cities, celebrated for its Dagon worship, and 
the miracles that here attended ‘the captive Ark. It: 
is now nothing more than a ‘poor mud village, stand-' 
ing on a bare hill, relieved only by: a: few: olives; and - 
remarkable for nothing -else: than: the. number’ of - 
its ‘scorpions.. Notwithstanding the’ strength of ‘its’ 
position, it was repeatedly taken by ite enemies: © It: : 
was-stormed: by the Assyrians iti‘the reign of Heze- 
kiahy who also dismantled it: - According to. Herodo-’ 
tus, it fell before the arms of: ‘Pearntmiticue, ‘king’ of » 
Epypt,-after a:siege of'twenty-nine:-years..The same 
fate happened more thanzonce.in the Maccabean wars, 
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and. it-was-ultimately burned with its: idols, by, the 
brothers Jonathen and Simon. Again,it was rebuilt 
by the. Roman general Gabinius;. but.at. present, it 
exhibits no remains of antiquity, except a few. rine 
ments-of columns and some.relies of. pottery. . 

From that elevated tract the views were uncom- 
monly fing across the Philistine plain, to the. moun- 
tains of Judah and Ephraim; and the defile through 
which we were afterwards to ascend to Jerusalem:was 
visible. -.As I. looked. on that lofty, purple range, 
consecrated. toso many sacred recollections, I thought 
of the delectable mountains,. and called..to mind .the 
language of the royal: exile, who exclaimed. with, the 
same prospect before him, “I will Jift, up my eyes .to 
the hills from whence cometh. my help; my, help 
cometh from the Lord, which; made. nate and 
earth,” 

From. Esdood we. : Aesended ‘once. more 9 the 
Slgin. and between five and six o’clock reached 
‘Yebne,.a village standing on the top of a conical 
Ail, with a: prettily wooded range beyond it. In a 
meadow at the foot, and near the channel of, the little 
river El::-Bubin, .we found. our camels. and. bagusee 
arrived, and the tents ready foy our reception... +. 
yi (Lhejancient name. of this. village-was Jabneh ; once 
z aay of considerable importance, and captured from 
‘the Philistines by King Uzzieh. In later.times it was 
known by the name.of Jamnia, and ‘became the scene 
of frequent. . ‘eanguinary conflicts during the wars. of 
the Maccabees; .in: one of which... singular. incident 
-oecurred, throwing light.on the. corrupted. faith.of.t the 
Jews of those: days, who having: discovered ; heathen 
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idols on the bodies of many of their slain comrades, 
‘collected money and sent it up to the temple to be 
laid out in prayers and offerings for the ‘souls of the 
departed. * In'the reign of Caligula, it was one ofthe 
most populous cities of Judea, and principally inhabited 
by Jews; and even before the destruction: of: Jerusa- 
fem, it had become the seat of a great. Sanhedrim, _ 
a celebrated Rabbinical academy.’ | 

‘Like other Philistine villages; Yebne is shine 
more than an irregular cluster of clay-built houses, 
whose flat roofs are formed of poles and branches 
plastered over; but its elevated position, with the 
remains of several ancient towers, and a few olives 
and palms feathering the heights, give it altogether a 
“very picturesque appearance. The furrowed and 
‘broken surface of the hill, is now cultivated; but the 
sites of ancient edifices are visible, and cisterns and 
wells in the surrounding gardens shew that it’ was 
plentifully supplied with water. Its . inhabitants 
have the reputation, and so far as we could judge, 
deservedly enough, of bene remarkably hostile to 
‘Christians. 

Inthe paaipanhes of the Arab- camps in ‘the 
desert, we seldom had difficulty in procuring milk. and 
other little accommodations; but though such things 
abourid at Yebne, no price would induce the inhabit- 
‘ants to’supply them. In the course of the evening 
Captain W. and I walked: up the ‘hill to-survey the 
rains. The principal building appears.to have formed 
“part of ‘a Christian church of Roman ‘times;' while 
‘pther' niasses probably belonged to the Crusaders’ for- 
“treks: of Thelin: --On eritering the tower-of the church, 


we were soon surrounded by 2 crowd‘of these moderir 
Philistines, whose character and conduct rendered them 
by no means agreeable company. But as we kept our 
hands on the hilts of our pistols, and indicated a deter- 
mination to submit to no as Kae) ack nilowed us 
to depart unmolested. 

The river El] Rubin, on the left bank of which j our 
camp was pitched, comes down the vale of Surar, and 
after a course of a few miles, falls into the sea. At a 
little distance from us, was an ancient stone bridge of 
massive proportions, and considerable width; the 
arches being pointed, and not Roman, as stated by: 
former travellers. ‘On an eminence on the ‘eastern 
side, was the tomb of El Rubin, : himeelf’ 2° Moslem’ 
saint, whom some ‘hold to be the same ‘with the: 
patriarch Reuben. : 

But a higher interest belongs to this acenbaes 
hood. Among the hills, at the distance of about 
twelve miles, stood the ancient Zorah, where Samson 
was born. Only a few milcs to the south of Zorah, 
was Ain Shems, possibly the site of Bethshemesh. 
Somewhat nearer to us was Tibneh, the probable’ site. 
of Timnath; ‘and still nearcr was Eshtyeh, the proba-’ 
ble Eshtaol. ‘Within three or four miles of us, beyond 
a line of low hills, was the village of Akir, occupying, 
there is little doubt, the site of the ancient Ekron. 
Up that winding vale went the Ark of the Hebrews 
on its way“to Bethshemesh; and beyond those hills 
again, were the ‘vineyards and corn-fields, fired by 
Samson in revenge for the loss of his Timnath bride: 
And somewhere, also, in this same vale, fortherly 
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known by the name of Sorek, must, have dwelt. the 
acing Dalilah. ak ee 
MS _einniie that Philistian aa 
Whose honey’d breath betray’d,” 7 
her Hebrew. lover to captivity and death. 

The occupation of the people of Yebne and the 
other villages of the plain, is, as it ever must have 
been, chiefly agricultural—though the vine is now, 
from religious motives, discouraged. Large flocks of 
sheep of the large-tailed breed, and goats, with nu- 
merous herds, brouse the meadows; and tillage, such 
as it is, and such in quality as it seems ever to have 
been, was still going on. Nothing can be more pri- 
mitive than the Philistine plough, formed of a rude 
piece of wood pointed with iron, and attached to a 
short upright handle, which the labourer holds in one 
hand, while he urges the cattle with a pole in the 
other. It is usually drawn (as from Samson’s simile, 
we may conclude it was in. his days) by a couple of 
small bullocks, or heifers; though I think that more 
than once, we saw a bullock and a donkey “ unequally” 
yoked together. And the peasant commonly carries 
for his personal security, in addition to his agricultural 
implements, a knife and a gun. The river Rubin is 
stated by Volney, to be the only stream in these 
plains which never dries in summer. My impression 
is, that when we were there, there was no running 
water; certainly there was but very little, though 
this was immediately after the spring rains; but the 
width and. depth of the channel, and the length of 
the bridge, shewed that in some seasons, considerable 
floods descend. 
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1 Ut.is: om! these: periodical rains, therefore; and the 
heavy night dews, that the agriculture of . this region 
mainly'depends. The extreme fertility of the plam 
is’ matter of astonishment. to every traveller; and 
wherever: the rapid torrent has worn its. way; itreveals 
un extraordinary depth and richness of soil. . 

+ 80.enormous are the bulbs of the squills or lilfes, 
aH ao stiff and strong the growth of the thistles, with 
which whole tracts-are covered, that the husbandman, 
with. his: feeble instrument, prudently avoids them, 
and. pees ony in eo where the surface ig 
most free. 

- Jt raust ” —— in mind, ower: that the thistle 
iret is not.the mean and offensive weed of our own 
climate; buta stately plant six feet high, striped, and 
handsome—the ‘holy thistle;” the stem of which 
the Arab often plucks, and eats as he passes along. 

How often, in passing over this fine country, did we 
deplore the short-sighted and intolerant policy of its 
rulers, which suffers such great national resources to 
run to waste. For it is to the uncertain tenure of 
the land, and the cruel exactions practised on the 
tenants, much more than to the scantiness of the 
population, that this misfortune may be traced. In 
the hill country, the case is materially better, for there 
- the estates are often held in fee-simple, by persons of 
property, and with less of oppression on the part of 
the government; the result of which is very apparent 
in the pains and expence bestowed on very inferior 
soils, and the abundant compensation which follows. — 

Yet, notwithstanding this drawback in the plains, 
considerable tracts were under cultivation; and fine 
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crops of wheat and barley were: growing’ by the side 
of luxuriant and well-stocked meadows~——-so that even 
now the language of the Psalmist might often be 
adopted, and the husbandman could still exclaim, ‘The 
pastures are clothed with flocks, the valleys are covered 
over with corn: they shout for joy, they also sing.” 
The night was again disturbed by the jackals; and 
we started m the morning for Ramleh, not much re- 
freshed, about seven o'clock. Our track passed for 
some distance over the same rich ground, encumbered, 
as it seemed, with its own spontaneous productions. 
Approaching Ramleh by a slight ascent, the :soil 
became more sandy, and before mid-day, the city 
appeared on rising ground, with its minarets and 
domes.. The remainder of our journey lay through 
fine olive groves, and extensive fields of tobacco; and 
corn already in the ear. cm Rue 
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_ CHAPTER XXXII. 


RAMLEH. — DISMISSAL OF ARABS. —NIGHT ALARM. 
—THE ANCIENT ARIMATHEA. — DEPARTURE. = 
EL KUBAB. —- LADRON. —NICOPOLIS —WADY ALI. 

- —THE DEFILES. —SARUS. —KURYET EL ENAB. 
KIRJ ATH- “J EARIM. —KULLONIEH. — JERUSALEM. 


‘WE pitchéd our tent in a plain to the east, having 
‘a gentle hill to the north, on which were the ruins 
of a Gothic building, commanding a fine view of 
“Ramileh, and more fully disclosing its elevated posi- 
tion. It is from this spot the sketch was taken, which 
‘illustrates my argument in favour of its identity with 
the ancient Arimathea. 

Ramleh stands on one of those broad swells which 
intersect the plain, surrounded by gardens, hedged in 
with prickly pears of a gigantic size. Sycamores are 
here intermixed with a great variety of fruit-trees, 
and’ a “few palms spread their plumy foliage above 
‘the. mosques and other buildings. So soon as our 
arrangements : were complete in the camp, we walked 
“up the hill, to inspect the town. The houses are 
“substantial and well-built, ‘and the population amounts 
"te abotit'$000. We first went to the Latin convent, 
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and were kindly received by one of the brothers 
of the Franciscan order, who shewed us through the 
apartments usually occupied by strangers; and 
entertained us with a conversation, not remarkable, it 
must be confessed, for charity to the other Christian 
sects in the neighbourhood, who are chiefly Greeks 
and Armenians. 

From thence we went to the Martyr’s Tower, which 
occupies higher ground, and stands at.a short distance 
from the town, in a rectangular enclosure of ruined 
buildings, the eastern and southern sides of which 
are the most entire. 

Beneath this area are extensive vaults or crypts, 
supported on arches of solid masonry, whose original 

use has been the subject of much undecided con- 
troversy. A Christian legend ascribes them toa 
church formerly dedicated to the forty martyrs of 

‘Sebaste, in Armenia, whose tombs these crypts are 
supposed to be. This tradition is rather confirmed 
than refuted, in my opinion, by the Mahommedan ver- 
sion, which makes it the burial place of forty Moslem 
saints, the one legend being in all probability a sub- 
stitute for the other. _ 

The present tower is certainly a Mahommedan edifice, 
and of a very elegant construction. Its height is about 
120 feet. An Arabic inscription over the door gives 
it the date of a.H.710, corresponding to A.D. 1310; 
and the testimony of the. Arab writers of the 15th 
century, proves that it was the work of. the Khalit 
Nasir Mohammed Ibn Kalawan., Other. inscriptions 
import, that after the crusades,the Moslems, built 
three mosques. and two saints’ - chapels, within the 
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quadrangle, which are now. destroyed, . ,But.there,.is 
nothing, that 1am aware of, to disprove the suthen- 
ticity of the Christian legend, 

After visiting the crypts, which at some period m may, 
have been used as magazines, we ascended the tower, 
the view. from which is one of the finest in Palestine. 
To the east, at the distance of about eight or ten 
miles, over a champaign country, were seen the 
mountains of Judah: to the west, at about the same 
distance, across a cultivated district, appeared the 
blue waves of the Mediterranean, the brow of a hill 
concealing the city of Jaffa, which was the ancient 
Joppa: to the north, and also to the south, was a vast 
wood of olives, out of which, at the distance of 
three miles northward, rose the White Minaret.of the 
village of Ludd, the ancient Lydda, both places being 
remarkable, in Holy Writ, for the miracles there 
performed. But Lydda has an additional interest to 
the: English traveller, as the reputed birth-place of 
St.-George, and the place likewise of his burial; and - 
the whole of this wide, fertile, beautiful. tract, wag. 
comprised in the ancient and celebrated. Pin of. 
Sharon. | 

We had. now reached the termination sf our, deen 
contract, which was to end at. Ramleh; and though 
no accident had befallen us, nor had any serious cause 
wig it arisen amongst our Arab attendants, who. 
were, on the contrary, very inoffensive and obliging, 
yet we were not sorry to part with them, and. exchange. 
the tedious motion of the. camels, for the improved. 
pace,.as we rather too fondly hoped, of Arab horses, . 

: Ehas wag-a memorable evening .on many is 
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There were heavy scores to be settled, rewards to be 
given, bapgagé to be got rid of, and fresh bargains to 
be made for our journey to Jerusalem. From all this we 
naturally expected much trouble, and probably not a 
little dissatisfaction: but we were determined to part 
in peace, and submit, with a good grace, to all neces- 
sary sacrifices. For the articles we were obliged to 
leave behind, we, of course, obtained almost nothing; 
while for others to be purchased we paid, equally of 
course, more than the market price. Our friends ‘in 
the neighbouring tents possibly conducted their affkirs 
better than we did. 

At length came the hour of taking ia. ma a3 
this was to be an affair of state, it was reserved until 
after dinner, when Mahomet assumed his station by 
our side as treasurer, and the sheiks and attendants 
were summoned. On entering the tent, they took 
off their shoes, made their obeisance, and ranged 
themselves before us. Each one received his due, 
with a corresponding backshish, which I am bound 
to say, appeared for once to give satisfaction. On 
retiring, they kissed hands, bowed, and respectfully 
backed out of the tent. Young Benjamin was then 
ordered to appear, and Mahomet announced, that 
in consideration of personal services, a further gra- 
tuity was allotted him. All the Arabs had ex- 
pressed their gratitude, but at the sight of the 
golden gazees, I never saw a youthful countenance 
more overcome with joy than poor Benjamin’s. He 
sprang forward, pressed my hand to his lps, and 
poured out his fullest: acknowledgments. The sheiks 
and their attendants now retired, to smoke their last 
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noises we afterwards heard in the camp, I rather fear 
that their hilarity did not pass off without some 
violation of the abstinence enjoined by the prophet... 

The neighbourhood of Ramleh has always been 
notorious for plunderers, who descend from the moun- 
tains, and sometimes commit depredations even in the 
gardens. Hitherto we had known nothing of these 
things except by hearsay; but this night we were 
roused from our sleep by the report of a musket,. 
which. gave the alarm of a robber in the camp. Al- 
most immediately after, I heard the voice of Mahomet 
exclaiming: “Fire, sir, fire! he has passed behind 
your tent.” I jumped up, lifted the valance. and 
fired. The welkin rang loud with the heavy charge, 
and all was silent again—but I had no wish to hit 
the rascal, and his heels soon carried him beyond the 
reach of gunpowder. 

Before we bid adieu to Bamleh, it may be well to 
examine a question mooted by a traveller of great 
and. deserved reputation. Until very recently, the 
identity of Ramlch with the ancient Arimathea was 
generally acknowledged; but Dr. Robinson, the author 
of the ‘‘ Biblical Researches,” has seen reason to con- 
trovert that opinion. 

Those who have carefully read that ork 
and travelled over the ground so well described by 
him, will readily acknowledge his judgment in all 
points which do not come within the sphere of any 
peculiar prejudice. We were now, however, approach- 
ing a region in which, notwithstanding.all our respect 
for his talent, it became more necessary than we were 
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at first aware = ‘to adopt: hiss" conclusions with 
caution. © | 

_ I will endeavour to state dimen fairly. The 
chief objections urged by Dr. Robinson * to the re- 
ceived opinion respecting Ramleh, are the following: 

“1. That “Er Ramleh” and “Ramah” or Arimathea, 
are not synonymous names, nor etymologically the 
same. 2. That certain of the early pilgrims made no 
mention of this locality. 3. That Ramah or Arima- 
thea, being in the Thamnitic region, lay much more 
probably to the east of Lydda, than to the south-west, 
which isthe position of Er Ramleh. 4. That William 
of Tyre expressly rejects this identity, and adopts the 
expressed’ opinion of the Arabian writers, that the 
city of Ramleh was founded by Mahommedan princes. 

Dr. Robinson, however, admits that Ramah must 
have been somewhere near Lydda; that the tradition 
from the 12th century downward, is in favour of the 
received opinion; and that Christian churches existed 
in Ramleh previously to the Crusades. — 

To Dr. Robinson’s objections, I offer the following 
replies. Admitting Ist, that “‘ Ramleh” and “Ramah” 
have a different meaning, the latter designating “an 
elevation,” and the former “sand,” yet both these 
descriptions equally apply to the same spot; nor is 
there anything uncommon in a site varying its name. 
Admitting 2ndly, the total silence of the earliest pil- 
grims on the subject, yet as the real Ramah could not 
be far off, it rather argues an indifference to the sub- 
ject, than a doubt of any particular locality; for the 
objecti on if available at all, must shew that no Ramah 

‘Biblical Researches, vol. iii. ‘p- 41 et. seq. 
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existed in that: region: Admitting, Brdly, that Ramah: 
was ‘in the Thamnitic region, 'the actual boundaries of: 
that region are unknown; ‘and’ the territorial divisions: 
in Palestine have always been too: complicated and - 
irregular, to allow of a conjecture founded ‘on such’ 
premises, having any great weight in such discusstons.’ 
But, finally, Dr. Robinson mistakes in supposing:: 
that William of Tyre expressly rejects this idenity,.. 
and adopts the opinion that Ramleh was first founded: 
by Mahommedan princes. His own language -is. 
simply this, in reference to the place, “ Aujus antiquum. 
nomen non reperi,” which so far from denying the pre- 
vious’ existence of a site, merely expresses:a want of. 
conviction as to its previous name. Moreover, the con- 
clusion of the Arabian writers, as to the first foundmg: 
ofa city there by Mahommedan princes, is not quoted: 
by him as his own, which would indeed be inconsistent: 
with what he had just said, but merely as & common 
opinion, “ frequens habet opinio,” of those times.* 
To sum up the arguments on the affirmative side— 
we have the admitted proximity to Lydda, and the. 
tradition running back to the twelfth century, and: 
only doubted, not denied, by William of Tyre, with: 
this rmportant addition, that Christian churches -exs. 
isted there before the Crusades; and almost certainly,, 
therefore, before the Arab invasion; a circumstance: 
which, in connection with the law of Omar, prohibiting: 
the building of new churches, is nearly conclusive, im: 
my opinion, of the question; for: what other holy: 
sttes existed near to Lydda except Nob and Ramah? 
Bat- to: these probabilities we may ‘further add: any 
" !. @ William of Tyre x. 17. 
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inference. from: the - nerrative of. Paula’s journey,.. 
as given by St. Jerome.* .The route of that. 
lady ran, it seems, from Antipatris to Lydda;._ from, 
Lydda to Arimathea; from Arimathea to Nob; from 
Nob. to Joppa; and from Joppa, “repetito itinere,” to 
Nicopolis. Now if Arimathea or Ramah was on the 
site of Ramleh, from whence she proceeded to Joppa, 
the force of the expression, ‘‘ repetito itinere,” ‘‘ re- 
tracing her steps,’—-nowhere else, I believe, to be 
found in the narrative—would be plain, since in pro- . 
ceeding from Joppa to Nicopolis, she must have 
retraced her steps to Ramleh; whereas if Ramah. 
lay to the east of Lydda, and nearer to the mountains, - 
the significance of the expression is lost; and the 
journey moreover must have been needlessly circuitous. 
For these reasons, I adhere to the received opinion, 
that Ramah and Ramleh are identical. | 

- Before sunrise, the whole party was again in motion. 
Mahomet had already disposed of our desert luggage 
at a. ridiculous price, and reserved such things only 
as might be required for our future use. Enough, 
however, remained to load five horses, to which 
three were added for ourselves and Mahomet. Qur 
friends’ arrangements were of a similar kind; the price. 
paid for each horse to Jerusalem, was about twenty- 
five piastres, or five shillings, a sum not exorbitant, 
but quite enough for cattle, which, with two or three 
exceptions, proved to be far from the mettlesome 
steeds -we were led to expect. Our camp. presented 
an: animated appearance; groups of camels, with. 
their Arab drivers, were drawing off; the Arab 

* Jerome, Ep. 86, ad Eustoch, Epitaph. Paule. 
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sheiks. were. taking their departure; the tents were 
struck; thé baggage was loading; and we were. prac+ 
tasing our elementary lessons in Arab horsemanship.: 
First, we had to vault into saddles high and pointed 
before and behind, like a fork; the stirrup leathers 
being so’ short and far behind, as to give neither. 
equilibrium to the body, nor rest to the sole of the 
foot. Then the animals were but half-broken, and 
scarcely to be restrained by bits cruel enough to 
break their. jaws; or impelled by stirrups, sharp 
enough to eut their flanks in two. In short, we 
soon found what with one thing and another, that we 
could seldom reckon in our future journeys with 
Arab hacks, of which these were a fair specimen, on 
more than an average of about three miles and'a half 
anhour.. | 
~About half-past eight o’clock we started towards 
the mountains, having a woman and child ona donkey 
under our protection. For about an hour and a half, 
the track lay over.a low and somewhat moist vale or 
shallow wady, called the Merj Ibn’ Omcir, which Dr. 
Robinson, with some reason, supposes to be a con-. 
tinuation of the.valley of Ajalon. Here we met many 
peasants at field-labour, or,going down to the Ramleh 
market, who’ seemed a-handsome and athletic race. 
We then crossed a low range of hills, and presently . 
came. to an ancient site set down on the map as El 
Kubab, where we saw Many cuttings in the rock,. 
marking the foundations of former. habitations. An 
hour further brought us to Ladren, whose. ancient: 
name is not certainly known. Its present appellation is. 
derived from a monastic legend, which makes it the 
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residerice of the penitent thief.’ ‘Penitence certainly 
does not seem'to be the appropriate virtue of the neigh- 
bourhood; but the tradition, which by the by is not 
very ancient, stands in some probable connection with 
the infamous reputation of the locality.: We had 
now reached the foot of the mountains; ‘but the Wady 
All, or gate of the valley, as it is called, lies about an 
hour beyond. 

The earlier pilgrims appear to have found iiss an« 
cient Emmaus in this vicinity; not, however, the 
Emmaus of St. Luke, which was nearer Jerusalem, 
and probably at no great distance from Kuryet el 
Enab, but a city of the same name afterwards called 
Nicopolis. This city probably stood on the summiit 
of the hill, about an hour to the south, on which we 
observed a village. Some writers, indeed, have sup- 
posed that Modin, the native city of the Maccabees, 
was here; but I confess myself unable to arrive at that 
conclusion, the only positive historical fact being, that 
the monuments of the family were visible to ships 
sailing at sea, which appears to imply a somewhat 
higher locality. There may be ground, however, as 
I shall presently shew, for supposing that this was the 
site of the ancient Beth-shemesh. 

In our present position, we had the village of Yalo 
about two miles to the north, and Beth-horon about 
an’ hour beyond’ it; the probable’ scene of J oshua’s 
remarkable victory over the Philistines. | 

‘Slowly riding over this ground, a herd of ten of 
fifteen gazelles caine bounding towards us from the 
motntains.: Beautiful. creatures! we longed for a 
shot.’ But ‘the guns were not at-hand; and after 
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gamboling about.for awhile, they cantered: away at 
their ease up the vale of Ajalon.. Large: flocks of 
storks now appeared, soaring at an immense height . 
in. the. breezy air, while we continued toiling: on. at 

&.snail’s pace, under a sultry sun more Be ara 
res anything we had felt before. ~ 

- At. length we entered the detiles, and eave gone 
aitugged, uneven path, repeatedly crossing and ‘re 
crossing the dry:bed of a torrent half-filled with rocky 
fragments;:.and. then winding upward round the 
bases of precipitous mountains, which ever and anon 
seemed to close upon us. In this part of the route, 
the scenery was sterile and bare,-and the mountain 
sides were but slightly tinted with vegetation. Yet 
here and there from the grey limestone rock sprouted 
wild herbs and shrubs, and the fallen masses were 
fringed with evergreens, among which we noticed the 
arbutus, phillyrca, and desert thorn. 

‘Lhe mountains, however, from their convex form 
can want of elevation, lose much of the picturesque 
character. None of them, I believe, exceed the 
height of 1,500 feet; and the rocks being generally 
disposed. in horizontal strata, suggest the. idea of 
ruined terraces, crowned with domes, which’are now 
for the most part denuded and bare, though heretofore, 
if we may judge from the country nearer Jerusalem, 
the vine, the fig,. and the ome may have pours 
on them. 

The traveller ao had never read the Ley of 
these defiles, might yet naturally conclude them to:be 
the haunts of banditti; where every rock and bushiis 
adapted to conceala foe, and the flash ofthe naskét 
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may. probably -be the first wotice of the murderous 
yolley-which 1is:to level its victims: nor less formida- 
ble is such .a. route to military bodies, as the sequel 
of the late Syrian war attested, when whole battalions 
of Ibrahim Pacha’s army were either me or crasned 
by rocks rolled down upon them. = 
The security: we enjoyed was owing to a govern- 
ment compact with the celebrated Aboo Goosh, 
who had exchanged his profession of a robber captain, 
for that of protector of the road, with a salary about 
equal to the average of his former plunder. Under 
this arrangement the public were permitted to pase 
in safety, with only an occasional murder or two for 
the benefit of the Sheik, and as a memento of the 
consequences of rescinding the engagement. But I 
have learned that this remarkable freebooter has been 
since apprehended, and sent to expiate bis crimes in 
the prisons of Constantinople. 
_ About one or two o'clock in the day, we ssaeheas a 
military station, distinguished by a huge blackened 
cavern, and an aged tree overshadowing a well. 
Here some of our party rested, while we rode on. 
The ‘mountains now began to improve, their steep 
sides being covered with olive-groves, looking quite 
shady and sylvan, and surrounding a village of. the 
name, if I mistake not, of Sarus. Above this wooded 
tract, a lofty ridge commands a retrospect of the 
defiles, and through an opening between the moun- 
tains, admits .an extensive view of the Mediterranean. 
I have no authority for the surmise, but it has struck 
me that this might possibly be the site of the ancient 
Modin. .From hence we passed over into the fertile 
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vale of Kuryet-el-Enab, the residence. and domain :of 
the aforesaid redoubtable Aboo Goosh.: The village: 
stood on the slope of the hill to the right, and had 
an air of respectability and comfort about. it, which 
accorded but little with the character ‘of its inhabi- 
tants. The mansion was spacious and handsome, and 
seemed to have been recently built; the country all 
round being generally well cultivated. Passing. on-: 
ward, we felt somewhat as Bunyan’s pilgrims in sight. 
of the giant’s castle; almost shuddering at the bloody 
deeds of the ruthless chieftain, who might, perhaps, 
at. that moment be eyeing us from his-latticed win- 
dows. A few yards further on, under the shadow of 
a fine sycamore, reclined a circle of Arabs, . smoking 
at their ease, with a gigantic negro among them, who: 
rose as we passed, and examined us sternly, but said 
nothing. We had met with no molestation, and 
anticipated nothing of the kind; but it was not to 
be wondered at, that on such a spot, a lively imagi- 
nation should improve each suspicious circumstance; 
and as we descended the hill, an incident occurred: 
which, for a moment, seemed to threaten some. strange 
adventure. One of our party being in advance, had. . 
just reached the bottom, when two men suddenly 
crossing the road, seized hold of his bridle; and happen-: 
ing to be next behind, I rode forward to the rescue.” 
The matter, however, was soon explained, though, ‘as °: 
it seemed to me, rather awkwardly. It appeared, ,. 
however, that the strangers were merely beggars, . 
urgently pressing their suit; but:in a manner which. 
might have fairly led to grave conjectures, if the 
traveller had been alone. en 
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_ Qne principal object of our..excursion . being to 
reer sacred places, I. wil eee a few remarks 
on this valley. 

The ancient name of — el. Enab has long been, 
and. still is, matter of controversy. 

_ Among the many opinions broached on the subject, 
which I shall not feel it necessary to enumerate, I 
incline to that of Dr. Robinson, that either here, or: 
more probably at some short distance from hence, 
stood the ancient city of NKirjath-Jearim, the spot. to 
which the ark was sent up from Bethshemesh. In 
forming this conclusion, however, I rely as little on 
similarity of names (though here singularly urged by 
Dr. R.)*, as I felt disposed to do in the question of. 
Ramleh. 

Kirjath-Jearim, originally called Baalah, or Kirjath- 
Baalah, was a city assigned to Judah, standing some- - 
where on its northern frontier; and to this point, the 
western boundary of Benjamin came down from > 
Ataroth Adar, a town a little to the south of the 
Nether Bethhoron. 

Within the district of Kissihtes earim stood a vil- 
lage on a spot called Gibeah, sometimes translated 
‘the hill,” which was the residence of Abinadab, | 
the guardian of the ark. But there was also in the © 
territory of Benjamin a city called ‘* Kirjath,” which 
is associated also with a: place called Gibeah; and . 
Kirjath-Jearim being a:border city, it.is not impro-— 
bable that the places are the same... The Gibeah, how-. ; 
ever, in this case, could not be-that: more considerable 


. “‘Karyet-el-Enab, the city of, grapes; Kirjath-Jearim, t the ety of : 
forests, ; 
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‘tity. of the same. name in » Benjamin, at: a eons 
from the locality 3 in question. _ 

Karjath-Jearim stood at the point where. the western 
frontier of Benjamin struck the northern frontier. of 
Judah; bnt this does not fix its exact position, - 

The following particulars may assist in discovering 
it. Kirjath-Jearim was one of the subordinate cities 
of Gibeon,* whose situation is ascertained. The terri- 
torial divisions of the ancient Canaanites were minute, 
and the subordinate cities were not likely to be far 
distant, or separated from each other by any consider- 
able intervening territory. Wemay expect, therefore, to 
find Kirjath-Jearim near Gibeon, and certainly not 
much, if at all, southward of Jerusalem. This inference 
is confirmed by Eusebius and St. Jerome, who, place 
Kirjath-Jearim at the distance of nine miles from 
Jerusalem, on the road to Diospolis or Lydda.+ If the 
authority of Eusebius and St. Jerome be adopted, we 
have still to determine the road intended by them. 
We can scarcely suppose it to have been that by 
Bethhoron, because this would leave no western fron- 
tier at all for the tribe of Benjamin. The road by 
the Wady Suleiman, which is next to it, for a similar 
reason, seems too near: the probability, therefore, 
appears to be in favour of that by Kuryet-el-Enab, 
the most southerly, though perhaps the least frequented 
of the three. 

But nine miles from Jerusalem on this road, would 
carry us a mile and a half beyond the vale of Kuryet 
el Enab, to the slope of the mountain on the west, 

* Josh. ix.17, Ir Shemesh—Baalath, xix. 41. 44. 
¢ Onomast. Caritathiarim. 
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which I have already described s as yang covered with 
olives. This ‘mountain, ‘therefore— probably always 
covered with olive woods—I conclude to have been 
Mount Jearim; on some part of which stood both 
Kirjath Jearim and Gibeah. And without relying 
too much: on verbal criticism, it may be remarked, 
that David is represented as having gone up “ from 
Baalah’of Judah,” to bring up the ark from thence, 
which seems to imply that Gibeah was at some 
short distance beyond it. | 

The principal objection to this locality, appear#to 
be its distance from Bethshemesh; from whence. the 
ark was brought up, and which Dr. ‘Robinson fixes 
at Aim Shems. Dr. Robinson may be right in this 
location ; yet there is probable ground, even from 
Birsebius and St. Jerome, for believing that Beth- 
shemesh stood at the entrance of this very defile.* It 
would, in this’ position, have been equally acces- 
sible from Ekron, and much more direct towards 
Shiloh. On this spot, likewise, according to the 
Septuagint, actually stood the Irshemesh of Dan— 
which might not improbably be the same city with the 
Bethshemesh of Judah, if we suppose, as we well 
may, that it stood onthe line between Dan and 
Judah, just as Kirjath Jearim did on that between 
Benjamin and Judah. -And thus an explanation would 
be -afforded; ‘which removes the objection as to 
distance, and fully accounts the removal . the 
ark to Kirjath Jearim. | 

' But even if Ain Shems were ae: ancient Bethshe- 
““Onomasticon. Bethsamis, et vide Serome, Comm, in Ezek. 
xviii, 21—22, Gad ee ml 
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mesh, there might still be reasons for emerme it to 
this locality. Such are the following:—— - heat 

--Gibeon of Benjamin with its suburbs, being en 
to. the Levites, and Kirjath Jearim with ite suburb 
Gibeah, sometimes translated ‘ the. Hill,” being .subors 
dinate to Gibeon, we may probably conclude that the 
whole was a Levite possession. Again ‘we find:from 
the book of Joshua, that the private possession of ‘the 
family of Aaron was “‘a hill,” which Josephus calls 
“Gabatha, in Mount Ephraim;” and there may be 
good reason for supposing, that the mountain range 
was.so called until it passed the frontier of Judah. 
In this case Kirjath Jearim, or rather Gibeah, might 
have been a residence of the High Priest's family.: 

Abinadab may therefore have been of this family; 
or if not, at least, a distinguished Levite. That he 
dwelt in a Levite city, may be certainly inferred 
from the Levites of Bethshemesh sending the ark to 
this place; and that he was of the priestly order, 
may be equally concluded from the ark so long 
remaining here; but especially from his son Eleazar 
being “sanctified” to keep it. Nor does the death of 
Uzzah, another son, at all disturb that conclusion: 
David’s confession being, that the attempted memgvat 
had not been conducted in “due order.” 

On these accounts, among others, I adopt. the 
opinion that the mountain above Kuryet -el. Knab, 
comprises the sites both of au Cmisien Sai 
Gibeah. | | 

The valley is one? on the east by. a lofty 7 range 
of hills; on the summit of which are ruins commonly 

-? Josh, xxiv. 33—Jos. Ant. bovoc i829, 00 
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supposed tobe the remains of the castle: of the Mac« 
cabees. I have-already.assigned:a reason for thinking 
this site - must have been more to the west; but as.we 
did. not ascend the highest. part of the range, I can- 
not affirm that itis not visible from sd sea, aoe 
I greatly doubt its being so. 

-We.were greatly delighted with the evince of 
superior cultivation which distinguished the whole 
of this region. The fields being carefully cleared of 
stones, the mountain slopes terraced, and the ery 
extensively planted with olives and vines. 

Over this range we now passed, and descended. on 
the other side by a track so precipitous and rocky, that 
after many efforts to maintain our seats on horseback, . 
we were at length obliged to dismount and proceed 
on foot. About half way down, lofty cliffs rose on 
our right hand, almost overhanging our path, and 
a transparent rill trickled from their sides into a stone 
reservoir. Here, beneath the ‘‘shadow of'a great rock,” 
we took refuge for a while from the scorching sun, 
while the horses were refreshed at the fountain. 

Resuming our march, we observed on our left 
hand, when near the bottom, the ruins of a quad- 
rangular building composed of large bevelled stones, 
on which I shall have further occasion to remark 
in discussing the Herodian and Roman architecture. 
A:small village now appeared on the same side, bear- 
ing the name of “‘ Kullonieh,” derived, no doubt, from 
the ancient Roman “ Colonia.” While higher up, and 
at some distance from us, appeared the village of Lifta. 
The descent terminated in a’ deep valley, running 
north and south, bringing down with it a clear and 
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copious stream which is here traversed by an ancient 
stone bridge. This valley is a continuation of the 
Wady Beithania, and was heretofore supposed to be 
the valley of Elah or Turpentine, the scene of the 
contest between David and Goliath; but as the ancient 
Socah appears to have stood considerably to the south, 
I fear that this interesting tradition cannot be main- 
tained, | 
The vale, however, is not the less charming on this 
account; shut in as it is by close mountains, and 
suggesting nothing but thoughts of peace and serenity. 
As we crossed the brook we could see it winning its 
way among the hills, beneath a canopy of olives; and 
we involuntarily thought of the beautiful pastoral 
‘“The Lord is my shepherd, I shall not. want: he 
maketh me to lie down in green pastures: he leadeth 
me beside the still waters.” Beyond all question, the 
shepherd of Bethlehem and the sweet singer of Israel 
was well-acquainted with this spot, which is one of 
the most rural in Palestine. | 
Beyond the brook the road passes up a steep and 

rugged acclivity; the grey and sun-stricken rocks on 
either side, being perforated with ancient tombs. 

Y Were now approaching the holy city. A single 
mophiain .separated us from it; but long and weary 
wag the way we had to climb. 
diow many. anxious and joyous hearts had travelled 
it befer¢ “us. Here had the ancient tribes gone 
= salle of Israel, to the temple of the Lord. 

fostile. armies had traversed the same road—some to 
destroy, others to deliver the sacred city. On hands 
ind knees, with sighs and penitential tears, the hardy 
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sons of Europe had clambered up this steep ascent: 
those ruthless and debauched, yet melting and devout 
crusaders. Pilgrims in all ages had gone over the 
same ground: and here at length uniting in one 
common purpose, the jarring Creeds travel side by side, 
to pay their reverential homage to the holiest and 
most sacred spot on earth. 

As we drew nigh, our curiosity became intense. 
One more ridge, and the goal would be reached. 
How long it appeared and how tiresome, encumbered 
as it was with rocky masses, thrown purposely as it 
would scem, in the way, to tantalise the toilworn 
pilgrim. At length we gained the summit; and 
looked, but still in vain. A few steps more, and we 
beheld the pale minarets and embattled walls of 
Jerusalem hanging on the slope, at the distance of 
half a mile below us. 

We did not fall to the earth as those crusaders did, 
and kiss the ground which had been printed by: so 
many sacred steps; but we fired a general salute, 
and sent Mahomet forward to the gate to prepare for 
our arrival. 
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